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better looking hams! 


You’ll see the results in extra sales when Mrs. 
Customer gets an eyeful of your boneless hams 
in beautiful VISKING Easter Casings. Sharp, 
vivid colors—pleasing designs—they’re sure to step 
up gift buying, increase impulse sales. 


better looking sales! 


You get the added eye-catching advantage of 
absolute ham uniformity. The tighter “cling” of 
VISKING Fibrous Casings puts an end to 
unattractive wrinkles. You benefit because your 
brand name gets top billing. 


AKY. CL Lom Easter CASINGS cee 


(AND EASTER SLEEVE CASINGS) 


You save money too—no other wrap needed. 
Take your choice of four buy-styled designs, three 
brilliant colors now. Easter is April 5th. 


Write for full details, or see your salesman. And 
also ask him about sleeve wraps for Easter hams. 








SILENT CUTTERS 


VACUUM MIXERS 


STANDARD MIXERS 


Wee BUFFALO has an outstanding reputation 


for PROMPT, COURTEOUS CUSTOMER SERVICE 


Equipment is no better than the service that backs it up. With BUFFALO, you 
get the very best of both—the best equipment of its type manufactured 
plus the best customer service it is possible to provide. 


*BUFFALO equipment is noted for its sound design . . . sturdy construction . . . safety and sanitation . . . dependable performance and 
coast-to-coast factory service. BUFFALO is first in offering new proved features that increase plant efficiency and protect product quality. 


INSPECTION SERVICE... When a “Buffalo” ADVISORY SERVICE . .. “Buffalo” represen- PARTS SERVICE . . . Wetry to build machines 


man calls he’s interested in seeing that you 
get the performance you expect from your 
BUFFALO equipment. He'll check to make 
sure it’s doing a perfect job. 


tatives are alert and well informed. They're 
glad to share their knowledge with you on 
any subject from plant layout to selection 
of proper equipment. Consult them. 


that “last forever.” But when by chance you 
need replacement parts we rush them to ® 
ou, working night and day if necessary to # 
eep your plant in production. : 


QUALITY SAUSAGE MACHINERY 


John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 


for more than 80 years 


50 Broadway 


Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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Keebler | FROZEN MEAT SLICER 


Slices up to 10,000 pounds 
of Frozen Meat every hour! 











NO. 255 SPECIFICATIONS 
Floor space ge © Sh ed 
Overall height 7'6” 
Table height 4’0” 
Pulley RPM 200 
Knife strokes per minutes ee 
Frozen blocks up to 18”x18”"x29” or barrel shapes 
16” in diameter and 25” high are cleanly sliced 
any thickness desired with the packer-proven, de- 
pendable KEEBLER FROZEN MEAT SLICER! 
Convenient handwheel controls feeding of block 
from start to finish . . . another KEEBLER safety 
feature! All gears have cut teeth. Heavy, all- 


steel construction. Platform provides for greater 
convenience in operating. 

If It's For The Packinghouse ... KEEBLER Makes It! 
The comprehensive KEEBLER line of packing- 
house equipment is geared to fit every capacity 
and individual packer requirement. Follow the 
lead of packers and sausagemakers everywhere 
who know from hard experience that it pays to 


come to KEEBLER for all their equipment needs. 
We invite you to make KEEBLER your equipment 
headquarters. 

V ENGINEERED ECONOMY SINCE 1910 


EEBLER eNGineeRInG co. 


1910 West 59th Street e@ Chicago 36, Illinois 











Keebler Engineering Co. 
1910 W. 59th St., Chicago 36, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
() Please send further particulars on the 
Frozen Meat Slicer 
~) | would like see a qualified Keebler 
representative 
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DOES PRODUCTION COST YOU? 


Ben Franklin said, ‘‘Take care of the 
Pennies and Dollars will take care of 
themselves.’ Believe me Ben knew 
what he was talking about. Take a 
look at your own plant. Where can 
you save money and increase your 
profits. You have little or no control 
over the cost of your raw material. 
You can however, cut your produc- 
tion costs. How? By more efficient 
handling, more efficient slaughtering 
machinery, more efficient plant lay- 
out. Every-minute you save in 
processing results is greater 
profits for you. Here's where we can 
help you. Dupps engineers have years 
of experience in the design of efficient 
slaughtering and processing pro- 
cedure. Let us survey your plant and 
give you our honest opinion on the 
efficiency of your methods and ma- 
chinery. There is no obligation on 
your part for the service. Naturally 
we'd like to see you use Dupps 
Slaughtering equipment, but the 
choice is yours. Write us now. 


Cco., 


GERMANTOWN, OHIO 





Put an end to loss of meat GEBHARDTS 
(and profits!) down the drain...with 






GEBHARDTS 
CONTROLLED REFRIGERATING SYSTEMS 


by controlling temperatures and humidity... 
eliminate costly, unnecessary shrink losses! 


Hold onto those poundage dollars! Sales-condition your 
beef, veal and lamb by giving them GEBHARDT-induced 


bright color and longer-lasting “fresh” appearance. 


The famous GEBHARDT Way of keeping all your products 
sales-appealing is the WAY of packers throughout the 
country . .. who have learned from hard experience the 
dollar value of uniform, controlled low temperatures, and 
the thorough washing of all the air in their coolers. 


GEBHARDTS egy ee ee GEBHARDTS keep walls and ceilings free from conden- 


2 - sation and drip . .. remove bacteria, odors and mold spores 
high-lustre stainless steel ‘ 
from the air. 





for greater sanitation! 











Remember: only GEBHARDTS give you Controlled Hu- 
midity ... plus Controlled Circulation .. . plus Controlled 


Temperature ... plus Air Purification! 


Sales and Service in all principal cities! 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


1802 WEST NORTH AVENUE © MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 
TELEPHONES: FRANKLIN 4-0559 ® FRANKLIN 4-2478 
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Put your bacon in Marathon’s Pick Pak Contour and watch it sell. No 
woman can resist it! 


She sees how good your product looks. She gets the full color appeal 
of your package design, beautifully imprinted on snowy Wonder White 
board. The package feels good in her hand—firm, rigid,. grease-proof. 
And it takes up so little room in her shopping bag and refrigerator! 


Ask your Marathon representative to tell you all the things Pick Pak 
Contour can do for your bacon sales. Or write direct to Marathon Cor- 
poration, Menasha, Wisconsin. ta 


pockaging that sells food 
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Armour Natural Casings 
sage 


help keep your sau 







° Looking good ! 
» Tasting good! 
e Selling well! 









Yes, the freshness of your sausage is always 
protected, because Armour Natural Casings keep 
it juicy and tender .. . safeguard flavor... 
insure inviting good looks. The large variety 


of uniform sizes and shapes will fit all your needs. 


coins Dvsion + cheno 9, wince EVER LOLUDT 


AND COMPANY 
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You can build a better market 
.. with fine shortening! 


@ Upgrade lard to fine shortening, and you'll realize greater 
sales and profits. 

Fine shortening has a smooth, creamy texture and neutral 
flavor. It keeps without refrigeration. More and more users have 
learned about its extra value, and order it by brand name. 

Get the facts—investigate Girdler’s complete service for design 
and construction of lard-base shortening plants. This service 
includes all process engineering, and the application of 
VoTAaTOR* Deodorizers and Lard Processing Apparatus for 
continuous processing. 

Call or write The Girdler Corporation, Votator Division, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


*VOTATOR—Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Use 
GIRDLER’S 


experience 


to upgrade 
your lard 


VOTATOR Lard Processing Units are designed for capacities 

of 3000, 5000, and 10,000 pounds per hour. VOTATOR 

Deodorizers require less than half the stripping and vacuum 
steam needed for batch methods. 


the GIRDLER Cepotion 


VOTATOR DIVISION 
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R SHIPPING CONTAINER SERVICE 
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SHIPPING CONTAINER 
PLANT LOCATIONS 


For many years GAIR NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD PLANTS have extended close 


a _ Mn 
 — 


cooperation and collaboration with 
manufacturers whose famous prod- 
ucts are shipped to market with the 
protection of Gair Corrugated and 
Solid Fibre Shipping Containers. 
The many GAIR NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLANTS were established and lo- 
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MT 


cated to provide the utmost in service 
to nearby busy manufacturers. 

Yes, they provide the shipping 
containers you want at the time you 


want them! 
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ESTABLISHED 1864 6 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, [INCAs® 
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TECHNICAL 
SERVICE 


GAIR NEIGHBORHOOD PLANTS are 


part of an organization replete with 


a _ 


top-flight packaging experts who 
have the technical know-how to help 
you in creating the most efficient and 
the most protective shipping con- 
tainer for your merchandise. 

It is a pleasure to invite you to 
make use of the skill and experience 
of our technical staff. 

Yes! Gair Shipping Containers 


always come through with flying 


i ee, eS ne, ne ee 


colors from every one of the many 


GAIR NEIGHBORHOOD PLANTS. 


tO ce 


Oh ntl ttl antl 


Cl 


PAPERBOARD 
GAUR [252 
B. QA S| SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Mm 155 EAST 44TH STREET +> NEW YORK «- TOROHTSG 
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QUICK ACTION PICKLE 
FREEZE-EM PICKLE 


BULL-MEAT-BRAND BINDER 


ZANZIBAR-BRAND 
CASING COLORS AND 
SEASONINGS FOR EVERY 

TYPE OF SAUSAGE 


a 


* It’s easy to turn pork red. But it’s something else again 
to produce the rich, savory, flavorful TASTE of a cured 
ham. And it’s REALLY something to do it quickly. 


Heller METHODS, using Heller curing ingredients, are 
famous for giving you all three: —Tempting, appetizing 
color that lasts . . . real, old-fashioned FLAVOR . . . 
and modern, efficient speed in your curing cellar! 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
SERVING THE Foop INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1893 
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If your 
refrigeration 
problem 

is different... 


YORK WILL FIND THE ANSWER 


Perhaps, like chemical engineers in the brewing industry, 
counting production costs in fractions of a cent is sec- 
ondary only to maintaining brand quality. 

Perhaps, in an important cooling process, a saving on 
horsepower per ton of refrigeration could result in worth- 
while economies. It will take real engineering ingenuity, 
or an unusual application, to make it a reality! 

That’s when you call in York. 


In the case of Anheuser Busch’s giant Newark, N. J., 
plant, this problem was solved by an unusual use of 
propylene glycol as the coolant . . . which is circulated 
throughout the brewery’s mammoth cooling system. 
Refrigeration is provided by three huge York Turbo 
Compressors, totaling 2200 horsepower. 

The Industry’s widest range of equipment, 68 years of 
developments in mechanical cooling—this is the winning 
combination that York offers you! 

There is a York Engineering office near you. A con- 
sultation incurs no obligation and can lead to increased 
production, lower costs .. . or both! Cail them now. Or 
write directly to York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK TURBO SYSTEMS—Available with steam 
turbine or synchronous motor for low cost, high per- 
formance for industrial and processing manufacturers. 


THE BIG ADVANCES COME FROM YO - K 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING... SINCE 1885 


ee een 
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| 
Here’s Proof: 


PLANTS AND W& SALES OFFICES LOCATED ALONG THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA... 


“600 MORGAN ST. ° 





KEQKUK, IOWA 
Sales Offices: 209 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois e¢ 50 E&. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Plant time, labor costs and shipping 
losses can be reduced by Hoerner 
Packaging Engineers. Their record of 

achievement in the design and manufac- 

ture of corrugated shipping containers 
provides ample evidence that their 
training can boost your profits. 





By following only one recommendation from a 
Hoerner Packaging Engineer, the Borg Produet 
Division of the George W. Borg Corporation, 
the world’s largest manufacturer of automobile 
clocks, saved more than twenty-two thousand 
dollars in one year on a single item. 


A letter to one of the plants listed below will 
bring a Hoerner Packaging Engineer to your 
factory to study your packaging operations. His 
recommendations may increase your profits. \ 


*Mr. R. E. Bowles 





gr 
tic 
@® ABC Corrugated Box Company - 
Minneapolis, Minnesota : 
@ Des Moines Container Company in 
Des Moines, lowa sa 
@ Ottumwa Shipping Containers ou 
Ottumwa, lowa ph 
@ lowa Fiber Box Company in 
Keokuk, lowa ar 
@ South West Box Company ar 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 
@ Arkansas Box Company 
Ft. Smith, Arkansos 
@ Southwest Corrugated Box Company 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
@ Little Rock Corrugated Box Company 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 
‘- 
Th 
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MATADOR SENIOR GRINDER 


An amazing new engineering achieve- 
ment. Has exclusive operating and 
safety features. Large pitch feeder 
for CONTINUOUS RAPID GRIND. 
largest capacity hopper ever de- 
signed. Coarse and fine in one op- 
gration. No heating of product... 
no backing up. 





MATADOR HYDRAULIC 
STUFFER 


A self-contained hydraulic unit ideal 
for the small sausage kitchen. The 
lid can be opened and closed with 
one movement of the hand. Has sim- 
ple knee lever control, leaving opera- 
tor free use of both hands. Pre- 
cision made with control valve of 
stainless steel insuring smooth opera- 
tion, eliminating air leakage. Air 
pressure stuffers also available in 
larger sizes. 


MATADOR SILENT CUTTER 


Advanced modern design with many 
exclusive safety and sanitary fea- 
tures. Precision built . . . ball bear- 
ings throughout . . . three sizes 75, 
150 & 300 Ibs. Knives can be easily 
adjusted to accommodate desired 
cut. Has lid-locking device for 
maximum protection. Self-emptying 
unit optional. 











Standardize on NM ATA D Oo re or 


for Low-Cost, High Quality Production! 











MATADOR JUNIOR GRINDER 


Produces unequalled quality, cool 
gind. Coarse and fine in one opera- 
tion. Capacity up to 3000 Ibs. per 
hour. Feed pan of corrosion resistant 
alloy with large capacity. Stream- 
lined with exclusive sanitary and 
safety features. Equipped with throw- 
out lever for instant change of knives, 
plates and feed screw. Cylinder hous- 
ing accommodates either one plate 
and knife or as many as three plates 
and two knives. 


DIANA DICING MACHINE 


for . . . STEW MEATS . . , BACK 
FAT CUTTING ... AND OTHER 
SPECIALTIES. CUTS ... FATS... 
RAW AND BOILED BEEF .. . LAMB 
... VEAL... CHICKEN... AND 
OTHER FOODS. 


In Uniform Cubes from 3/16” to 114”. 
Also cut plates 
1'/2” square from 
1/16” up, and 
strips up to 5” 
in length, Capac- 
ity up to 1800 
Ibs. per hour. 

Many prominent 
packers and can- 
ners are satisfied 
users of Diana 





Dicing Machines. 





Mixing bowls mounted on wheels... 
can be moved to any part of the 
plant . . . at the same time substi- 
tutes for hand trucks. Eliminates 
two operations .. . saves time and 
labor. Delivers a perfect quality mix 
within a few minutes . . . does not 
crush nor warm the mix. . . capacity 
500 Ibs. Excellent for salami, cerve- 
lat, thueringer and other specialties. 
Sanitary . . . easy to clean... all 
parts readily accessible. 


Write to: 


C. E. DIPPEL & CO., INC. 


126 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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..in ’53: 


4 7 GREATEST "OLD-TYME" PERSONALIZED 
aes in 52: PROMOTIONS! a steady flow of bigger than ever HARD- 


HITTING ... LOW-COST .. . PERSONALIZED Promotions will help you 
® 0.C.C. created and promoted ‘'OLD- sell your full line of “OLD-TYME" Sausage Products under YOUR OWN 
hee sake sing nee rit BRAND NAME. Every one of these tie into the many NATIONAL FOOD 
nome for jeep osing aqusaege products. = 
Every day this fine selling name is being DRIVES like FRANK & KRAUT WEEK, BETTER BREAKFAST MONTH, etc. 
adopted by more and more sousage makers. You cash in on the tremendous publicity behind these promotions. 


They're not only using the ‘‘OLD-TYME"’ 

name within their own plants, but ore , 

employing it to add sales appeal, identity << WORLD S FINEST CASINGS! as always the 0.C.C. 
staff of experts throughout the world select and process only the finest 

pockages. casings for your sausage kitchen. Consistently fine O.C.C. casings means 
faster production, lower handling costs, better looking finished products. 


ond personality right on their consumer 


7 Our Personalized Syndicated Soles 


Promotions, so far used by over o 2% U N R t Vv A L E D S$ & Ne Vv ] Cc E I Our werehouses and offices in 


hundred leading packers from coast-to-coast, : : 
head Cinch: Said sites Se Meunerind the San Francisco, Chicago, New York and Toronto are ready, willing and 


distinctive flavor story of ‘‘OLD-TYME" able to provide you with unexcelled casing service—whenever you want 
products under their OWN BRAND NAME. and need it. 


DEPEND ON O.C.C. FOR ALL YOUR CASING REQUIREMENTS 


OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 


Chicago - New York * San Francisco Toronto 


—, 
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FOR | 


inger Cervelat, Summer Sau- 
sage, etc. Add 6 ozs. of SEASO- 
LIN to 100 lbs. ground meat in 
mixer, shortly before stuffing or 
before last grind. 





Y PRODUCTS like Thuer- FOR EMULSIO 








N PRODUCTS like 


Frankfurter, Wiener, Bologna, 
etc. Add 4 ozs, of SEASOLIN 
for every 100 Ibs. of finished 
product. Add in silent cutter 
about 3 rounds before finishing. 


FOR SEMI-DRY PRODUCTS like 
Cooked Salami, Polish Sausage, 
Pork Roll, Italian Type Sau- 
sage. Add 6 ozs. of SEASOLIN 
to 100 Ibs. meat in mixer shortly 
before stuffing or prior to last 





FOR PRODUCTS jike Boiled Ham, 
Corned Beef Loaf, Rolled Beef. 


employs an entirely new principle to re- 





onto 


-y 28, 1953 


strain color-destroying bacteria — helps your meat prod- 

ucts develop and retain a fresher-looking, longer-lasting, 
rich, juicy color — not only in the smokehouse but right 

ip to serving time. Approved for use in Federally 
peected establishments. No change in your formula 
cessary. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE DRUM OR LEAFLET P-24. 
P In Canada: 
IRST SPICE MIXING CO., LTD., 98 Tycos Drive, Toronto 
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Sprinkle SEASOLIN on meat 
shortly before rolling or press- 
ing. 
FOR PORK SAUSAGE. Aq 4 ozs, 
of SEASOLIN in mixer, or be- 
fore last grind. 
SEASOLIN 


grind. 





FOR ALL KINDS OF LOAVES. Add 


4 ozs. of SEASOLIN to 100 
lbs. of meat. 


First Spice 


Mixing Company, Ine. 


19 VESTRY, ST., NEW YORK 13 © WOrth 4.5682 
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“N1t7T-7oe”* TRUCK for the TY LINKER 
prom Stuffer Table te Smoke Stich 














Perfectly Balanced 


Ready for Operation 





@ INCREASES TIME AND LABOR SAVINGS 


@ BETTER ACCESSIBILITY TO ALL PARTS FOR 
EASY CLEANING AND LUBRICATION 


@ CORRECT HEIGHT FOR EFFICIENT FEEDING 
@ IDEAL FOR MULTIPLE MACHINE OPERATION 


@ EASY ONE-HAND MOTION FOR MACHINE 
TILTING 


@ TY LINKER SECURELY BOLTED AND CRADLED 
@ SELF-LOCKING DEVICE FOR SMOOTH TILTING 
@ CONVENIENT, ADJUSTABLE EXTENSION PAN 
@ BOTTOM SHELF FOR TOOLS AND PARTS 

@ PERFECT FOR PERMANENT LOCATION 

@ EQUIPPED WITH LARGE SWIVELED CASTERS 
@ SIZE—68” LONG—33” HIGH—24” WIDE 





STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT | 


Multiple Operation Design 














LINKER MACHINES, INC 


39 DIVISION STREET ot 2, N. J. 


Saving the Iudusiny 20,000,000 Man Hours A 
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operation speeded up 40% 


















That’s the 6 months’ record of 
Wisconsin Meat Product’s Luncheon 
Meats—after they began 
<< -\. PACKING IN FLEX-VAC 





‘*_4a life saver!” says W. C. Wangerin, President of 


Wisconsin Meat Products. “A package that holds color 





and flavor by packing in vacuum! And—the operation 
FLEX-VAC PACKED PRODUCTS 
ARE 7 WAYS BETTER 
1. FLEX-VAC means Flexible Vacuum 


" | Pack. Meat’s best investments.” 
2. Freshness and Flavor are sealed in— 
at the packer’s plant. 


3.Spoilage and shrinkage are elim- 


speeded up 40% over the hand wrapped. The new Flex- 


Vac machine and package proved one of Wisconsin 


Flexible—transparent—vacuumized! FLEX-VAC 



















7 inated. Vacuum Pack is compact, feather-light, and completely 
NG | 4. Outside contamination is eliminated. ; : i ? 
N | 5. Shelf life is extended. seals out flavor-stealing air. It’s the perfect self-service 
| SS NROR Rete HER. package for luncheon meats, cheese, sliced bacon! Color 
7. When consumer breaks seal, the won- 
, derful freshness and flavor means : ie today identifies the products of 
IRs another customer for you! _—m prints perfectly and y P 
| 3) scores of leading packers. 
OUT 
For names of leading packers — ' 
and how they are successfully 
meee: using Flex-Vac—call or write 
yf STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION 
a a "FLEX-VAC DIVISION 
J General Offices — Chrysler Building, New York 


; ’ SALES OFFICES 
ia. JERSEY CITY—629 Grove St.—Journal Square 2-3137 
“y= CHICAGO—333 No. Michigan Ave.—Andover 3-271] 
“LOS ANGELES— 2820 E. 12th St.—Angeles 7108 
CANADA—E. S. & A. Robinson (Canoda) Limited 
- Loird & Esandar Drives, Leaside, Toronto 
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...for BEEF 


and veal cuts 


Quickly removes 
the tough sinewy 
membrane and fell 





Extra profits from your beef 
fabricating department — that 
is what you get with this revo- 
lutionary machine. 


Now more efficient than 
ever, the Townsend Model 66 
Membrane Removal Machine 
does an outstanding job on 
veal legs, veal clods, beef 
clods, beef back strips, beef 
rounds, shank meat and many 
other cuts. 





It’s time to change from the 
expensive, tedious, time-con- 
suming hand method of re- 
moving membrane and fell. 
It’s time to become modern 
and do the job quickly, easily 
and efficiently with the new 
Townsend Membrane Remov- 


al Machine. 





This machine is making 
meat-packing history in beef 
fabricating departments. Put 
it to work for you and watch 
your profits build up. Write 
for full details to: 


TOWNSEND 





P ICTURED at right is the Townsend Model 66 
efficiently removing membrane from a cut of beef. 
Notice partieularly that only the thin membrane 
is taken off—with no meat whatever adhering to 
the membrane. This means greater yield, usually 


around 5 percent. The membrane is removed as 


fast as the cut can be fed over the machine, with | 
labor savings averaging 50 percent, depending on ' 
spina ENGINEERING COMPANY | 
2421 Hubbell Avenue c 

Des Moines, lowa 
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TOUGH FLOORS FOR TOUGH CONDITIONS 
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chine Smith Dairy Products Co. 
b on BLUE® j j Bottling house of Miller Brewing Co 
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beef | TEMPER 
many 


In your plant you can have dense, 
m the ductile heavy duty floors, showing no noticeable wear 
oe for long periods and involving. practically no 
Si: upkeep costs, even when subjected to abrasive traffic 
1 fell. and shock. Such floors are constructed with 
Ferem, the “Blue Temper” component in the floor 
topping, replacing sand, stone and silica. Ferem is 
used in heavy duty floors, loading platforms, USED BY 
corridors and runways in newly constructed buildings, 
or when replacing worn or eroded floors. Breweries, Beverage Plants Chemical Plants 
Ferem is resistant to the corrosive action of chemical ae f i pr net rn 
solutions . . . and has proven satisfactory 


ss ‘ . Packing Houses Paper Mills 
under the wet floor conditions of many industries. Canning Plants Railroads 
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Write 


A.C. HORN COMPANY, Iie. os sss 


Manufacturers of materials for building maintenance and construction 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. © Los Angeles - San Francisco - Houston 
Chicago - Toronto © SUBSIDIARY OF SUN CHEMICAL CORP. 


GS ee es a a a a oe on Wie 


A. C. HORN COMPANY, INC., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please send me [] complete data on 
FEREM FLOORS 


(0 free copy of your o " 
96-page Construction “ 
Data Handbook 
OR a es ar 
Silla aii EE 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 
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20-inch diameter wheel with new 
style ‘'S" shaped (stress relieved) 
spokes and rubber tread. 
Waterproof bearing: Zerk-type 
grease fittings. 

1%-inch cold rolled steel oxle. 
No. 12-gauge steel body with dou- 
bie pressed rim and heavily rein- 
forced corners, all seams welded 
away from corners. 

2-inch radius sanitary rounded 
corners for easy cleaning and thor- 
ough discharge. 

Extra heavy corner iron reinforce- 
ments. 


Look to GLOBE 
for All Truck needs 


The new Globe chassis type trucks embody a radical 
departure in truck construction that results in greater 
savings over longer periods of time, less maintenance and 
operating costs, plus greater ease in operation. Shock 
resistant structural frames, perfect balance and sanitary 
finish, plus Globe’s high standards of workmanship and 
materials are your assurance that Globe has the ability to 
give you the best. Write or call Globe today. 


New style adjustable reinforce 
handles, extra strength and rigid- 
ity—connot twist. 

- New style adjustable handle brack- 
ets—double bolted to channel 
frame. 

New design heavy channel chassis 
—extends full length of truck body. 

- All running gear secured fo chassis 

independent of body. 

Heavy duty legs. 
+ Replaceable iron floor-saver shoes. 
« Hotdip galvanized body and chassis 


38 YEARS SERVING 
THE MEAT 
PACKING INDUSTRY 
WITH EXPERTLY 
DESIGNED 
EQUIPMENT 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINGES 
- 
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Plan to Bolster Beef Prices Proposed 


A four-point program to improve cattle prices was unanimously approved by the 
House agriculture committee. The plan called for stepped-up meat buying by the 
armed forces, purchasing of beef by the Department of Agriculture for the national 
school lunch program, temporary restrictions on imports of beef and emergency loans 
to farmers to avert forced sales. Representative Clifford R. Hope, chairman of the 
House agricultural committee, said the program should have a “psychological effect” 
on prices. House farm leaders are meeting with Secretary of Agriculture Benson to 
discuss the program. 

The Army has no plans to buy foreign beef for troop consumption this year 
and bought none in 1952, Clifford Hope, house agriculture committee chairman, said 
after receiving a letter from the Department of the Army. The Army is permitted 
to buy foreign beef only on certification by the Secretary of the Army that U. S. 
beef cannot be purchased when needed at domestic market prices. A small amount 
of foreign beef was bought in 1951. 


Concern Over VE Disease Mounts 


In Washington this week the livestock subcommittee of the House agriculture 
committee met with Agriculture Department and farm organization representatives 
to discuss plans for eliminating the hog disease, vesicular exanthema. 

Last week Dr. B. T. Simms, chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, USDA, held a 
meeting in Chicago to discuss the problem with state veterinary officials, livestock 
and meat industry groups. The group passed a resolution urging the Secretary of 
Agrciulture to declare an extraordinary emergency and to proceed as aggressively 
as possible with the proposed program. Declaring an extraordinary emergency would 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to pay full indemnities for the affected hogs and 
take other measures in eradicating the disease. Some of the procedures in the pro- 
posed program would be the responsibility of the states, including the requirement 
that raw garbage be cooked before it can be fed to hogs. 


Capehart Offers New Controls Measure 


Senator Capehart, chairman of the Senate banking committee, will introduce 
another controls bill to authorize the President to impose a 9-day freeze on prices 
and wages in the event of an emergency. He has already introduced a bill providing 
standby control authority. The purpose of introducing a new measure is to have 
before his committee alternative plans, he explained. Public hearings will be started 
next week on the measures. Meanwhile the committee is meeting with several cabinet 
members—secretaries of defense, commerce, treasury, the budget director and mobil- 
ization director. 


Announce Spring Meeting of MISEA 


The spring meeting of the Meat Industry Supply and Equipment Association 
will be held Saturday evening, April 25, at the Palmer House, Chicago. It will be 
conducted in conjunction with a dinner, at which a large attendance is expected. 
Charles W. Hess, Speco, Inc., Schiller Park, Ill., is program chairman for the 
meeting. Richard W. Dwyer, MISEA chairman, will preside at the business session, 
which will be brief. The annual meeting of the National Independent Meat Packers 
Association opens at the Palmer House the following Monday. 
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Henry J. Kruse 


“Forced to exert every possible skill.” 


Dr. W. A. McDonald 


“VE, too serious to live with.” 


WSMPA Goes All Out on Margin 


WITH WORRY over governmental interfer- 
ence in meat pricing and marketing thrust into 
the background, packers attending the seventh 
annual convention of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association at San Francisco on Febru- 
ary 11, 12 and 13 turned their attention to their 
own business. 

They examined some of the industry’s pressing problems 
—VE, the sorry state of animal fats, the scarcely more 
happy situation of hides, labor relations and the outlook 
for the livestock producer and meat processor—as well 
as questions of particular interest to the association’s 
nine-state membership. 

At the “lucky seventh” officials of WSMPA emphasized: 

1. Between 1946 and the end of 1952 the association 
grew from 48 to 422 member companies. 

2. WSMPA now has a healthy six-figure fund reserved 
for the needs of a “rainy day.” 

3. E. F. Forbes, president and general manager, will 
serve the association in the same capacity for the next 
seven years. 

4. The association’s board of directors will consider 
the inclusion of Colorado and Wyoming in the western 
group. 

After a year of leadership, G. F. Chambers of Valley 
Packing Co., Salem, Ore., was reaffirmed in the key post 
of chairman of the board of directors of WSMPA. E. F. 
Forbes was continued as president and general managet- 
Henry J. Kruse, Seattle Packing Co., Seattle, was 1 
elected secretary and J. Adele Michael was named assistant 


Scene at the banquet. 
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Governor Warren 


“Meat Industry important to 
Coast economy.” 






G:F. 


Albert T. Luer 


“Speculation, a booby trap.” 


Chambers 


“No sin to make a profit.” 


arkets and VE 


secretary. Anton Rieder, Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
was continued as treasurer. 

Vice presidents of WSMPA for 1953-54 are Douglas 
Allan, James Allan & Sons, San Francisco; Thomas Cars- 
tens, Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash.; G. F. Cham- 
bers; Albert T. Luer, Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, and 
(. F. Moore, Ogden Dressed Meat Co., Ogden, Utah. 

Directors elected for three-year terms ending in 1956 
included Marshall Anderson, Kings Packing Co., Inc., 
Nampa, Ida.; Frank DeBenedetti, Idaho Meat Packers, 
Inc., Caldwell, Idaho; Louis J. Isola, People’s Market, 
Yerington, Nevada. O. B. Joseph, James Henry Packing 
Co., Seattle; Harold Kummer, Kummer Meat Co., Hills- 
boro, Ore.; Paul McFarland, Archie McFarland & Son, 
Salt Lake City; Nate Morantz, State Packing Co., Los 
Angeles; Eugene Ranconi, Walti Schilling & Co., Santa 
Cruz, Cal.; Buzz Christensen, Christensen Meat Co., Tilla- 
mook, Ore.; Glenn Taylor, Anker Meat Co., Modesto, Cal., 
and Theodore R. Rich, Walla Walla Meat & Cold Storage 
Co, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Alden D. Mace, Humphrey-Mace Meat Co., Dixon, Cal., 
was elected to the board to fill the unexpired term of David 
Minch, resigned because of illness. 

Registration at the San Francisco convention totaled 
about 1,200. Those attending included meat packers, sau- 
sage manufacturers, boners, renderers and other industry 
companies from 1] western states, as well as representa- 
tives of supply firms, order buyers and others from all over 
the country. Fifty companies displayed their products in 
the suppliers’ exposition and 27 firms maintained hospital- 
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ity headquarters for the packers on various floors of San 
Francisco’s famous Palace Hotel. 

One of the most important accomplishments of the con- 
vention was the decision to support a strong federal-state 
program for the eradication of vesicular exanthema of 
swine. The program—which reaffirms the clear-cut plea 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of August 30, 1952, that 
the disease must not be allowed to become endemic to the 
United States—was developed after many hours of open 
discussion by representatives of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, state Department of Agriculture and veterinary 
authorities, packers, livestock marketing agencies, rail car- 
riers and others. 

E. F. Forbes, president of the association declared that 
WSMPA: 

1. Will favor the enactment of laws in every state 
requiring the sterilization of all garbage fed to livestock. 

2. As a temporary measure will give its support to reg- 
ulations requiring that all garbage fed hogs must move 
directly to slaughtering plants and not through public 
stockyards or auction yards. 

3. Will sponsor legislation in Congress to bring about 
an effective, coordinated program to eliminate VE, includ- 
ing indemnity payments to producers, feeders and packers 
to compensate them for their losses, and provisions to 
secure maximum cooperation between the federal govern- 
ment and the states in working as a team to eradicate the 
disease. WSMPA will appear before House and Senate 
committees in support of this legislation and will seek 
similar support from all segments of the livestock and meat 
industry. | 

4. Will recommend to the Secretary of Agriculture that 
he appoint a national advisory committee of state sanitary 
officials in the livestock and meat industry to assist in 
developing the program to wipe out VE. 

5. Will ask the Department of Agriculture to undertake 





immediate research to develop an effective vaccine to pre- 
vent VE in hogs and will support federal appropriations 
for this purpose. 

6. Until VE in hogs is eradicated in the United States, 
the association recommends that compulsory regulations be 
enacted requiring all railroad cars and trucks used to 
transport hogs be cleaned and disinfected under govern- 
ment supervision prior to loading and immediately after 
unloading. Railroad cars and trucks used in long-distance 





E. F. Forbes 


“Not out of woods on controls.” 


transport of hogs must be provided with permanent feed 
and watering facilities. 

7. Until the recommendations in the paragraph above 
become compulsory, the association suggests that packers 
require railroad and trucking companies to clean and dis- 
infect their cars and trucks before hogs are loaded. 

The association took another important step when it 
decided to consider an all-industry approach in negotiating 
wage and other contract conditions with labor unions. The 
decision followed an appeal by Hugo Del Pero for a united 
industry front in dealing with organized labor. Pleading 
for a strong labor negotiation department in WSMPA, Del 
Pero said: 

“Labor is organized in an efficient way. It is a full time 
operation. As soon as you have signed a contract they are 
immediately planning, “what can we get next year?” Many 
industries have organized nationally and sectionally so 
that they can bargain collectively as does organized labor. 
There is a common meeting ground; there is arbitration. 
It appears to me that we in the meat industry are babes 
in the woods in this respect. We are knocked off, one at 
a time, with the result that the Pacific Coast is at a dis- 
advantage.. We have the highest wage rates in the United 
States and we lack proper work classifications—which 
costs more money. You are living under a benevolent 
despotism. You are told what conditions you are going 
to meet. There is no effective method of registering your 
grievances and making counter proposals collectively. You 
know about the relaxation of wage controls. Now, look for 
new wage demands; look for fringe benefits, and look for 
pension plans because they are coming.” 

The first day of the convention was devoted to com- 
mittee meetings. At several of these, including the joint 
meeting of the beef and beef boners groups and the animal 
disease and sausage sessions, well-qualified speakers, open 
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discussions and others features resulted in good attendance 
and interest. 

Housewives want to be told how to choose and use meat 
rather than about the throes and woes of the meat packer, 
according to Mildred Edie Brady, consultant and writer on 
consumers’ affairs, who participated in the February 12 
forum (see page 52) on “What We Will Contribute to 
the Welfare and Prosperity of the Livestock and Meat 
Industry in 1953.” Mrs. Brady’s view on meat grading, 
self-service and the unreliability of product quality touched 
off brisk discussion by panel members and conventioneers. 

On the same panel, S. P. Arbios of the National Wool 
Growers Association told how the sheepmen plan to seek 
further protection against foreign wool. M. S. Maxwell, 
first vice president, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butch- 
er Workmen, emphasized that most retailers give honest 
value for the consumer’s dollar, warned against the danger 
of importing foreign beef and promised cooperation by 
organized labor. John H. Guthrie, American National Live- 
stock Association, and Virgil Groves represented the cattle 
and hog producers. Groves held out little hope for im- 
mediate expansion in hog production in the western states. 
Breimyer, U. S. Department of Agriculture, predicted that 
increased cattle slaughter will fill some of the void left by 
the decrease in hog marketings this vear. 

Retailer representatives on the panel asserted that self- 
service sale of meat will keep on growing and empha- 





Irving R. Glass 


“Leather program beginning to pay off.” 


sized that their stores will continue to sell federally graded 
beef. 

Research is already casting a little rosier hue on the 
bleak picture of edible and inedible animal fats, WSMPA 
members were told by Dr. Waldo C. Ault, chief of the oil 
and fat division of the USDA Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory, at the Friday afternoon general session (see 
page 71). After pointing out that the difference between 
the cost of hog and beef fat and the packers’ realization on 
it is being passed on to producers and/or consumers, Dr. 
Ault commented that the rise of detergents may prove to 
be a blessing in disguise for animal fats since they may 
eventually wind up in much more valuable products than 
soap and lard. Noting that research workers are seeking 
several new outlets for animal fats rather than just one, 
Dr. Ault mentioned animal fat shortenings, plastics, lubri 
cants, chemical raw materials and detergents as possible 
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Douglas Allan 


Vice president 


new fields for the industry’s products. He warned that on 
the inedible side the development of an animal fat deter- 
gent would not solve the fat problem because the volume 
required would not be large enough. 

Promotion, protection and research are three of the 
ways the leather industry is working to improve the posi- 
tion of its product and that of the packers’ hides, accord- 
ing to Irving R. Glass, executive vice president of the 
Tanners’ Council of America (see page 77). Glass em- 
phasized that the leather industry had asked no help in 


setting up its $600,000 promotional and educational pro-. 


gram to tell the public about the merits of leather. He as- 
serted that both the old and younger generations will be 
educated as to the value and inimitable qualities of the 
product. Glass warned, moreover, that imitators who try 
to sell their products as leather will be curbed by action 
in the courts, Better Business Bureaus, etc 

Jesse W. Tapp, executive vice president, Bank of Amer- 
ica, and member of the new federal] agricultural advisory 
committee, gave an optimistic report on “The Outlook for 
Western Business in 1953” (see page 81). Proceeding in a 
more friendly political atmosphere, western business will 
have a large share of the huge backlog of defense orders, 
is expanding in productive and purchasing population and 
is growing in both production facilities and in homes for 





O. B. Joseph 


Director 
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its people. Tapp cited somewhat smaller agricultural in- 
come, declining prices for agricultural commodities and 
uncertainty over government support policies as some of 
the factors which cloud the business outlook at the present 
time. ’ 

“The number one problem in our industry at this time 
is the ever present one of profits,” said WSMPA chairman 
G. F. Chambers in his report to the members at the first 
general session. Asking “but what to do about it?” Cham- 
bers answered in a series of questions: 

“Of course you must maintain efficient operations and 
buy your raw materials right, but are you so careful of 
your selling prices? How many of us pay 50c a hundred 
more for a couple of cars of cattle, or a lot of hogs, but 
defer a price raise until the product made out of lower- 
priced raw material is sold out? Does this work both 
ways? 

“When a market drops will your competitors postpone 
their price reductions until you have cleaned your coolers 





Anton Rieder 


Treasurer 


of high-priced product? Need I answer that one? Do all 
of your salesmen always tell you the truth? For myself 
I can confess to too many occasions when a salesman says 
that Joe Bloke is selling pork loins, beef rounds or lambs 
at a certain price and I decide that if Joe can, so can we, 
and away goes a market. Folks, we'll have to help our- 
selves out of this predicament. It is not a sin to make a 
profit, and we are entitled to enough to pay reasonable 
dividends, maintain our plant, set aside a little for a rainy 
day and still continue to do our outstanding job of help- 
ing to feed the American public. 

“T feel that more of the members should engage in meat 
processing as well as slaughtering so that we can hold our 
own more firmly with our midwestern competitors. Each 
additional pound of processed meat produced by our own 
members increases the difficulty of midwesteru packers in 
competing with us for the fresh meat business. We must 
constantly improve our plants to keep pace with the ever- 
expanding population of our area. 

“We should continue our vigilance over the freight rate 
structure on fresh meats and packinghouse products; op- 
pose any lower westbound rates on such products unless 
accompanied by commensurate reductions in westbound 
rates on livestock, and continue our vigorous fight to ob- 
tain equivalent eastbound rates on fresh meats and pack- 
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inghouse products from the Pacific Coast. We should con- 
tinue to oppose the indiscriminate granting of permits to 
trucking companies for hauling meats from the Midwest 
to the Pacific Coast.” 

After stating that the livestock supply for 1953 will 
probably be about 3 to 5 per cent larger than in 1952, 
with per capita consumption remaining about the same, 
Chambers pointed out: 

“Bear in mind that our population is increasing at 
around 7,000 per day; while these are all milk consumers 
at first, they soon become meat eaters, which means that 
meat consumption should be high in 1953. The chief in- 
crease in supply will be in the form of beef, which is ex- 
pected to counteract a decrease in pork production. For 
us in the West this is a good situation because the big 
tonnage for most of our members is in beef. The supply 
of cattle will probably equal or exceed the demand so 
that the old law of supply and demand will operate. Pos- 
sibly for the first time in five or six years the industry can 
really determine the cost of its chief raw material—cattle.” 

Reiterating the theme that the industry’s number one 
problem is the meagerness of its profit margin, WSMPA 
vice president Albert T. Luer commented that while in- 
dustry operators and technicians have proved that they 
can turn out more and better products at lower cost, “man- 
agement is still lagging in getting larger and more stable 
profits.” Warning his listeners against lowering quality 
standards when the going gets rough, Luer said: 

“The producer of quality merchandise has only one 
apology to make—on the price. The producer of inferior 
products has two apologies to make—one for the price and 
one for the quality.” 

Luer listed several “do’s 
listeners : 

“Speculation is a booby trap that many of us fall into, 
and it is a pastime few of us can afford since speculative 
profits are so seldom retained. The packer, in most cases, 
has the unfortunate tendency to reflect the hoped-for gain 
through speculation into a lowered selling price, thus dis- 
sipating any additional recovery for himself, as well as 
making a tough market for his neighbor. 

“In connection with increased costs, most of our western 
packers, as well as the national packers, do not keep pace 
with improved cost accounting methods. Neither do they 
reflect cost increases, such as those on wages, livestock, 
raw materials, containers, etc., into their cost accounting 
fast enough. These increases, if totaled up on a monthly or 
yearly rather than on a unit basis, would reveal themselves 
as staggering amounts, such as $10,000, $50,000 or 
$100,000. 

“Livestock prices must bear a proper relationship to the 
going sales values. Too often packers work on average of 
purchases, and when they attempt to reconcile these aver- 
ages over the month they generally find that their cattle 
costs are considerably on the high side in relation to sales 
realizations.” 

Several committees of the association reported on their 
work and made recommendations to the membership: 

ACCOUNTING: Ellis T. McClure said that a chapter on 
feed lot accounting has been developed for the association’s 
manual, but that it is being withheld for further study. The 
group has chosen “standards” as the next major project 
for study and incorporation in the accounting manual. 
McClure pointed out that packers ‘“‘need standards so that 


” 


and “don’ts” for his industry 


we can immediately stack up the various costs of producing 
a product with the raw material costs to determine each 
day what a satisfactory selling price would be. Or, in re. 
verse, we can determine from the market for the finished 
product what we can pay for raw materials.” The com. 
mittee also proposes to develop facts on fringe labor costs, 

MARKETING AGENCIES: Chairman Robert L. Clark 
of the West Coast Order Buying Co. stated his group’s 
belief that opposition to the proposed regulations under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act has had a salutary effect 
in bringing about modification of the proposals in the in- 
terest of marketing agencies and the P. & S. administration, 
The committee urged the establishment of machinery for 
immediate dissemination of facts, regulations and restric 
tions, originating with state livestock authorities and the 
BAI, applicable to the interstate movement of hogs, The 
committee recommended that the Washington office of the 
BAI be used as a control point in transmitting the informa- 
tion throughout the nation via the wire facilities of the 
USDA Market News Service. 

BEEF AND BEEF BONERS: Henry Kruse of the Seat- 
tle Packing Co., reporting for the beef committee, stated 
that a number of facts had been brought out in discussion 
with George A. Baxter, chief, perishable section, Office of 
the Quartermaster General; Paul C. Doss, chief, meat and 
meat products division, Department of the Army, and Col. 
Russell McNellis, chief, veterinarian division, Office of the 
Surgeon General, Department of the Army. 

Baxter told the group that the armed forces bought over 
800,000,000 Ibs. of fresh and frozen meat in fiscal 1952; 
about 42 per cent of this was beef, for which the QMC paid 
out about $250,000,000. Baxter said that it had been de- 
cided after study that beef required for the military services 
will normally be bought in the present U. S. Choice grade 
(corresponding to High Good (B) and Low Good (C) 
under the old federal specifications) and that the new 
U. S. Good will be procured when specifically desired for 
an installation or for resale in commissary stores, He 
stated that more qualified processors should quote on QMC 
requirements and pointed out that all that is needed is 
evidence of financial responsibility, technical “know-how” 
and approval of the plant by the MID and the Veterinary 
Corps. The Army is a good customer; buys much of its 
product in car or truck lots; is in the market in practically 
every state; pays within about ten days after delivery, 
and a bank loan can usually be obtained on a contract 
prior to performance. 

While some factors in the beef and beef boners groups 
urged the Army to anticipate its needs in buying and stor- 
ing beef during periods of ample supply and low prices, 
most of the processors felt that a steady program of buying 
in accordance with the current needs of the armed forces 
was the wisest policy since it avoided periodic speedups 
and shutdowns. 

Col. McNellis told the group that some users of four-way 
beef object to the amount of fat on some cuts, even urging 
a trim to 14 in., and that it is possible that the specifica- 
tions will be revised with regard to fat on sirloin butts, 
spencer rolls, loin strips and tenderloins. He emphasized 
that while the four-way method of preparation has cor 
rected many of the short-comings of three-way produet, 
boneless beef is difficult to inspect. In connection with 
criticism of the Army’s method of sampling ground beef, 
Col. McNellis said that an automatic sampling device is 
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HERE ARE THE DIRECTORS who will lead WSMPA in 1953. SEATED: 
Douglas N. Allan, James Allan & Sons, San Francisco; E, Floyd Forbes, 
president and general manager; G. F. Chambers, Valley Packing Co., 
Salem, Ore.; Henry J. Kruse, Seattle Packing Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
Anton Rieder, Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles, and C. F. Moore, 
Ogden Dressed Meat Co., Ogden, Utah. STANDING: Olin Nebergall, 
D. E. Nebergall Meat Co., Albany, Ore.; Alvin Gunther, Solano Meat 


being studied. He contended that later sampling, such as 
at destination, is not inaccurate since Army studies show 
that there is little moisture loss up to 48 days in product 
that is properly packaged and frozen. 

The veterinary expert noted several points on which the 


Army is having difficulty with four-way beef. Bulged boxes - 


continue to be a problem, as does the occasional inclusion 
of foreign material, such as bristle from wire brushes 
used in cleaning equipment. There has been some difficulty 
with temperature variation in frozen product; if the mate- 
tial does thaw during storage or transport it may lose as 
much as 444 to 5 per cent moisture containing 15 per 
cent soluble proteins. 

While the Army will continue to inspect on grade it will 
recognize USDA grading for all practical purposes. 

Criticism of the use of variable weight limits in buying 
carcass and boneless veal brought a statement from Paul 
Doss that pending further study it would probably be pos- 
sible to standardize on veal up to 325 lbs. for boning and 
up to 300 lbs. for carcass product. 

At a special meeting of the government group with the 
beef boners, Col. McNellis declared that veterinary officials 
are concerned about the delivery of beef at temperatures 
above those required by the Army, and that there are too 
many sour sockets. He stated that if the four-way boners 
do not correct the situation the Army will be forced to 
see that meat leaving processing establishments does not 
exceed 42° F, 

Requests that four-way boners be allowed to use beef 
from carcasses heavier than 900 lbs., and that more leni- 
ency be employed in acceptance of heifer beef, were re- 
jected by the Army representatives. 

SAUSAGE: Talks given by Emerson D. Moran and 
Carl Weisel at the sausage meeting are reported on pages 
33 and 36, respectively. Joseph Enos, chairman of the 
group, made the following recommendations: 

_ 1. The legal staff of WMPA should look into the legal- 
ity of the use of redemption coupons and premiums in con- 
nection with the sale of sausage. 
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Co., Vallejo, Calif.; Don Schaake, Schaake Packing Co., Ellensburg, 
Wash.; A. D. Mace, Humphrey-Mace Meat Co., Dixon, Calif.; Gene 
Ranconi, Walti-Schilling & Co., Inc., Santa Cruz, Calif.; O. B. Joseph, 
James Henry Packing Co., Seattle; George S. Wright, Wright Pack- 
ing Co., National City, Calif.; C. P. Shaffer, Midland Empire Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Billings, Mont.; Glenn W. Taylor, Anker Meat Co., 
Modesto, Calif., and O. L. Brown, Medford Meat Co., Medford, Ore. 


2. The association should consider the possibility of 
having one man on the staff who will devote his entire 
time to the sausage industry and its problems. 

HIDES: The meeting of this committee was held in 
conjunction with a regional gathering of the National Hide 
Association and was attended by Irving Glass, executive 
vice president of the Tanners’ Council of America; John 
K. Minnoch, executive director of the National Hide Asso- 
ciation, hide dealers, hide brokers, tanners and a few pack- 
ers. Problems discussed included hide takeoff, grub eradi- 
cation, manure allowances, marketing methods, freight 
rates and methods of combatting leather substitutes. 

TALLOW AND GREASE: After hearing talks by Dr. 
Waldo C. Ault, chief of the animal fats division, USDA 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, and Dr. L. M. 
Richards, Stanford Research Institute, the committee rec- 
ommended that WSMPA support the following program: 

Since the search for new industrial uses for tallow and 
grease shows considerable promise, the association should 
give its full support to obtaining increased appropriations 
to expand research projects conducted by the USDA and 
to bring the staff of the Eastern Regional Research Labora- 
tory up to full strength. Additional funds should also be 
requested for making contracts with private research 
agencies to find additional industrial users for animal fats. 

Research projects on tallow and grease being conducted 
by Stanford Research Institute should continue to receive 
support from WSMPA. The association’s board should 
consider the advisability of awarding one or more college 
fellowships annually for research in animal fats. Marketing 
research should be expanded and the Department of Agri- 
culture should assign an employe to the task of developing 
greater demand for American tallow and grease. 

ANIMAL DISEASES: Results of the extensive discus- 
sion of this committee, state and federal veterinary offi- 
cials, packers, stockyards and carrier representatives are 
set forth in the report on WSMPA policy at the beginning 
of this article. The panel and meeting talks by Dr. Wyss. 


McDonald are summarized on page 65. ae 
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Sees Profitable, Growing 
Meat Industry in 1953 


E. F. FORBES 


Speaking at the general session on 
Friday morning, Forbes reviewed the 
accomplishments of WSMPA and out- 
lined some of its future policies. Presi- 
dent and general manager of WSMPA 
since its beginning in 1946, Forbes has 
signed a new contract to lead the asso- 
ciation for another seven years. 


want, for a moment, to emphasize 
[:: importance of increasing the 

profits on our operations. This in- 
dustry is a sick one, but during the 
past 25 years I have seen it sick many 
times before, and, I have also seen the 
industry members resolve to get back 
on a profitable basis. We have many 
factors in our favor this year for help- 
ing us get back on to a profitable basis, 
among which are: a high level of em- 
ployment and purchasing power; in- 
creasing population in our nine-state 
area, and a larger supply of livestock, 
particularly cattle. 

On January 1, 1952, we had 87,844,000 
eattle on ranches and farms and feed 
lots, and at the beginning of this year 
we had 93,696,000, which was an in- 
crease of 5,800,000. 

We had 32,088,000 sheep at the be- 
ginning of 1952 and this year, 31,611,- 
000, or a decrease of % of 1 per cent. 

With respect to population, it is esti- 
mated that in California in seven 
more years we will have a population of 
15,000,000 people, and in our nine-state 
area we will have 25,000,000. Between 
1940 and 1950 California gained 42 per- 
sons per hour, and the gain in popula- 
tion today is continuing at that same 
rate. 

For the country as a whole the USDA 
forecasts that by 1975 the population 
will exceed 190,000,000, and in order 
to provide an adequate diet equivalent 
to their present diet we will need a 








cattle herd in excess of 100,000,000 
head, hogs in excess of 120,000,000, 
38,000,000 sheep, and greatly increased 
flocks of poultry. We will have to pro- 
duce 68,000,000,000 quarts of milk and 
81,000,000,000 eggs. Thus, farm and 
ranch production must keep pace with 
increased population, both as to produc- 
tion of feed and livestock. 

The 10,000,000 farmers of the country 
today who are feeding our 150,000,000 
people must by 1975 produce feed for 
over 190,000,000 people. 

The USDA states there is practically 
no new land to be put into tillable use, 
but that the farmers must develop in- 
creased productive methods to be able 
to feed our population with the same 
diet and per capita consumption of food 
that they are eating today. 

I have no doubt that the farmers 
will meet this challenge through im- 
proved efficiency in farming methods, 
and through increased livestock produc- 
tion. We packers, too, should meet this 
challenge with better processing meth- 
ods, merchandising and distribution. 

Thus, from the standpoint of raw 
material for our industry, our years 
ahead are ever expanding ones. With 
this future, why should we not put our 
house in order and have a healthy, re- 
spected, profitable, expanding meat 
packing industry? If we, in this asso- 


LEFT: Group from Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, 
included Blaine Baesler and Bill Owsley, both 
of San Francisco; Hanns Schreiber, sales pro- 
motion, Los Angeles, and H. R. McNeill, San 
Francisco. 


RIGHT: C. E. Ricci, vice president, Royal 
Tallow & Soap Co., Inc., San Francisco; Emil 
Keller, partner, Keller Bros., St. Helena, Calif.; 
S. V. Brunetti, office manager, Royal Tallow 
& Soap Co., and Kurt Schmidt, owner, Prime 
Meat & Sausage Products, San Francisco. 


ciation, will only make up our minas 
to do so, we can and will do it and 1953 
shou'd prove to be a good year for ys, 
We should determine not to kill or 
process any livestock or meat that we 
cannot sell at a profit. 

Now, with respect to government con- 
trol, many people in our meat business 
out here think this Association is a war 
baby, and only useful to them in times 
of emergency and under government 
control. They are mistaken. This Asgo- 
ciation has proved to ke of greater 
benefit to the industry in normal times 
when the industry is operating under 
free enterprise, unhampered by govern- 
ment control. This was proved by the 
growth it made from October 16, 1946, 
when the OPA controls were eliminated 
and when our membership was only 100 
companies, to a growth of over 300 
companies by the beginning of 1951, 

During that normal period the inde- 
pendent meat packing industry of the 
West came of age and earned the re- 
spect of and a place in the councils of 
the industry and in government, and 
also a voice in determining the policies 
to be followed by the meat industry as 
a whole in the United States. 

While controls have been suspended 
over our industry, we are not out of 
the woods. We must fight to see that 
the control law expires on June 30 and 
that no stand-by controls are enacted. 
This is not going to be easy. The Re- 
publican administration is not going to 
be too anxious to remove all control 
legislation. The latest Gallup poll, 
dated January 23 of this year, on the 
subject of whether controls should be 
allowed to lapse on June 30 showed 61 
per cent of those contacted in favor of 
continuing controls after June 30, to 
29 per cent who wanted controls done 
away with. 

Senator Capehart has introduced a 
bill to provide stand-by economic con- 
trols, that contains 99 pages and em- 
braces a complete set of wage, price 
and other control powers which could 
be made effective overnight by the 
government, whenever :the government 
cecided to invoke controls to try to 
prevent inflation. 

This legislation is especially danger- 
ous to us because it would be a constant 
threat over our head. It would prevent 
the full effective operation of the forces 
of demand and supply in establishing 
price levels in our industry, and it 
would be the first time in the history 
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of this nation that we have ever had 
permanent legislation embracing the 
principles of controls. 

Last week Senator Capehart, who is 
chairman of the Senate banking and 
currency committee, said that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is in favor of stand-by 
legislation. 

This Association agrees with Senator 
Taft that such legislation is entirely 
unnecessary and should be defeated. 

Even without stand-by controls you 
are going to have to live with a great 
deal of government in your business, 
and cope with the problems that it 
poses. 

Before I leave this subject of con- 
trols, I would like to quote Grover 
Cleveland. As his second term was 
drawing to a close, and when such 
things as luxury liners in the North 
Atlantic and railroads linking the East 
to the remote hamlets of the West, and 
electric power were captivating the 
business mind as much as atomic power 
absorbs its attention today, Mr. Cleve- 
land in substance had this to say to 
the businessmen of his day: 

“If you, the businessmen of this na- 
tion, do not interest yourselves in the 
matters of politics and legislation, then 
the vast properties which you own and 
which so vitally concern you will be 
managed by those who neither under- 
stand nor care for them.” 

And these words are truer today than 
they were then. 

I want to mention the first step in 
our public relations program, the pub- 
lication of a price pamphlet of which 
we distributed about 185,000. The fact 
that the price of meat has gone down 
does not eliminate the story which we 
were attempting, through that pamph- 
let, to sell the housewife, and to educate 
her to think about the price of meat 
in terms of her present day purchasing 
power. I think we did a good job. Of all 
the consumer research data that we 
gathered, where we had people contact- 
ing the housewife at the markets as 
they took these booklets, almost every 
one of them said: “Well I never 
thought about the price of meat in this 
Way.” Many of them said, “Well, I am 


PRESIDENT E. F. FORBES (STANDING) AND SPEAKERS FOR THURSDAY AFTERNOON'S PANEL 


going to take that home and show it to 
my husband who is always complaining 
about the price we pay for meat.” 

I think that instead of 185,000 of 
those pamphlets, we should have dis- 
tributed 500,000. The pamphlets act as 
an assist to the meat retailer when 
people complain about the price of 
meat. They give him an opportunity to 
offer a booklet to customers who object 
to meat prices. 

Now, our second phase of the public 
relations program is the utilization of 
the vacant space on our truck bodies. 
The space can be. used to help promote 
local and national charitable and other 
drives. When not used for these pur- 
poses, it can boost our own meat prod- 
ucts. (Ed. Note: Outside the convention 
hall placard samples were displayed 
that would fit into panels on truck 
bodies.) 

I am happy to report that we have 
been able to work out a new group in- 
surance program for non-union em- 
ployes of our member companies that 
will be uniform and will not cost more 
than the sort of hodge-podge arrange- 
ments that we have had the last two 
years when there were four or five 
different policies. I think that as we go 
along and the volume of people insured 


RELAXING BETWEEN 
convention sessions were, 
I. to rs: M. L. Machlin, 
president, and K. L. Hes- 
son, superintendent, both 
Machlin Meat Packing 
Co., Norwalk, Cal.; Frank 
Jerome, manager, Cali- 
fornia Extraction Co., 
Norwalk, and N. H. 
Stocks, assistant superin- 
tendent, Machlin Packing 
Company. 
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increases that the rates will be much 
lower than we have been paying and the 
benefits will be as much or more. 

In conclusion I want to give you more 
or less a personal report because I am 
now ending the contract which I made 
with the WSMPA board of directors on 
March 15, 1946 to manage your then 
infant association. The Association has 
made great strides in those seven years. 
It has protected its members from un- 
fair competition and from bad legisla- 
tion, both state and national: It has 
seen to it that the western packers and 
processors received fair and eguitable 
treatment under OPS regulations which 
they did not receive under OPA. It has 
earned a respected voice in councils of 
the meat packing industry. It is not 
only respected but listened to by gov- 
ernment, It has advanced from its hum- 
ble beginning in 1946 with 48 member 
companies to a membership of 422 
member companies at the end of 1952. 
Your Association is a solvent, progres- 
sive business organization with no in- 
debtedness, and has operated with an 
excess of revenues over expenses. 

I am happy to .ay that I have signed 
a new contract with the Association to 
act as its general manager for the next 
seven years. 
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A little more than two years ago we 
announced a new silent cutter, 
“BOSS” CHOPeCUT, which uses a 
straight, double blade, double edge 
knife and cuts with the cool chop- 
ping stroke of a cleaver as distin- 
guished from the frictional, draw-cut 
stroke of a butcher knife, 


At that time we sold a number of 
these machines and we have in- 
stalled many more in the interven- 
ing period. 

Now, thanks to the unselfish coop- 
eration of CHOPeCUT users, we are 


able to offer unassailable proof of 
the machine’s cooler cut, more ho- 
mogeneous product, and greater 
capacity. 


Your interest in producing the finest 
possible product... at a profit... 
will be well served by your request 
for our free Bulletin No. CC-492 
which presents CHOPeCUT data in 
detail. Write now! 


Inquiries from_the Chicago area should be 

addressed to The Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ly Company, 824 West Exchange Avenue, 
hicago 9, Ill. 


THE ane SUPPLY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 


\\ 
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Symposium on Sausage 


AUSAGE took the spotlight Wednesday afternoon at a major session 
chairmanned by Joseph F. Enos, Pureta Sausage Co., Sacramento. 
Leading off in the three-speaker event was Emerson D. Moran, consultant 
to the meat industry, who discussed “Modern Trends in the Sausage and 


Bacon Industry.” 


Carl Weisel, jr., president of Weisel & Co., Milwaukee, stressed the 
“Importance of Quality in Sausage,” and Ralph J. A. Stern, American Spice 
Trade Association, told about “Spices and Their Origin.” 

A lively question and answer session followed the talks. On the panel 
as “answer men” were Enos, Ben Miller, jr., Miller Packing Co., Oakland; 
Albert T. Luer, Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, and Eugene Malo, Del 
Monte Meat Co., Inc., Portland. Moran acted as moderator. 


MORAN: My remarks on the topic 
of “modern trends” are “plagiarized” 
from processors who are scattered 
across the continent. During the past 
twelve months I have been in intimate 
contact with the industry in Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Maryland, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Ontario in Canada. Slaugh- 
terers and non-slaughterers, federally 
inspected and non-federal houses, 
Kosher and Kosher-style, with tonnage 
varying from a few thousand pounds 
to hundreds of pounds per week. 

My comments are based on what 
these processors are saying and doing, 
and planning for the coming years. 

The “modern trend” in management 
thinking is summed up in this: The 
sausage industry is a manufacturing 
business to which must be applied prin- 
ciples which have proven sound in other 
manufacturing lines, especially the 
manufacture of other foods. The foun- 
dation of a successful, expanding busi- 
ness is uniform product acceptable to 
its consumers, packaged in the manner 
in which the consumer desires to pur- 
chase, at the price the consumer is 
willing to pay for the quality received. 
With the foundation of a product es- 
tablished, domination of or a fair share 
of a market, requires a well-trained 
and closely-supervised sales organiza- 
tion, plus professional advertising. 

The sausage industry has been forced 
into this thinking by a combination of 
circumstances: 

1, The fierceness of competition, both 
within.the industry: itself and the com- 
petition of other goods for the con- 
sumer’s dollars. 

2. The public’s demand for quality, 
backed up by the ability and willing- 
ness of more people to pay more for 
Sausage that satisfies—sausage on the 
dinner table. 

3. The use of the self-service meat 
section in the retail food store. Gone is 


the friendly counter man who made 
them buy what he wanted to sell. Your 
wieners must hold their own alongside 
of Brands A to Z, and Mrs. Housewife 
picks the one she wants, or none if none 
looks right to her. 

4. The gradual disappearance from 
the industry of the old time Wurst- 
maker, and the industry’s difficulty in 
attracting and training his American- 
born counterpart. 

5. The upward pressure of costs and 
the difficulty of earning a sufficient 
margin to maintain, modernize and ex- 
pand plant facilities under present-day 
tax burdens. 

Because of these pressures, and 
probably others of which you are 
acutely aware, management of our in- 
dustry is shaking off many of the old 
viewpoints and is setting out to make 
and sell sausage just like other Ameri- 
cans make and sell thousands of other 
commodities. 

Let’s look at the modern trends in 
sausage production—how we make a 
sausage item in 1953. 

Take a product new to the industry, 
the skinless smoked sausage which is 
going to town in a large way in many 
sections of the country. Here is a mild- 
ly flavored, coarse ground sausage that 
must be tender on the table, but with 
sufficient binder to minimize greasing 
in process. It must have reasonable 
peel-ability and, because it is going 
into a consumer package, it must have 
close weight tolerance. Its cost can be 
somewhat higher than that of wieners, 
but not too much higher or volume will 
be curtailed. 

So, the plant’s Product Committee 
talks it over and tests are begun. First 
we must have a product, so we make 
and sample batch after batch. Who 
samples? Not the sausage foreman, the 
superintendent, the sales manager and 
the general manager. What we need are 
consumers more typical. We take the 
hog shackler, the office janitor, the 
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boss’ secretary, the cashier, the billing 
clerk, the new beef boner, the plant 
nurse, and when they say “Go!” we go. 
We ask the wife and the children to 
try it on the table. When they get en- 
thusiastic, maybe—maybe we have a 
product. 

Then the product committee looks it 
over again. What is the cost? Will it 
be safe under production conditions? 
Will we have grease and rework? Will 
it peel? Can we make weight? Will the 
color hold? What will be the retail 
price? What will our margin be? 

Satisfied in all respects, we go into 
production. There’s a sales program, 
an advertising program—these we 
need. But they will flop without prod- 
uct. So we tie down our product with 
rigid specifications. How else can we 
get that uniformity of quality? We 
know we get it, too, for we sample 
and we analyze, and we check our 
yields. We use quality control. 

Everything, through chopping, grind- 
ing, mixing, stuffing, smoking, peeling, 
and packaging is done to a definite 
standard—by the clock, by the ther- 
mometer, by a standard formula. This 
is the modern trend in sausage pro- 
duction. Any variation in formula is 
controlled by specification, and ap- 
proved by production, cost and sales 
departments prior to change. 

This modern trend places a burden 
on management, which is where it be- 
longs. The sausage foreman no longer 
has to be a superman, a wizard, a tech- 
nical genius as well as a capable labor 
supervisor. He has to plan his work, 
and see that it is done according to 
specifications. 

Management must make it possible 
for him to do this. 

If formulas are to be unvaried, his 
materials must be made available. This 
means forecasting requirements in the 
sausage department, which means an- 
ticipating sales. Kills must be foremost, 
and produced materials augmented by 
outside purchases. Adequate, up-to-date 
facilities must be provided so that uni- 
form conditions can be established 
throughout the production cycle. Man- 
agement cannot hold production super- 
vision to specifications unless it is phy- 
sically possible to adhere to specifica- 
tions, For example, if smoking is to be 
done to a standard cycle, smokehouses 
must be uniform and controllable. If 
they are not uniform and controllable, 
how can we get 16 links of skinless 
smoked sausage that weigh 16 oz., % 
oz. over or under? If the smokehouses 
are not uniform and controllable, who 
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is responsible? Certainly not the har- 
ried sausage supervisor who can only 
try to do the best he can with what 
management provides. 

Management has come to recognize 
what is required to do the job de- 
manded by modern circumstances, the 
points mentioned before—competition, 
self-service, the critical consumer, the 
vanishing Wurstmaker, the battle for 
margins. 

The trend in management thinking, 
briefly covered here, is the important 
modern trend in the sausage industry. 
It has been developing during my as- 
sociation with the industry, which is 
just entering its twentieth year—it 
may have started long before. 

You, gentlemen, are manufacturers. 
Your materials are more variable and 
unstable than are those of the hard- 
ware manufacturers, and your prod- 
uct requires more protection and has 
considerably less life-expectancy. But 
fundamentally you are going to use the 
same principles as the hardware manu- 
facturers. This is the modern trend. 

I have literally been talking about 
how to obtain what could be called 
“practical uniformity” in sausage 
products. This is a trend which is being 
powered by determined management. 
It takes in the idea, also, of quality. 

Quality in sausage is elusive in defi- 
nition. Today it doesn’t have to mean 
bull meat and regular pork trimmings 
in wieners, or fresh pork sausage 
which is 70 per cent lean. Cadillac parts 
do not necessarily add up today to qual- 
ity in sausage—in the mind of the con- 
sumer. 

Take the skinless wiener for ex- 
ample. They tell about a sausage con- 
sultant who really knew the business. 
A favorite stunt of his was identifying 
skinless wieners blindfolded. One day 
he was putting on his little show, hav- 
ing bite-size samples of heated prod- 
duct placed in his hand on toothpicks, 
one after another. He rattled them off; 
“Luer, Los Angeles; Felin, Philadel- 
phia; Tobin, Rochester; Neuhoff, Dal- 
las, Hunter, East St. Louis,’ and a 
smart boy slid in a bite-size piece of 
medium-rare sirloin. 

He chewed, smacked, and shook his 


head. “You have me licked for the first 
time in 20 years. I don’t know that one, 
but I'll tell you this—it will never 
sell!” 

The skinless wiener has “Quality” 
for the consumer if it: 

1. Looks good—smooth surface, 
bright color, even links, fresh. 

2. Is in a tight, clear package, with 
parts of each sausage visible. 

. Is tender, juicy, and well flavored. 
. Always looks and tastes the same. 
. Can be found “everywhere.” 

. The brand name is familiar. 

. The label states “all meat.” 

. It holds up until consumed. 

Our industry is learning to give the 
consumer her idea of “Quality.” Mrs. 
Housewife is the judge. We in the in- 
dustry manufacture “sausage” — but 
the consumer buys a “meat food prod- 
uct” for her family’s consumption. She 
is not guided in her buying by tradition 
as we have been in manufacturing. 

Going down the self-service case she 
is also looking for a unit—a pound of 
wieners, 6 oz. of sliced pickle loaf, 6 
oz. of breakfast link sausage. The mod- 
ern trend is towards consumer packag- 
ing and packaging which offers maxi- 
mum protection to the product for the 
longest possible length of time. Thus 
the packaging trend places an addi- 
tional emphasis on uniformity, for Mrs. 
Housewife automatically expects pack- 
aged products of all kinds to always 
be the same. 

Packaging is expensive. The industry 
has a reflex that draws itself back 
in horror at the thought of adding 15c 
per pound to the cost of large bologna 
just to get it into an odd-ounce vacuum- 
ized pouch of impervious transparent 
film. Then some processor sees the 
light, takes the plunge, works out the 
bugs, and his competitors’ bologna vol- 
ume hits the skids. When their loaves 
and other slicing products start drying 
up, there is no choice—they slice and 
package also. Because that is the way 
Mrs. Housewife wants to buy! 

Thus packaging cost, added to other 
upward pressures, puts the selling price 
of our product dangerously high. If our 
prices get too high, Mrs. Housewife 
passes us up for hamburger, pork 
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LEFT: E. M. Peterson, president, and Gere Ranconi, secretary-treasurer, both of Walti- 
Schilling & Co., Inc., Santa Cruz, Calif.; K. J. McGranahan, construction, Santa Cruz; 
W. A. Muriole, manager, Santa Cruz Branch, Bank of America, and Allan Petersen, 


vice president, Walti-Schilling & Co. 


RIGHT: E. V. Hohener, owner and Ernest Bartolomie, both of Hohener Meat Co., San 
Leandro, Calif.; John L. Berchem, co-owner, Berchem Meat Co.; Walt Mosle, Hohener 


Meat Co., and E. V. Hohener, jr. 
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chops, or what’s worse, macaroni and 
cheese in the casserole. Rising costs 
have set off another trend—efficiency 
of production. 

We must produce more per man-hour 
with less waste of materials and sup- 
plies. Not only has quality control 
moved into the sausage industry, but 
also industrial engineering. Layout, 
flow, gang organization, standards and 
incentives are being revised. Costs must 
be held down wherever possible, for our 
prices must be those the consumer is 
willing to pay for the quality received, 

On my first visit to a plant, man- 
agement says, “We want it better.” On 
the second visit I hear, “We want it bet. 
ter—and cheaper.” On the third visit 
it becomes, “We want it better—and 
cheaper—and we want to get more 
money for it than our competitors can 
get!” 

This is a neat trick, and perhaps de- 
scribes the present situation in the ba- 
con industry—but one which will 
change. 

With the chopper cure for sausage 
and artery pumping of hams it became 
inevitable that attention sooner or later 
would be given to getting bacon to the 
smokehouse in less time than a day in 
cure per pound. As you are aware, 
these efforts have included curing in 
warm pickle, pumping, and punching 
holes for speeded-up penetration of 
dry-cure, the latter the latest arrival in 
the field. 

It is my understanding that some- 
thing over one hundred machines are in 
use pumping bacon—with possibly one 
hundred different techniques. 

There does not seem to be an indus- 
try pattern as yet developed—it varies 
from 10 per cent of 60-salometer pickle 
to 5 per cent of 100-salometer pickle, 
with holding time after pumping vary- 
ing from none to seven days. Yields 
from green run from i00 per cent down 
to 92 per cent, with the characteristics 
of the finished product as widely dif- 
ferent. 

I have sampled pumped product 
which only looked like bacon—before 
cooking, and I have sampled pumped 
bacon with flavor equal to that of box- 
cured bellies. 

To check on what the industry is do- 
ing, in January I made a modest sur- 
vey. Plants contacted included one for- 
mer employer, four ex-clients and 17 
current clients. Here are my questions 
and the replies in summary: 

1. Are you using a machine for fast- 
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. day in " 224 ~Cohouse, president, Frye & Co., Seattle. 
aware, ~ . , “= 2. Adolf Remmele, sausage superintendent, 
ring in ‘ Peters Sausage Co., St. Paul. 
unching : 3. L. G. Ramsbottom, order buyer, Hebron 
tion of Livestock Commission Co., Hebron, Nebr. 
rrival in 4. LeRoy M. Brown, advertising manager, 
and Eric C. Anderson, sales manager, both 
t some- ! ees of Cesco, San Francisco. 
s are in a oa 5. Fred Kaelin, and Thores Johnson, part- 
ibly one i af ners in Made-Rite Sausage Co., Sacramento. 
, 6. S. L. Prante, manager of meat boning 
n indus- plant, W. S. Marks, Woodland, Calif.; 
t varies ‘ Gene Thompson, manager, meat boning 
r pickle ’ — | me ‘ plant, Kaufmann Meat Co., San Jose, 
r pickle, :  Calif., and Dr. J. T. Johnstone, The All- 
lg vary- eee = bright-Nell Co., Chicago. 
. Yields 7. Edward R. Swem, editor, The National 
nt down ; Provisioner, Chicago and W. B, Clausen, 
teristics ; | 4 industrial engineer, Oakland, Calif. 
ely dif- | 8. Joe P. Lagae, manager, Carstens Pack- 
* ing Co., Spokane; Daniel Dohm, jr., presi- 
product dent, Dohm & Nelke, Inc., St. Louis, and 
—before James M. Murdock, superintendent, Car- 
pumped stens Packing Co., Spokane. 
of box- 9. Fred Hedwall, sausage foreman; John 
: , Clauss, sr., president, and John Clauss, jr., 
y 8 do- : secretary, all of Ciauss & Kraus, Inc., Sac- 
est sur- ramento. 
one for- 10. E. C. Steiner, president, Kentmaster 
and 17 Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, and Ernie E. Bark- 
uestions ley, Pacific Coast distributor, Pasteuray 
‘or fail Co., St. Louis. 
nities 11. Frank Biiek, vice president in charge 
of engineering, The Glebe Co., Chicago, 
and David Weissman, Drying Systems, 
Inc., Chicago. 
12. Maynard Tipper, vice president, and 
Albert O. Steckman, president, both of 
Tipper Tie, Inc., Union, N. J. 
13. H. R. Kenyon, sales manager; Andrew 
J. Schnell, western representative, and Lee 
Kenyon, president, ail of Preservaline Mfg. 
Cw., Flemington, N. J. 
14. Larry Tauber and Ed Ellies, both vice 
presidents, Transparent Package Co. 
15. Ted Dye, president, Ted’s Meat Co., 
Inc., Stockton, Calif., and Becky Schnitz- 
er, owner, Schnitzer Trucking Co. 
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LADIES DEPART FOR an all-day tour. It included visits to Fisherman's Wharf, 
the Presidio, Golden Gate Park, Stanford University and Sunset House. 


cure of bacon? 12 Yes—10 No. 

‘2. Is the machine satisfactory? 11 
Yes—1 No. 

3. Are you satisfied with your pres- 
ent technique? 6 Yes—6 No. 

4. Are you fast-curing, or are you 
thinking of fast-curing, all grades of 
bellies? 8 Yes—4 No. 

5. Are you considering giving up 
fast-curing of top-grade bellies? 1 Yes 
—5 No. . 

6. Are you considering giving up fast- 
curing of all bellies? 1 Yes—11 No. 

7. If you are not fast curing, are you 
considering getting into fast curing of 
bellies? 8 Yes—2 No. 

It is interesting to note that although 
50 per cent of those pumping are not 
satisfied with results, 6624 per cent are 
pumping, or thinking of pumping all 
grades of bellies. 

Only one is thinking of giving up on 
top grade bellies. Only one is thinking 
of throwing in the towel on the whole 
proposition. 

Which route the industry will take 
is pure speculation, but it seems reason- 
ably certain that a speeded-up bacon 
cycle is developing. The idea is born 
and the equipment is available and be- 
ing promoted by aggressive firms. 

A compromise will be effected be- 
tween wild hopes and practical reality. 
One processor is satisfied with 95 per 
cent yield from green weight and seven 
days in cure. Sliced for three weeks, his 
bacon on the table is a fancy, premium 
bacon. He has eliminated his boxes with 
their maintenance, cut his curing time 
40 per cent, raised his yield 6 per cent, 
and is satisfied with his quality. He is 
happy. 

There will be considerable cost-sav- 
ing with fast-cured bacon, how much 
depending on the practice which will 
ultimately emerge. The result will be 
lower prices for the consumer, for the 
pressure of competition will prevent 
the taking of additional margin on the 
product. 

My advice to you gentlemen of the 
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Association is to pick a machine and 
get straight on its use, because this 
fast-cured bacon is a-comin’. You will 
have to figure out another use for your 
bacon boxes. 

A great awareness of the need for 
sanitation has developed in the meat 
processing industry. This is not an is- 
sue forced by government inspection, 
but by enlightened self-interest. The 
possibilities of bacterial contamination 
must be minimized. Equipment must 
be not only clean, but sterile. Even the 
personal habits of workers must be 
controlled. For example, the hands of 
workers must be washed frequently. 

Last week I was in a non-federally in- 
spected plant where this problem has 
been met by locating the wash-basin 
outside of the dressing room. Above it 
a sign reads, “Wash your hands be- 
fore returning to work!” 

The plant superintendent and I were 
standing nearby when a worker came 
out of the dressing room and right by 
the wash basin. The superintendent 
touched his arm to stop him and point- 
ed at the sign. The worker said, “I 
always wash my hands before going 
back to work, boss, but right now I’m 
only going to lunch.” 

The last trend I want to mention is 
that towards new packages and new 
products in the sausage industry. Mrs. 
Housewife seems to want them. Experi- 
mentation and such research as can be 
afforded are being pushed as never be- 
fore. The results are obvious. 

With proper merchandising, various 
processors have achieved substantial 
volume with sliced luncheon meats, 
skinless smoked sausage under vari- 
ous names, the sandwich spreads, whole 
hog pork sausage, skinless fresh link 
sausage, and the “midget” sausage— 
Braunschweiger, bologna, cooked sa- 
lami. The overwrap of large sausage 
in pliofilm and Cry-O-Rap—dquite re- 
cent in development, not only saves 
storage shrinkage, but also is making 
a hit with retailers because of its 


“freshness” retention until ready for 
slicing. 

Our industry is getting to be more 
imaginative. New products and new 
packages offer a great opportunity to 
wide-awake sales managers. To get on 
the street with something no one else 
has to offer, something readily saleable 
when properly merchandised, this can 
fire up a sales organization to a point 
where it distributes more of other prod- 
uct. Many houses use new developments 
with this in mind. They build prestige 
and reputation for leadership in the 
sausage industry just as they do in 
automobiles, aircraft or fountain pens. 

We are manufacturers. We develop 
and design, we engineer and control 
production, and we merchandise. 





QUALITY SAUSAGE 
SELLS! 











CARL WEISEL: This summer I 
made a trip through Denmark, Hol- 
land, Germany, and Switzerland. Natur- 
ally I was interested in all the aspects 
of the sausage business. My observa- 
tions confirmed opinions of former 
years; that sausage is an essential and 
important part of the diet of Europeans. 
You have undoubtedly observed the 
same thing in America where there are 
groups of European born Americans 
and their descendants. To them sausage 
is not just a luncheon item, or a party 
snack, but forms the main basis of their 
meals. Then why isn’t there more sau- 
sage eaten in the U. S. by the so-called 
“native born?” 

I think there are two answers to that 
“Why.” First, and foremost is the fact 
that many people regard sausage with 
suspicion. They are sure that it is made 
from scraps, unfit for any other use, 
and they shy away from it. And you 
can’t blame them when you have heard 
sausage makers tell that they wouldn’t 
eat their own products. 

The other reason is a lack of knowl- 
edge of the place of a sausage in the 
daily diet on the part of the American 
housewife. She knows wieners, liver- 
wurst, and occasionally buys some 
sliced sausage for her husband’s or the 
childrens’ lunches. She has little or no 
idea of the food value of sausage and 
how it can be built into her daily menus. 

Quite frankly, gentlemen, the great- 
est enemies of the sausage business— 
the ones who do the most damage to 
the industry—are sausage makers. Poor 
quality sausage drives the consumer 
away from the eating of any and all 
sausage. Before any of you start to 
condemn the other fellow, however, I 
suggest that you, as sausage manufac- 
turers, get out of Grand Central Sta- 
tion and take a look at the City—take a 
look at your own _ products—decide 
whether you are making them to meet 
a price, or whether they are the best 
that you can make—and whether you 
really are proud of them. 

Back in the early thirties, at the 
depth of the depression, the sausage In- 
dustry had a price complex—and so did 
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NEVERFAIL 






ENSTER HAMS 


NEVERFAIL, the original spiced cure, produces 

a rich, full-bodied flavor, different from all other 
hams. In addition, the natural spices in 
NEVERFAIL have antioxidant properties .. . as 


proved by recent independent research 


studies. Send for complete information: 
“The Man You Knew” 





H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., INC. 


6815 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE * CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 
Plant: 6819 South Ashland Avenue 
H.J.MayeréSonsGo..nc, IN CANADA: H.J. MAYER & SONS CO. (Canada) Limited, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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the retailer. Dollars were few in the 
pockets of the consumer. In order to 
capture them there was a tendency on 
a large part of the industry to make 
a sausage cheaper and cheaper. 

Those of us who continued to make 
“Top Quality” products had a tough 
time—our volume went down to dan- 
gerous levels. The production of this 
cheap sausage had a disastrous effect 
on sausage business as a whole. Poor 
quality sausage drove the housewife 
away from the use of all sausage. Nat- 
urally she had tried to stretch her budg- 
et, and bought this cheap sausage. 
Wher: she got this sausage home, and 
her husband and children refused to eat 
it, she was “off sausage for life.” 

Around 1937 there was more money 
in the hands of the public and there 
was a definite and continued demand for 
better sausage. The sausage manufac- 
turer who had kept up his quality 
reaped benefits from this demand. So 
did the retailer who continued to sell 
better quality sausage and luncheon 
meats. Gradually other processors saw 
the light and improved the quality of 
their product. The result was a gradual 
increase in the volume of the sausage 
business. 

Then came Pearl Harbor and the 
war years. OPA fixed prices—meats 
were scarce and the housewife turned 
to sausage to fill her meat require- 
ments. She soon found that good sau- 
sage cost her no more than poor quality 
and she began to buy more “Top Qual- 
ity” sausage. She became more discrim- 
inating because she realized that there 
was a difference in sausage. 

This demand for better products has 
carried over to the present. Quite frank- 
ly, gentlemen, our business since the 
end of World War II has been better 
than ever before. We realize that this 
is due to the fact that the housewife 
still recognizes top quality in sausage 
and is willing to pay for it. The temp- 
tation, when business is not so good, 
or when we listen too much to our 
salesmen, is to make sausage down to 
a price. You know the old saying, 
“There never was a product that 
couldn’t be made worse and sold for 
less.” In my time I have seen two well 
established Milwaukee sausage makers 
go out of business by adopting that kind 
of manufacturing policy. Their products 
got progressively worse, until there 
came a point at which they could not 
sell them at any price. 

Fortunately, today a lot of the by- 
products that many sausage makers 
might put into sausage are being 
canned as animal food and are not 
available. 

There is only one way to make good 
sausage—and that is to use good ma- 
terials. It is not hard to make top qual- 
ity sausage. Remember—you will al- 
ways have competition from low-priced 
—low quality sausage. It just requires 
strength of character to resist the 
temptation “to meet a price.” The 
recollection of quality remains long 
after price has been forgotten. 

In the past years there has been a 
tremendous increase in the self-service 


AND A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL 


1. A. D. Anderson, co-owner, Gem State 
Meat Co., Boise, Idaho; L. B. Liljenquist, 
WSMPA representative, Washington, 
D. C.; Gordon Roth, farm reporter, Radio 
Station KCBS, San Francisco, and Wm. J. 
Losh, public relations, WSMPA, San 
Francisco. 

2. Sylvan Blondheim, partner, Syivan 
Blondheim & Co., San Francisco; Carl 
Bachle, sausage superintendent, Port Stock- 
ton Sausage Co., Stockton, Calif.; Jack 
Behling,. Sylvan Blondheim & Co., San 
Francisco; B. Benjamin, R. E. Bauman Co., 
Los Angeles, and Chas. J. Hoerner, Sylvan 
Blondheim & Co., San Francisco. 

3. “Virgil G. Knudson, owner, Knudson 
Packing Co., Preston, Idaho; Leo Stone, 
partner, and Mrs. and Hal Solomon, all of 
Lewis Casing Co., Seattle. 

4. George P. Zenner, owner, Zenner’s 
Meats, Portand, Ore.; Water Gallus, man- 
ager; Mrs. Walter Gallus, and Jacob Gal- 
lus, president, all of Portland Provision 
Co., Portland. 

5. Fred W. Riley, sausage foreman, B & M 
Meat Co., Long Beach, Calif.; Virgil G. 
Knudson, owner, Knudson Packing Co., 
Preston, Idaho; Dave Foorman, treasurer, 
Merchants Packing Co., Los Angeles, and 
J. E. Manning, owner, Ogden Livestock 
Auction, Ogden, Utah. 

6. Ellis T. McClure, manager, Cuyamaca 
Meats, Inc., El Cajon, Calif.; Frank Bau- 
man, office manager, James Allan & Sons, 
San Francisco; Ken Groothoff, secretary, 
William Taaffe & Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, and Benjamin C. Gibson, office man- 
ager, Walti, Schilling & Co., Inc., Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 

7. Art Egan, partner, Egan Anderson 
Co., Omaha; Edward D. Burke, Livestock 
agent, Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Railroad, Los Angeles; Ray C. Burke, gen- 
eral livestock agent, Omaha, and M. L. 
Jackson, livestock freight traffic service, 
Los Angeles, both of Burlington Railroad. 
8. John L. Carpenter, partner, Carpenter- 
Hetzler Co., Los Angeles; Harold Smith, 


president, John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffa-_ 
lo, N.Y.; John Sommer, owner, Variety 
Sausage Co., San Francisco, and Jack 
Hetzler, partner, Carpenter-Hetzler 

Los Angeles. 

9. Joe C. Jali, partner; Mrs. Jali; 

and Mr. Clem E. Swenke, partner, 

of S. & J. Meat Co., Portland, Ore. 

10. C. F. Moore, partner, Ogden 

Meat Co., Ogden; J. W. Jones and 

W. Taylor, both partners, Anker Meat : 
Modesto, Calif., and Robert L. Cox, Ameri. 
can Spice Trade Association, San Fran- 
cisco. 

11. F. J. De Benedetti, president, Id 


Meat Packers, Inc., Caldwell; Fritz uo 


WSMPA; Eugene Malo, general ma 
Del Monte Meat Co., Portland, Ore.,. 


Dante Tognoli, president, Del BMesinel Meat 4 


Co., San Francisco. 
12. C. A. Parlier, partner, Grants Pass 


Provision Co., Grants Pass, Ore.; Orrin © 
L. Brown, owner, and Kenneth Brown, both — 
of Medford Meat Co., Medford, Ore., and — 
B. W. Schott, Meat Packers Equipment 


Co., Oakland. 


13. John Schindler, owner, Packers Equip. 
ment Inc., Los Angeles; John W. Ran 


coni, Walti, Schilling & Co., Inc., Santa 


Cruz, Calif.; James B. Gaffner, owner, — 
Gaffner and Co., San Francisco, and James 
M. Smith, packinghouse engineer, San 


Francisco. 


14. Fred W. Riley, sausage foreman, and 7 
M. Blumer, co-owner, both of B & M 


Meat Co., Long Beach, Calif.; Herman 


Waldman, owner, Herman Waldman Co,, © 


Los Angeles, and Ray J. Latimer, co-owner, 


B & M Meat Co., Long Beach. 


15. Victor F. and Mrs. Fox, Howard © 
Reese, and John Hickey, partners, oa 


Sausage Co., Sacramento. 

16. Dr. F. W. Timm, assistant inspector, 
Federal Meat Inspection, San Francisco} 
S. L. Prante, manager, W. S. ; 
Woodiand, Calif.; W. S. Marks, owner, 
W. S. Marks, Woodland, and Dr. A. J, 


Wahn, inspector in charge, Federal Meat ” 


Inspection, San Francisco. 





sale of sausage and luncheon meats 
along with that of red meats. The em- 
phasis is on making these packages 
attractive and eye appealing. Naturally 
the makers of these various types of 
wrappers bring us samples of the ma- 
terials that they have printed for other 
sausage makers. 

Among some of these expensive and 
beautifully printed or lithographed 
wrappers I recognize those of sausage 
makers who have a reputation in their 
areas for making the lowest quality. 
What good is it to bring out an at- 
tractive package and then fill it with 
sausage and luncheon meats that are 
so poor in quality that they drive the 
consumer away? 

An attractive package will sell once 
—resales are up to the product itself. 
The same is true of advertising. Many 
thousands of dollars are spent each 
year to advertise sausage that does not 
have the top quality appeal to the con- 
sumer. The campaign didn’t “go over” 
and the advertising agency or the local 


The 


newspaper is blamed for the failure. 


Isn’t it good sense to make a on 


quality product, and make it out of g 
beef, pork and veal, to spend a lit e 
more money on the product? Spend @ 
little less, if you must, on the most ex- 
pensive wrapper and put a little me e 
goodness on the inside. Most of you 
probably are not too cognizant of t 
various state regulations that are be 
ing promulgated throughout the Unit 
States. We happen to do a national’ 


business, and are very cognizant of” 


these regulations. 


Aa 
2 


Many states now have laws prohibit- : 


ing the use of “extenders”—the use of 
colored casings—and other restriction 
Michigan has gone beyond the regul# 
tions of the Bureau of Animal Industf, 
as to standards of protein, water am 
fat content. The state formerly perm! 
ted the sale of No. 2 Grade sausagi 
eentaining variety meats. This law Vv 
amended in 1952 so that no variet 
meats of any kind are permitted 
smoked sausage, and the protein, %@ 
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You never need an AX\to get 
SAFEWAY CUR E 


out of the drum! 


* SAFEWAY CURE never hardens! 
it’s always soft and fluffy from ‘ 
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” DISSOLVES 
SAFEWAY © ce — INSTANTLY! 
MEAT INDUSTRY SUPPLIERS WILL NOT | 

DETERIORATE! 





This recorded Certificate of Approval guar- 
antees that it has been laboratory tested and 
is 100% perfect! No drum that isn’t, ever 
leaves our plant! 


Ready for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


MIS maintains large warehouse stocks strategi- 
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LEFT: Harry Salter, general manager, Salter Packing Co., Los Angeles; Joe Woron, 
partner, City Packing Co., Seattle; David D. Mindel, Mindel & Co., Los Angeles; Ben 
Miller, general manager, Union Packing Co., Los Angeles, and C. K. Le Fiell, owner, 


Le Fiell Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles. 


RIGHT: Stan Averch, sales manager, Capitol Packing Co., Denver; Al Byk, owner, Byk 
Sausage Co., Los Angeles; H. J. Guggenheim, treasurer, Willits Green & Hayes, Los 
Angeles; Armando J. Flocchini, co-owner, Durham Meat Co., San Francisco, and Chet 
L'Ecluse, vice president, Triangle Cold Storage Co., Los Angeles. 


and water percentages have been tight- 
ened. That is the general experience. 
Once you get a law governing sausage 
manufacture and labeling, it is made 
more stringent from year to year. 

Other states are preparing to follow 
Michigan’s example. I can also tell you 
that the housewives of this country, 
through the Federation of Women’s 
‘Clubs and other national and state or- 
ganizations, are aroused on this matter 
of poor quality sausage. Unless you as 
§ausage manufacturers clean up your 
State industries, you will find your- 
selves saddled with regulations that 
will make you squeal. 

How can sausage consumption be in- 
greased? By making not just quality 
fausage—but top quality sausage. You 
tan increase your own sales by making 
the kind of sausage that will call for 
the comment, “I never knew sausage 
tould taste so good.” 

Maybe you are thinking “What kind 
of an ax has this guy Weisel to grind?” 
Why should I tell you that it is to your 
advantage to make top quality sau- 
fage? Maybe you think I should be 
selfish and not try to elevate the stand- 
ards by which sausages are judged. 
Maybe you think ‘that the more poor 
Quality sausage is made—the more I 
tan sell of Weisel’s top quality. 

Quite frankly, I am not afraid of the 

competition of “top quality sausage.” I 
feel that the more top quality sausage 
that is made, the more sausage will be 
bought and consumed—and I will con- 
tinue to get my share. 
However, I am deathly afraid of an 
iterease in the volume of poor quality 
Sausage if business should fall off a 
bit. When the housewife is off of all 
Sausage, then it is harder for me to 
sell her Weisel’s. 

When things get a little rougher fi- 
hancially, when competition gets keen- 
ér, when your salesmen come crying to 
you—that’s when you must have the 
Intestinal fortitude to keep your prod- 
ucts at top quality. Ignore cries of your 
salesmen for cheaper competitive prod- 
ucts. When you cut price, you cut 
quality, and when you cut the quality 
you injure the whole sausage business. 





A LOOK AT SPICES 











RALPH STERN: The many kinds of 
natural spices used in the meat indus- 
try and where they come from were re- 
lated by the speaker. Probably the 
earliest authentic records of spices are 
those of the Old Testament references 
to tithes of cumin and anise. 

Spices are used today, said Stern, 
for the same purpose as they were by 
those ancient purveyors of food in the 
hazy days of antiquity. Flavor and pre- 
servative qualities then, as well as now, 
govern their usefulness. 

There are three general classifica- 
tions of natural spices: 

1. Spices such as peppers, cloves, 
etec., are parts of aromatic plants 
grown in the Tropics. 

2. Spice herbs such as marjoram, 
sage, etc., refer to the leaves of aro- 
matic plants in the Temperature Zone. 

3. Spice seeds such as coriander, 


caraway, etc., are the fruit of seeds of 
plants grown in the Temperate Zone. 

There are 35 different spices, seeds 
and herbs in general flavoring use, ac- 
cording to the speaker. 

Stern first discussed black pepper, 
the world’s most popular spice which 
comes mostly from India. The U. S. has 
imported about 30,000,000 lbs. of black 
pepper since the close of World War 
II. Black pepper is the dried, not fully 
ripened berry of a climbing vine and is 
a native of the East Indies. 

White pepper refers to the berries 
of the same vine as black pepper, but 
they are left on the vine until fully 
ripened. 

Cayenne pepper is a native of tropi- 
cal America and Africa but is now cul- 
tivated in many parts of the world. It 
is a fruit of the hot branch of the cap- 
sicum family and is the most complex 
of the spice family as to size and va- 
riety, heat and color. In the semi-hot 
classification are the Anaheim and 
Ancho varieties which are the basis of 
chili powder, grown in Southern Cali- 
fornia and Northern Mexico. 

Paprika is the sweet variety of cap- 
sicum and is grown mostly in Spain 
and, to a limited degree, in Southern 
California. 

Allspice or Pimento is the fruit of 
an evergreen tree of the Myrtle family, 
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Rudorf, general manager, and W. C, Callahan, sales manager, the Fresno firm. 
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a native of the Western Hemisphere. 
It is the only major spice grown ex- 
clusively in this hemisphere, being cul- 
tivated primarily in Jamaica. 

Cinnamon or Cassia is the bark of a 
tree of the Laurel family, the true bark 
of which comes only from the Island 
of Ceylon. 

Ground Cinnamon used in the general 
spice trade is properly called Cassia 
and comes from China, French Indo- 
China and Indonesia. 

Cloves is the dried, unopened bud of 
an evergreen tree and is a native of 
Molucca, known as the Spice Islands 
of the Indonesian Archipelago. The 
principal source for its commercial use 
today is Madagascar and Zanzibar. 

Ginger, the root of a lily-like tropical 
plant, is found mainly in Jamaica, 
Africa, Cochin, India, China and Ja- 
pan. 

Nutmeg-mace, the seed of a peach- 
like fruit is a native of East India. 

Tumeric is an aromatic root of a 
plant of the Ginger family but is unlike 
Ginger in color and flavor. 

The second classification of spices 
Stern discussed was the herbs, listed as 
follows according to principle source 
areas: 

Bay leaves (Laurel), from the Medi- 
terranean area; sweet basil, from 
France; marjoram, from France; ore- 
gano, from Mexico; rosemary, from 
France and Portugal; sage, from Dal- 
matia (Dalmatian sage is superior to 
sage from other locations in both flavor 
and preservative qualities); Savory, 
from France; Thyme, from France, and 
Saffron, from Spain. 

Listed under the third classification, 
spice seeds, were: 

Anise, from Bulgaria, Mexico, Spain, 
and Turkey; caraway, from Holland; 
cardamon, from Ceylon; celery, from 
France and India; Coriander, from 
Morocco. Argentina and Roumania; 
Cumin from Iran, India, Morocco and 
Mexico; Dill, from India and California; 
Fennel, from Argentina and Lebanon; 
Foenugreek, from India, Turkey, Ar- 
gentina and Egypt; Poppy, from Hol- 
land, Turkey and Argentina, and Mus- 
tard from Denmark, Holland, England 
and the United States. 


About one fourth of the World’s mus- 
tard seed is produced in Montana and 
Eastern Washington. Onion powder 
and Garlic powder, dehydrated, are 
classified as flavoring vegetables, 
Sterns said. 
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QUESTION: “We would like some 
information on the value of a labora- 
tory in relation to the sausage busi- 
ness. 

ALBERT T. LUER: We have estab- 
lished a laboratory in our plant and find 
it invaluable in our business. There 
are many problems that come up daily 
for which you want the answer such as 
the moisture content of sausage. When 
you are restricted to 10 per cent added, 
you want to know how close you get to 
10 per cent, whether it is 9% per cent, 
11 per cent or 8 per cent. The closer you 
can get to 10 per cent, of course, the 
more profitable your product will be. 
The laboratory provides the answer. 

We also make laboratory tests on 
the bacterial count of all meats we use 
daily, whether we buy boned meats or 
whether we bone them ourselves. That 
is very important, because whenever 
you get a high bacteria count in meats 
you will know very well that you are 
going to have graying in sausage. 
There is a certain standard figure set 
which means that your meat is prac- 
tically sterile. 

If it rises above that figure you are 
in trouble, so we take a bacteria count 
and we analyze our different ingre- 
dients. We determine fat content. Al- 
though we use the laboratory mainly 
for sausage, we also use it for many 
other purposes. 

The laboratory is not expensive. We 
started it with an initial outlay of a 
$1,000. The greatest problem was to 
get a good young technician who knew 
the meat industry. 

We went East, found a young man 
and moved his family out here. He is a 
college graduate, has had some ex- 
perience in the meat packing industry, 
and has done very well. 


LEFT: In group from Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, were, front row: Bruce Durling, 
Chicago; Irwin Martin, Oakland; Don Johnson, Portland; V. C. Van Duzer, Oakland, and 
C. A. Wood, Chicago. Back row: T. R. Miles, Chicago, and Al Mills, Los Angeles, 


RIGHT: Representing the Visking Corp., Chicago, were: L. E. Houck, assistant general 
manager; Frank Kennedy; Fred Adams, assistant sales manager; Roy Freund; George 
Perry, Mrs. Perry; Jim Milio, western district manager, and Gus Freund, vice president 


and general manager. 
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EMERSON D. MORAN: I might ada 
a word on the cost I don’t know how 
long ago it was, Mr. Luer, that your 
laboratory was started. One processor 
in the East set up a laboratory last 
year and the equipment cost him 
$1,200. which is not a great deal. 

QUESTION: How do you keep your 
identity on your product when slicing 
and pre-packaging is done by the re- 
tailer? 

MORAN: I think I can answer that 
one myself. The answer is you don’t, Of 
course, you may get the retailer to use 
your labels. 

QUESTION: What happens when a 
retailer features merchandise and has 
his pre-pack labels printed with the 
packer’s formula and th- packer de- 
cides to change his ingredients? 

JOSEPH F. ENOS: That one would 
sound very simple, because naturally if 
the retailer had his labels printed up 
with a formula that the packer had 
been using, and if it is changed, natur- 
ally if he is going to be ethical they 
would be absolutely of no value to him. 
They would have to be reprinted again. 
Of course, there are some that probably 
do not pay too much attention to the 
ingredients on the label and continue to 
use them, but whenever a formula is 
changed naturally the ingredients on 
that statement, whether it be on a 
label or a casing or wrapping material, 
must be changed also. 

LUER: I want to add to that. Have 
you ever been up against it, say, when 
vou have half a million labels on hand? 
It stops you from changing your for- 
mula until you can liquidate that sup- 
ply. Finally, when you get down to the 
thin end you would destroy them, but 
you do have to inform your customers, 

MR. HOFFMAN: I wonder if the 
housewife is reading those formula in- 
gredients ? 

MORAN: I think they read them to- 
day. I think they have learned to read 
them. 

LUER: There is a firm in Los An- 
geles right now that spends a great 
deal of money on advertising, both on 
television and on radio, that says, 
“Read your ingredient legend. The 
product and the materials used are list- 
ed according to their importance under 
Government Regulation.” 

If you make a good sausage you are 
proud of it and not ashamed of it or 
the ingredient legend. The housewife 
is forced to read the legend because ad- 
vertising calls her attention to it. 

QUESTION: I would like to direct 
a question to Mr. Weisel. We have sev- 
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IN THE SWING OF THINGS 


1. G. F. Chambers, president, and Carl L. 
Wolz, sausage foreman, both of Valley 
Packing Co., Salem, Ore. 
2. Anton Rieder, president, Coast Packing 
Co., Los Angeles; Hugh H. Bridgford, 
owner, Bridgford Packing Co., Anaheim, 
and Morris Arnopole, partner, Arnopole 
Meat Co., Modesto, all of California. 
3. Mrs. and Mr. Geo. K. Wurster, partner, 
Pureta Sausage Co., Sacramento. 
4. Sidney N. Le Fiell, owner, Le Fiell Com- 
pany, San Francisco; Joe Kaeslin, owner, 
and John M. Straub, manager, both of 
Alpine Packing Co., Stockton, Calif. 
5. Mrs. and John E. Rowland, John E. 
Rowland Co., architect, Berkeley, Calif. 
6. Wm. C. Schmidt, executive vice presi- 
dent, and C. W. Stav, Seattle, both of 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincin- 
nati. 
7. Wm. Lasar, president, Lasar Manufac- 
turing Co., Los Angeles, and E. H. Nichol- 
son, manager, Special Business division, 
U.S. Slicing Machine Co., La Porte, Ind. 
8. W. E. Gelinsky, executive vice president, 
Lewis Bros., Portland, Ore., and Karl N. 
Soeder, owner, Karl N. Soeder & Co., 
Omaha. 
9. Robert L. Poer, president, and T. L. 
Bergen, treasurer, both of Tempe Meat 
Packing Co., Tempe, Ariz. 
10. Dr. Arthur G. Boyd, chief, division of 
animal industry, and Dr. J. E. Stuart, 
chief, bureau of livestock disease control, 
both of California State Department of 
Agriculture, Sacramento. 
11. Edward H. Oppenheimer, president, 
Chicago, and Cy Fels, vice president, San 
Francisco, both of Oppenheimer Casing 
Co. 
12. J. W. Brasher, presdent, Western 
States Hide Co., Los Angeles, and Geo. S. 
Wright, owner, Wright Packing Co., Na- 
tional City, Calif. 
13. H. C. Griffin, superintendent, and H. 
L. Nebergail, vice president, both of D. E. 
Nebergall Meat Co., Albany, Ore. 
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the money-saving, eye-appeal line! High 
quality, uniform, completely dependable. 


WEET DICED 


READY-TO-USE, NO CUTTING, no brine. 
Packed in convenient #10 tins. No spoilage, 
no left-overs. 


RED 


bright, firm, thick-walled. Cannon’s own 
California Wonder sweet pepper strain — 
crisp pieces — similar to the fresh vegetable. 


PEPPER 


more — more for your money. Up to 10 
ounces more per can, three pounds more 
peppers per case. Extra heavy pack (Pat. 
No. 2,587,466). 


ORDEK TODAY 


Write to your nearest distributor or direct to 


H. P. CANNON & SON, INC. 


\\ Bridgeville, Delaware Established 1881 
\ 




















CANNON BRAND 


“Sets 7 “ 











What does 
this do for 








Controls and indicates it! Whatever temperature you're 
worrying about, this Taylor FULSCOPE* Indicating 
Temperature Controller will control it within very 
close limits —and tell you what it is at a glance. 
Direct set adjustment permits easy adjustment of control 
point for change in process temperature—simply turn 
large knob on outside of case. Particularly suitable for 
open vats, scalding tanks, pressure cookers, storage vaults, 
retorts, sterilizers, cooling canals. Available in a variety 
of ranges from minus 40 to +270°F. 
There are Taylor instruments and Control Systems 
designed to help you keep quality up and costs down 
in every phase of meat packing. Ask your Taylor Field 
Engineer, or write Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 
Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling temperature, 
pressure, flow, liquid level, speed, density, load and humidity. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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eral major packers in the nation wo 


gee fit to make imitation sausage. I 
would like to have him reiterate some- 
thing on that subject relative to its ef- 
fect, and why this type product is being 
manufactured. 

CARL WEISEL: The federal govern- 
ment and certain states permit a packer 
to make an imitation sausage, and that 
is based entirely on the formula which 
he uses. Many housewives, of course, 
don’t like the term “imitation.” We 
picked up a label some time ago of a 
large packer who made an imitation 
pologna. After reading this formula I 
think the only thing he missed in there 
was the kitchen sink. 

I don’t think imitation sausage has 
any part in our program of good sau- 
sage. I think we should all attempt to 
produce a better sausage so that the 
housewife is going to be assured of a 
product that is sound food, fit for any 
table. 

Don’t misunderstand. Imitation sau- 
sage can be eaten, but after all you can 
eat sawdust, too. You may not live 
too long if you eat it, but you can eat 


It. 

MORAN: The MID defines sausage 
as not containing over 3% per cent ex- 
tender and not over 10 per cent added 
moisture, and if you want to make 
something that looks like sausage and 
has over 34% extender and 10 per cent 
moisture, then you must label it “imi- 
tation.” Generally, I would say the 
MID inspected packer makes imitation 
bologna to compete with the uninspect- 
ed producer who has no restrictions 
over his product. It is unfortunate that 
the packer does that, but there seems 
to be a certain market for a cheap 
product, and lots of people want their 
share of that as well as their share of 
the quality market. That has been my 
observation. 

QUESTION: In making quality sau- 
sage, like ham, bologna, and wieners, 
would you recommend using a milk or 
cereal flour ? 

BEN MILLER, JR.: We used milk 
several years ago in our plant. Up to 
the more recent time we used a cereal 
flour. At the present time we are not 
using anything like that. The improve- 
ment in salability proved a pleasant 
surprise. 

MORAN: I was in a plant last month 
that decided to make all meat wieners 
for certain merchandising reasons, so 
we made some all-meat wieners and 
everybody sampled them and _ said, 
“They are tender and they are juicy, 
but they haven’t got that old flavor that 
belongs with this house.” So the next 
day we made some wieners exactly the 
same way and we put in 3% per cent 
wheat flour. They said, “This is what 
we need. This is part of our basic 
flavor.” The wheat flour returned the 
old, well-known flavor. 

Whether or not you would use milk 
powder or cereal in a sausage, I think, 
depends largely on your particular cir- 
cumstances. There is a definite flavor 
with most of the cereals, and there is a 
certain sweetness that comes with milk 
powder. I think it would depend largely 








TOP: The registration desk did a rushing business. BOTTOM: Packers greet old 


friends as they arrive for the convention. 


on what your customers would want in 
flavor. 

LUER: Perhaps I can elaborate a 
bit more on that. If you put cereal in 
your franks by adding 3% per cent to 
the finished product, there might be ob- 
jection from the housewife. That is why 
milk solids are used: because Mrs. 
Housewife likes this non-fat milk solid 
added. She likes that word “non-fat- 
tening”; she thinks it is slenderizing. 

Now, she knows that cereal is fat- 
tening. In 3% per cent added to your 
finished product you can’t see much 
difference in flavor whether it is milk or 
cereal, but when you have to put the 
word “cereal” on you might have an 
objection from the housewife. Further, 
you have to consider the difference in 
cost between milk and wheat flour. 
There was a time when milk was very 
objectionable and we went to cereal. 
Then we went back to milk until we 
went to franks, and now, we make an 
all-meat frank. If the housewife doesn’t 
object to cereal there is no objection to 
using it. 

I took objection one day to an edi- 
torial in a Los Angeles paper in which 
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the writer stated: “This packer’s bo- 
logna is all loaded with cereal.” 

He used two words which I didn’t 
like: “loaded” and “cereal.” 

We talked to some home economists 
on the newspapers and they think that 
the housewife thinks that cereal is 
corn flakes, or grapenuts. I set the edi- 
torial writer straight at lunch one day. 
I said, you used two bad words, “loaded” 
and “cereal!” First of all, by law it is 
only 3% per cent, so I can’t see where 
it is loaded, and cereal doesn’t mean 
breakfast food. It means an extender, 
flour. 

I said, you use cracker meal at home 
when you make a beef loaf or meat 
loaf. It holds the juices, doesn’t it? I 
told him an extender is used in sau- 
sage for the same purpose. He saw the 
light. 

QUESTION: May we have some in- 
formation on how to retain color in 
pork sausage and the best way to get 
the best in color without. putting any- 
thing in that will make the government 
mad? 

MORAN: The only way I know to 
handle pork sausage to get the best 
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LOOKING UP AND DOWN THE LONG AISLES OF EQUIPMENT EXHIBITS. 


results, is to chill the trimmings thor- 
oughly before they go to the mixer. 

One good practice that I have wit- 
nessed with packers who ship pork sau- 
sage a long way and have it hold color 
very nicely is to chill the trimmings; 
they go to the coarse plate and into 
the mixer with the spices, and then that 
meat is chilled out overnight again be- 
fore it is given a fine grind. Their 
standard is to have the stuffer between 
36 and 40°F. Below 36° it is pretty 
hard to stuff and get any production. 
Above 40° the product smears consid- 
erably going through the horn. After 
the sausage is stuffed, it is very quick- 
ly dried and chilled before being pack- 
ed, then, after packing, it is held at 
86-38° before being shipped. 

QUESTION: In: about the last five 
years I have noticed a very appreciable 
difference in one seasoning, ground nut- 
meg that we use in one particular prod- 
uct. Now, I detect a turpentine flavor 
and odor in a certain product we make. 
Do we have a turpentine content in nut- 
meg, and if we don’t what is it? If 
we don’t have, why is nutmeg different 
than the seasoning we had five or eight 
years ago? 

RALPH STERN: I don’t think nut- 
meg is any different today than it was 
five years ago. You have this prob- 
lem in any type of spice that contains 
oil. It should be freshly ground. You 
don’t have to grind it today and sell it 
tomorrow, but within a_ reasonable 
length of time it should be processed. 
Your supplier is a very important per- 
son to you. You have to depend on him 
to get fresh ground nutmeg, and that is 
something that it might be well for you 
to check into. Further, all spices are 
sensitive. I am talking about spices, and 
rot nutmeg alone. They absorb odors. 
Frequently I have been in plants and 
it is surprising to see a drum or barrel 
with the cover or top off in rooms that 
have other strong odors, such as am- 
monia. Spice being a fibre substance, it 
will reabsorb those odors. It is ad- 
visable to see that the container is 
properly closed and kept away from 
other strong odors. 


Large plants usually have _ spice 


rooms for that particular purpose that 
are closed from the remainder of the 
plant. 

QUESTION: I have purchased nut- 
megs from three different spice houses 
in three separate states, and we get the 
same odor and the same flavor in the 
finished product. I wonder if there is 
anyone in the room from a laboratory 
that has ever had nutmeg thoroughly 
analyzed ? 

STERN: Dr. Prader, a member of 
the panel of the research committee of 
the American Spice Trade Association, 
is here and will be glad to answer a 
technical question on the chemistry of 
nutmeg. 

DR. PRADER: Any spice contains 
many constituents to make up the to- 
tal flavor. As the gentleman just said, 
the nutmeg does contain a certain per- 
centage of a class of essential oils. Tur- 
pentines are a very special combination 
of these essential oils. Nutmeg in its 
very high state has a high content of 
oils. It shouldn’t give you an abnormal 
flavor of turpentine, however, or ab- 
normal odor. I would say if you really 
have a problem that is different from 
previous years we would be glad to see 
samples of it and see whether there is 
any evidence that the spice has been 
contaminated, or if you are getting a 
true natural nutmeg and perhaps you 
are using it in higher concentration 
than you should. Also, you may have 
been using nutmeg in the past that has 
lost its strength by evaporation or age, 
or by standing. 

COMMENT: I was interested in Mr. 
Weisel’s remarks on good sausage and 
his trip to Europe. Two years ago I 
found out that sausage makers in 
Bavaria are using the plasma from the 
blood in sausage, and it is considered a 
very nutritious factor. They use little 
separators. I am surprised that our 
equipment manufacturers have not 
looked into this. It would give us added 
weight and added material from our 
killing floor instead of using lungs and 
scraps. 

MORAN: I know that if you take 
blood from the killing floor from cattle 
and if you put into it a little non-co- 
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agulator, sodium citrate, and you run 
it through a cream separator, like we 
have plenty of in Wisconsin, you get 
a separation and that separation has 
albumen. If you drop a little of that in 
the frying pan it sets up just like egg 
white, and if you drop a little in your 
sausage it sets up just like egg white, 
too. What the possibilities are com- 
mercially in this country, I don’t know. 
I don’t believe the MID would possibly 
permit its use. The uninspected house 
with a killing floor might be interested 
in it. It can be done. I have seen it done 
two or three times in the last year in 
uninspected plants. 

WEISEL: The gentleman is quite 
right. They do that with regularity in 
Bavaria, particularly. I have also seen 
it done in Denmark. But as Mr. Moran 
said, it is something that I question 
whether our various state legislators, 
or the MID would permit the practice 
in this country. It would disturb the 
protein setup. 

QUESTION: What happens to the 
packer’s name and reputation when- 
ever a housewife gets a stale or de- 
teriorated package of pre-packaged 
luncheon meats. 

MORAN: I think the same thing hap- 
pens that happens to the name and 
reputation of any manufacturer when- 
ever you buy something that doesn’t 
come up to expectations. Do you think 
that is correct? 

LUER: I don’t think it is. 

MORAN: All right, Mr. Luer. 

LUER: You are correct so far, but 
only half. The other half is that based 
on research in our area we find that 
the housewife accepts the packer’s 
trademark if she knows that he has a 
good product and she blames the deal- 
er or retailer for abusing the product. 
We have found that out through ques- 
tionnaires. But, it is up to the packer 
to see that his product moves expedi- 
tiously because his name is still on it. 
There is no question about it. The 
housewife has been generous down our 
way to put the blame where it should 
be. 

MORAN: You might be interested in 
this. The acceptance of packers’ sliced 
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products varies widely around the coun- 
try. In some places it is very satisfac- 
tory and very successful. In other 
places, very slow in developing. 

But with respect to the vacuum 
packers, I saw a machine in Chicago 
last week that does more than pull a 
vacuum. It shoots a little nitrogen into 
it. It looks very interesting. The inven- 
tor puts the nitrogen in, he says, to 
take the strain off the seal in the 
pouch, thereby avoiding any leaking, 
also preventing the crushing of soft 
products like sliced dried beef, and 
preventing the sticking together of 
sliced meats and sliced cheese. 

He says the nitrogen has two other 
beneficient results. One is improving 
the color of products, which has not 
been very good when they are displayed 
under these fluorescent lights, and the 
other is that it holds off that peculiar 
deterioration we get when a vacuum 
package is too old and broken and held 
for a little while. The machine does 60 
pieces a minute. 

QUESTION: Is there any tendency 
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to vacuum packing, 
vacuum packing? 

MORAN: Yes, and no, maybe. I sort 
of noticed this around the country, that 
the nature of the package selected by 
a processor for this job depends to 
some extent on the scope of his dis- 
tribution, that is, the spread of his dis- 
tribution and the type of business he 
operates. We know that with a vacuum 
we get longer life. We get a little 
longer color retention under the lights. 
We get a little more protection for a 
longer period. If a business is strictly 
jocal in nature it seems to me that local 
people are going to the non-vacuumized 
package. 

LUER: I have a question I would like 
to ask you, Mr. Moran. 

Can you successfully use frozen 
meats in pre-packed products? 

We use so little frozen meat in sau- 
sage that I don’t know whether it can 
be used to a greater extent. Now, we 
never use frozen meat in franks, 
neither pork nor beef. I wonder what 
the light burn effect on fresh meats 


or away from 


MARATHON CORPORATION, Menasha, Wis., was well represented at the convention. L. to r., 
Pete Zounes, owner, Zounes Meat Co., Chula Vista, Cal.; Don Coslett, Los Angeles; Phil 
Rundquist, assistant advertising manager; E. V. Krueger, sales manager; H. B. Tomson, western 
sales manager; John Bonini; Reece Stigler, San Francisco; R, E. Lemberg, Omaha, and R. E. 
Bonini, merchandising manager, all of Marathon Corp. 


versus frozen in finished product dis- 
played under lights would be. 

MORAN: I will attempt to answer 
that in part. I have seen sliced luncheon 
meat made out of all frozen meat, 100 
per cent, both beef and pork items, and 
I have seen it made with frozen pork 
and frozen beef only. In the vacuum 
package, at least, I could see no ap- 
parent difference under the lights in a 
three or four day period. 

Now, we all know in the sausage 
business that there are certain prob- 
lems in connection with developing col- 
or, curing agents in frozen meats, and 
there are certain practices that you 
must adhere to or you don’t get good 
color development. I would think that 
if the good practices were not followed, 
then we might have more fading with 
frozen meats than we have when fresh 
meat is used. 

QUESTION: Can a packaging house 
salesman do an effective job of selling 
the delicatessen line? 

In other words, can a man who is 
selling fresh beef, pork and lard also 
sell luncheon meats and wieners and do 
a good job? 

WEISEL: In the 32 years of my ex- 
perience in this business I have never 
found a man who is strictly a packing- 
house salesman that can do a real good 
job in selling sausage. His greatest as- 
set in selling is volume. Now, it may 
be that if a man is a combination sales- 
man, selling fresh meats and sausage, 
he can do a fair job. 

We have found that salesmen who 
had an intimate knowledge of fresh 
meat sales were usually not very suc- 
cessful selling a specialty line. 

MORAN: The sausage business gen- 
erally has been dominated by sausage 
manufacturers who are not packers, but 
I think the difficulties of making money 
with fresh meat are pushing the pack- 
ers to a new determination to do sau- 
sage business, and I would expect to 
see a more intensified effort on the part 
of the packers to dominate the sausage 
picture. 

QUESTION: I would like to know 
something about the different kinds of 
link sausage. First, is “the brown and 
serve,” second is the “skinless pork sau- 
sage,” and the third is “Brownies.” 

MORAN: I know the “Brown and 
serve” sausage. Some is being made on 
the West Coast. It is thoroughly cooked 
fresh skinless pork sausage. It can be 
warmed in a few minutes and is ready 
to eat. They tell me the sausage is slit 
and put through a steam chamber for 
a certain length of time. It then goes 
under a battery of heat lamps, infrared 
lamps, or a high frequency deal, and 
comes out thoroughly cooked and ready 
to eat. 

(ED. NOTE: Someone from the audi- 
ence offered the comment that a 
“Brownie” is a smoked pork sausage.) 

QUESTION: Will ‘this quick bacon 
cure, mentioned earlier, work with Ca- 
nadian style bacon? 

MORAN: I understand these ma- 


‘ chines can be adjusted for jowls, fat 


backs and Canadian backs as well as 
bellies. 
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At left—Dry-Sys Smoke 
House, loaded with 
ing eg 1 t vid Bust ready for 
yi i : smoking. 
At vy Below — Dry-Sys_ Me- 
seh chanical Smoke Gen- 
erator that will do the 
job. 





about SMOKEHOUSES: 


They should possess these important features: 
Smoke all provision and sausage products. 
Automatic control of temperature and humidity. 
Minimum shrinkage of products. 

Uniform performance the year round. 

A thorough circulation of air, well distributed. 
Tight, insulated panel housing on steel framing. 
Easily cleaned, economically operated, trouble free. 
Designed for you, to fit your plant conditions. 


about SMOKE GENERATORS: 


They should possess these important features: 

Heavy steel plate housing, well insulated thruout. 
Cyclone type fly-ash collector, leaving smoke clean. 
Plenty of cool, dry smoke, retaining all flavoring ele- 
ments. 

Large sawdust capacity, mechanically agitated. 
Controlled, forced air feed to combustion area. 
Only compressed air required to operate—no wiring. 
Easily cleaned grate area—easy sawdust removal. 
Drawer type ash receiver, simple to empty. 

Shipped complete, ready to go to work, 


DRYING SYSTEMS, INC. 


Engineers e Contractors e Manufacturers 


1815 FOSTER AVENUE e CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS | 


Phone: ARdmore 1-9100 
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your sausage: casings pails 

Fas-Tie closure machines pleat the casing, - 
crimp over the pleated end with the metal 
Fas-Tie fastener, and punch the hanger hols: 
for the Fas-Tie loop. 

Fas-Tie saves 10 to 20% of casing costs. 

by close crimping. Fas-Tie eliminates costly 

stockinettes - string-first ties! Stringcostsdrop 

50%. Fas-Tie guarantees straight hangs. — 


Increases to 100% in production are easy 
with a Fas-Tie operator sealing 450 casings 
each hour! 


Closure machines are 
available in many. 
models for the sma 
and the large packer. 
For the ideal solution to 
your sausage end clo~ 
sure problem, use the 
original metal fastener. 


Write for FREE 
Fas-Tie booklet—NOW! 








Meat Industry Forum 


N INDUSTRY Forum Thursday afternoon brought together all industry 

segments to discuss “What We Will Contribute to the Welfare and 
Prosperity of the Livestock and Meat Industries in 1953.” Ten-minute 
formal talks by representatives were followed by a panel, moderated by 
President Forbes. Thomas Carstens, Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
presided at this session. The industry divisions and speakers are listed 
below. 

Livestock Producers: John H. Guthrie, vice president, American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, Portersville, Cal.; S. P. Arbios, vice president, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, Stockton, Cal., and Virgil Groves, chair- 
man of the swine section of the California Farm Bureau Federation and 
past secretary of the California Pork Producers Association, Farmington, 





Cal. 
Consumers: 
sumers’ affairs, Berkeley. 


Mrs. Mildred Edie Brady, consultant and writer on con- 


Labor: Milton S. Maxwell, first vice president, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America, San Francisco. 

Meat Retailers: Ray L. Buchanan, executive vice president, Lucky Stores, 
San Leandro, Cal.; Henry Fogel, president, San Francisco Retail Meat Deal- 
ers Association, and D. M. Phipps, Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland. 

U. S. Government: Harold F. Breimyer, head, livestock section, division 
of marketing and transportation research, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Packers: Henry J. Kruse, Seattle Packing Co., Seattle, Wash. 


JOHN H. GUTHRIE: Despite the 
current price structure for cattle and 
the expected lower prices for forthcom- 
ing months, which discourage raising 
as many cattle as the consumer wants, 
the cattle industry will adopt im- 
proved methods to help it produce as 
many cattle as possible, the first forum 
speaker told his audience. 

The industry already is buying and 
using better breeding stock and im- 
proved feeding practices, he asserted. 
For example, the western cattle grower 
found that by mixing salt with protein 
substances herds are kept in better con- 
dition the year ’round and the beef is 
better. In an area where much of the 
grain must be imported, methods of 
stretching grain and still producing 
good beef, are being adopted. Irrigated 
pastures are playing an important role 
in the western country. 

One marked advance, Guthrie said, is 
use of public lands. As ranchers begin 
to clear more of these lands, they are 
getting more stable permits from the 
government. Included in a program of 
improving these ranges is clearing, re- 
seeding, developing water, etc. 

Guthrie indicated that the attitude of 
_the cattle producer on such things as 
price controls and tariffs is beneficial to 
the industry. They will oppose stand-by 
controls, he said, as they feel they “tie 
the industry hand and foot.” 

“We are also going to oppose any 
compulsory grading. We think volun- 
tary grading is a fine thing. Probably 


more of you people will grade beef now 
than before the compulsory grading 
went into effect, but we feel it should 
be on a voluntary basis... . 

“We feel that our tariff rates are way 
down below where they belong. We cer- 
tainly don’t want any reduction in 
tariffs. . . . We watch transportation, 
and we will ride along with you on 
classification legislation.” 

S. P. ARBIOS: A “Program of Ac- 
tion,” aimed at legislation remedies and 
other constructive measures to meet the 
competition of foreign wool, was out- 
lined by Arbios. The plan was launched 
the preceding week at Denver by a 
group of wool growers. 

The campaign is partly one of educa- 
tion of government legislators. It would 
ask countervailing duties against wool 
imports. It also would take the govern- 
ment out of the wool business, replac- 
ing the current wool support program 
by a quasi-public corporation to be 
known as the “U. S. Wool Stabilization 
Corporation.” Beginning in 1954 this 
corporation would undertake loans on 
wool and orderly marketing. Both pro- 
ducers and the government would par- 
ticipate in operating the corporation. 

Arbios emphasized that the lamb in- 
dustry faces many problems. The threat 
of imported meat is one. Another is that 
the industry must have an adequate 
supply of lamb available at all seasons 
of the year, if it is to maintain the 
popularity of lamb among customers. 

One of the major problems of lamb 





growers in recent years, the shortage 
of efficient herders, is being met, he 
reported. Last year 500 herders were 
shipped in and more are expected to 
arrive this year. There has been prog- 
ress, too, in increasing consumer de- 
mand for lamb. In this, producers have 
been assisted by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, packers and re- 
tailers. 

VIRGIL GROVES: Groves sketched 
the evolution of the hog; discussed some 
of the accomplishments of science which 
help producers raise the type hog to- 
day’s consumers want, and ended by 
stressing the fact that packers must 
make it worthwhile for farmers to raise 
that type hog. 

The use of animal protein factor, 
feeding of antibiotics and detergents 
and pig hatcheries are among the con- 
tributions of science. But more work 
is needed, Groves asserted. In a state 
such as California, it is going to be 
necessary to utilize more pasture and 
by-products such as cull potatoes and 
fruits, cannery wastes, etc., if the hog 
business is to be profitable. 

He discussed experiments carried en 
in this country and Great Britain to de- 
velop methods of feeding swine to pro- 
duce less fat and more lean meat. “It 
has been demonstrated conclusively,” he 
said, “that if hogs are full fed to 100 
lbs., or 150 lbs., then put on a limited 
feed, the most desirable carcass will be 
obtained... . 

It was found that the limited fed hogs 
were produced at considerably less cost 
per 100 lbs., of grain, but took a longer 
time to reach market weight. 

“With lard in the doldrums, why 
should swine producers bring forth an 
overfat hog? Certainly there is no rea- 
son, because besides the fact that the 
fat hog is undesirable from the packer 
and consumer standpoint, there is also 
the excellent reason that over-finishing 
any animal costs more per pound of 
carcass than a pound of just well-fin- 
ished carcass. After an animal is prop- 
erly finished the cost per pound of gain 
rapidly increases, because the largest 
part of increased weight now is fat, and 
fat costs more per pound of gain than 
any other increase in weight made by 
the animal.... 

“I think one reason for the slow 
transition from the fat hog to the 
longer, leaner meat type is the practice 
among packers, mostly the very biggest 
ones, of buying hogs by tke mine or 
mill run standard. To emphasize just 
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HOLD EVERYTHING 


1. Dr. R. K. Somers, meat inspection, 
USDA, Washington, D.C.; W. A. Mc- 
Donald, USDA, Sacramento, and Don E. 
Kenney, Salt Lake Stock Yards. 

2. Mrs. R. E. MacLean, Bissinger and 
Co., Los Angeles; Bernard Fineman, vice 
president, Commercial Packing Co., and 
R. E. MacLean, manager, Bissinger & Co. 
3. R. H. Starr, Koch Supplies, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Leo Hoek, owner, Hoek 
Rotor Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 

4. D. F. Snell and Bub Snell, president, 
Snell Packing Co., Clovis, N.M. 

5. A. Dewied, right, owner, A. Dewied 
Casing Co., Sacramento, Calif., gets hug 
from Max Baer, general sales manager, 
Selma Dressed Beef Co., Inc., Long Beach. 
6. Sydney X. Goldfarb, president, Cincin- 
nati Cotton Products Co., and F. W. Stoth- 
fang, vice president, Cincinnati Butchers’. 
7. Chas. V. Franklyn, president, and Nata- 
lie Wilkinson, vice president, Mound Tool 
Co., St. Louis, and Bill Haydock, John 
Chatillon & Sons, New York. 

8. Wm. A. Gebhardt, president, Advanced 
Engineering Corp., Milwaukee. 

9. Otto Eberle, superintendent, and Quen- 
tin Smith, general manager, both of Smith 
Packing Co., San Bernardino, Calif., and 
John S. Vosburg, Union Pacific Railroad. 
10. T. D. Anderson and Louis Nonnen- 
mann, former owners of South San Fran- 
cisco Packing Co., San Francisco. 

11. M. C. Thompson, comptroller, Cars- 
tens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash., and 
Dr. A. P. Schneider, director, Idaho State 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

12. R. T. Holmquist, Griffith Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago; Stanley Franecke, 
president, Bohmann Meat Co., Richland 
Center, Wis., and M. C. Phillips, vice 
president, Griffith Laboratories, Chicago. 
13. D. P. Gambill, vice president, Los 
Angeles; C. E. Gambiil, president, Globe 
Co., Chicago, and W. F. Acebo, superin- 
tendent, Miller Packing Co., Oakland. 

14. Art Taub, president, U.S. Growers’ 
Cold Storage, and Paul Blackman, partner, 
Acme Meat Co., Inc., both of Los Angeles. 
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how much the producer of meat type 
animals is being penalized by the mine 
run standard of buying, I give you the 
following figures taken from the Na- 
tional Barrow Show, which is held at 
Austin, Minn. 

“All animals shown are likely to be 
above the average, since they are se- 
lected to compete in this show. One 
of the top Choice No. 1 animals had 
a live value of $23.02 per cwt., and a 
low Choice No. 3 had a live value of 
$20.27 per cwt. Assuming each of these 
hogs weighed 230 lbs., the former was 
worth $6.32 more than the latter. To 
paint the picture very clearly, the man 
raising hogs like the first one mentioned 
should receive $6,320 more for each 
1,000 hogs he sells than the man selling 
1,000 hogs like the second hog men- 
tioned. 

“What is the incentive to change 
breeding practices when short, chuffy 
hogs, or good but overdone ones, sell at 
about the same price as hogs of a far 
greater cut-out value? Most feeders I 
know feel that packers such as are here 
today do demand meat type hogs, and 
often may pay a little more for the 
Choice No. 1’s. However, until more 
packers pay more for the best hogs and 
less for the more undesirable ones, we 
cannot expect growers to go all out to 
produce the hog of the most value to 
the housewife. 

“Some day I hope there will be a very 
wide spread between what is paid for 
Choice No. 1 hogs and what is paid 
for Choice No. 3’s.” 

HAROLD F. BREIMYER: The 
USDA representative reviewed activi- 
ties of the agency which benefit all the 
industry. : 

Most important, perhaps, it carries on 
research programs on livestock produc- 
tion, animal disease control, marketing, 
costs of retailing meat, margins in 
frozen food locker cooperatives, utiliza- 
tion of fats, oils, hides and other by- 
products; studies of tenderness of beef; 
meat cooking methods; soil and agricul- 
tural conservation, etc. The BAI, in 
addition, performs protective services, 
including meat inspection. Another 
service is the market news reporting. 

The BAE, with which Breimyer is as- 
sociated, reports regularly the produc- 
tion, prices and consumption of farm 
commodities and foods, including live- 
stock and meat. It compiles data re- 
ceived from producers, from market and 
news services, from state and federal 
inspection services, from packers and 


LEFT: Chas. Awe, Griffith Laboratories, Inc., 
Los Angeles; A. J. Murray, purchasing agent, 
Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles; Bob McMahon, 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., San Francisco; Carl 
Wolz, sausage superintendent, Valley Packing 
Co., Salem, Ore., and Andy Maren, vice 
president, Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 
RIGHT: Allan Petersen, vice president, Wallti- 
Schilling & Co., Inc., Santa Cruz, Calif.; Ben 
Miller, general manager, Adolph Miller, presi- 
dent, and George Epstein, secretary, all of 
Union Packing Co., Los Angeles; Sidney J. 
Gambord, president, Gambord Meat Co., San 
Jose, Calif., and J. W. Jones, partner, Anker 
Meat Co., Modesto, Calif. 


from shippers and handlers of livestock. 

It estimates the number of livestock 
on farms, number on feed, calf, pig and 
lamb crops, livestock slaughter and 
meat production and consumption. 

Breimyer projected the outlook for 
livestock production and consumption. 

“Right now we are in an adjustment 
period,” he said. “Cattle slaughter is 
rising. Hog slaughter is falling. I think 
we can take that up in relation to the 
trend that started just after the end of 
the war, after price controls, and in 
1946 prices of cattle shot up a good 
deal. 

“Many producers took advantage, sold 
off a considerable number of cattle in 
1947. Meanwhile, throughout that time 
and since, the consumer demand for 
meat has been the largest we have ever 
seen.” 

Responding to this demand, cattle 
producers began to build up herds in 
1949, Breimyer explained. They con- 
tinued in 1950 and in 1951 had approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 head. More were prob- 
ably added in 1952. 

Production of hogs stepped up fast 
and partly filled the gap as the beef 
came up more slowly. But hog prices 
have not been too favorable and produc- 
tion has been cut down. Producers indi- 
cated that if they have an average pig 
crop, it will be the smallest since 1948. 

“T don’t mean to go throughly into the 
decline in cattle prices. Cattle markets 
have begun to increase this past fall. I 
think the main factor in that was 
merely the fact that production has 
been stepped up. However, the dry 
weather did account for the rate of 
marketing, and particularly of feeder 
cattle. Quite a few of these were mar- 
keted in the fall, particularly in feed- 
lots. The price break was greater for 
feeder and breeder cattle. It was not so 
great a break at first for the top grades, 


The 


and I might say that the reduced feeder 
and breeder demand still accounts for a 
good bit of the total decline in cattle 
prices. However, more recently, begin- 
ning in late January, the prices of the 
higher grades of cattle did take a sharp 
reduction. They went down $4 or $5 
per cwt. in just a few weeks. 

“To some extent, consumer demand 
has been a little slow to respond to the 
extra supply. I think as far as we can 
tell, the demand is still strong. It often 
happens that it doesn’t materialize with 
the greater supply quite fast enough. I 
think a lot of beef will move out this 
spring and summer. 

“Numbers of sheep declined steadily 
form 1942 to 1952. Production turned 
upward in 1950 and 1951, but in 1952 
slaughter increased so much as to indi- 
cate that this expansion had been 
halted. The rate of slaughter on sheep 
indicates that numbers did not go up 
during 1952. Apparently producers cut 
back on their expansion program. 

“Now for the 1953 outlook. Much de- 
pends upon whether we have a lot of 
cattle. Feed and range conditions will 
have a great deal to do with how many 
come in. If we have about 15 per cent 
expansion and assuming average 
weather, the increase in cattle will just 
about offset the decrease in pork. This 
would mean that total meat production 
would not be up much. If that were the 
case, after this period of adjustment, 
we might have more stability in the 
price structure. 

“On the other hand, we have to rec- 
ognize the high number of cattle in 
this country. If this upward trend con- 
tinues, meat production will go up fur- 
ther from the 1952 level. In that event 
the adjustment period may continue for 
some time.” 


MRS. MILDRED BRADY: Think 
about the consumers’ problems for 
awhile rather than your own, Mrs. 
Brady advised packers. 

She criticized them for spending ad- 
vertising money to talk about their own 
business problems. What consumers 
want is reliable information on how to 
buy and cook and serve meat, she in- 
formed her audience. They want pack- 
ers to be more honest with them for 
they are tired of the “gamble they 
take at the meat counter.” 

Her solution for this “gamble” is 
government-grading of all livestock and 
meat. “When it comes to buying meat 
these days, the consumer is faced with 
a medieval market condition. I think it 
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FOR THE BEST IN MIDWEST HOGS 


KENNETT-MURRAY & CO. 


Livestock Order Buyers 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Phones MARKET 1872 - 1873 


Experienced Buyers 
Intelligent Service 


Careful Attention to Your Requirements 























Rh. Q. LANE & OO. 


Livestock Order Buyers 







LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 


STOCKYARDS BUSINESS PHONES 4-5884 — 4-5885 


SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 


HOG DEPARTMENT 
PETE LINE 
EUGENE BANCK 
DONALD TUBBS 


CATTLE DEPARTMENT 


ROY LANGFORD 
HOMER STOAKES 


JOHN EVANS 
SHEEP DEPARTMENT OFFICE 
DALE SMITH VIOLA PETERSON 
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is time your industry caught up with 
the times. . . . Your meat is graded 
only during emergencies when you have 
to admit yourselves, that there is no 
way to determine a fair price without 
some objective standard of quality 
established by a disinterested agency. 
And furthermore you would think, from 
the way you behave about your grading, 
that you were doing something shame- 
ful. 

“No information is given the con- 
sumer about it. The grade is stamped 
on, and the butcher tries to turn it 
over so you can’t see it half the time, 
and you feel you are prying into some- 
body’s secrets if you would like to see 
it. 

“I would like to say something more 
about the problem of quality grading. 
Now that federal grading is no longer 
required, I want to comment about the 
possibility of doing something about the 
matter of a local basis. 

“And there is another point about 
over any consumer product is an ‘iffy’ 
kind of proposition. From the consum- 
er’s point of view, if there was a state 
law that would require federal grading 
of meat in a state, it could be a step 
forward—and I say that knowing all 
the questions you can throw at me 
about grading.” 

Mrs. Brady explained that in her 
opinion establishing distinctly local 
grades or standards would be a step 
backward. As an example, she said the 
local standards for fruit used in Cali- 
fornia simply confuse the market as 
the standards are shifted from year to 
year depending on the crop. “The quan- 
tity available at any time should not 
affect the grade or standard,” she said. 

“And there is another point about 
local controls. Experience in this state 
has demonstrated that such controls are 
nearly always so operated that the con- 
trollers are the controlled. And in any 
industry, even in one like meat packing 
where—judging from industry public- 
ity, the slaughter of cattle is not a 
business but a charitable service per- 
formed by the packers, not for money, 
but for love of their fellow—even such 
an industry seems to be irresistably 
tempted to use controls in the name of 
consumers for the purpose of -eliminat- 
ing price competition,” she stated. 

Mrs. Brady also told packers to keep 
in mind that the majority of their cus- 
tomers are in that 80 per cent of the 
population that, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, holds less than 7 
per cent of the total savings—in short, 
the person who is “not quite making 
ends meet.” 

“She needs help. Her family’s health 
depends to a great degree on how 
wisely she spends the family income. 
. . . When a woman has to economize 
she usually trims the food budget, and 
she can trim most effectively by cutting 
down on her meat purchases for the 
simple reason that meat is the most 
expensive item she buys. 

“Furthermore, meat is also the great- 
est gamble in buying. Even the most 
experienced housewife worries about 
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the roast, is uneasy about the steak, 
is seldom quite sure that meat, the 
center and crown of a dinner, is going 
to be all right.... 

“Now this is not to say that the fail- 
ure of the roast is always the packer’s 
or the butcher’s fault. There is no doubt 
about the fact that for all the money 
meat packers have spent in national 
advertising and public relations, there 
is less real public knowledge about the 
preparation and buying of meat than of 
any other single item purchased.... 

“You in meat packing spend a good 
deal of money on advertising. Some of 
it does talk about meat, but I ran 
through a number of consumer publica- 
tions, carelessly—not carefully—and I 
found that you packers are using your 
advertising promotion money to tell me 
about your own business problems. I 
read reams and reams of ads about just 
how complicated a packer’s business is 
and how little he makes and how hard 
he works and how good he is to the 
farmer and how generous he is to his 
employes. But take it from me, when 
you are trying to feed a family of four 
on $20 or $25 a week, and when the first 
steak you have bought in maybe two 
months, and paid over $2 for it, turns 
out to be tough and tasteless, right at 
that moment your sympathy for the 
oppressed meat packer who makes less 
than a cent a pound for himself out of 
that steak isn’t the feeling that domin- 
ates you. 


Putting It Bluntly 


“We are tired of phony statistics 
about how many hours of work it took 
to buy a steak in grandma’s time. 

“Let me put the matter bluntly. If 
you want consumers to sympathize with 
you people in the meat industry... .I 
think you better be more honest with 
us. It won’t do vo blame the butcher. In 
a very real sense, of course, the butcher 
is your agent, and a number of them 
that I have talked to actually didn’t 
know about the grade stamped on the 
meat they sold and couldn’t answer my 
questions. And now that self-service 
meat counters are springing up so 
rapidly—and I like some things about 
self-service—there isn’t anybody to ask. 
So you look over the packets of meat. 
They carry only a price and the weight. 
It is not enough. The consumer needs 
to know the quality of that meat... 

“My advice to you, since you have 
asked me here, is to think about us, 
the consumer, for a little while. Our 
problems are not so simple as you might 
suppose. After all, my job as purchas- 
ing agent for Brady’s is a good deal 
more complicated than that faced by the 
purchasing agent for General Motors, 
and the A.T.&T., and I get a lot less 
help, too. I haven’t any laboratories. I 
haven’t any research people, and I buy 
a wider range of goods with no help. 
Instead of help I get a lot of nonsense 
drummed into my ears everywhere I 
turn, I am saying that good information 
is worthwhile, and I am asking for good 
information. I am just condemning hot 


seems to mock you. So get out of your- 


self. Think about me for awhile and as 
any good psychologist can tell you, that 
is certainly the avenue of my good will. 
And if you start thinking about me and 
my problems I will wager you will come 
up with answers that will be really use- 
ful to you.” 


MILTON S. MAXWELL: Labor will 
play every part it possibly can to help 
the meat industry, Maxwell said, be- 
cause the lives of its families depend 
upon the business. Stating that so many 
people are willing to blame all of the 
ills of the country on labor, he briefly 
reviewed the record of his own union. 

“As a union representing 250,000 peo- 
ple throughout the United States strikes 
have been nil. . . . What is our record 
so far as wage stabilization is con- 
cerned? It has been within stabiliza- 
tion.” 


Maxwell said labor is concerned over 
the importing of meat from Mexico, 
Australia and Ireland because it cannot 
compete with labor in those countries. 
He warned it will harm the industry. 

He also spoke against the tendency 
toward self-service, which has the effect 
of putting meat into the category of a 
ton of coal which can simply be picked 
up. It isn’t doing your industry a bit 
of good, he said, for eight out of ten 
customers who come into a market do 
not know what meat they want. They 
come in seeking advise, especially the 
newer shopper. 

The locker plants which gave meat 
with freezers were harmful to the meat 
industry. He said the housewife was 


smart enough not to accept them. “The F 
retail butcher merchandised meat as it 


should be merchandised; he gave the 
housewife what she wanted, and he took’ 
over the business.” In San Francisco” 


only one of 17 such businesses is left. 


Maxwell spoke against compulsory 
grading. “Why start something you 
can’t finish? Why have grading unless 
you are going to have grading from 
the slaughterhouse right down into the 
butcher shop? Why do we need partial 
laws if we can’t have whole laws? I 
have been on this job not quite 40 years. 
I think I know something about the 
meat business. We had the laws in the 
first World War; we had them in the 
second, and they did not work very well, 
to say the least, and then we had a taste 
in the last four years.” 

Maxwell said that the international 
union of Amalgmated wrote every Con- 
gressman and Senator four weeks ago 
urging that meat controls be taken off 
because we felt we were able to run our 
own business. 

“This industry is in business for one 
thing, to promote the sale of meat so 
everybody will have meat. I want to 
close by saying this: You are on your 
own; it’s up to you to prove that you 
can regulate and do business. 

RAY L. BUCHANAN: The first of 
three speakers representing retailing 
also felt that its greatest contribution 
could be made under free trade. This 


air and this industry’s self pity thatinvolves “exercising our right to ba 
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PACKAGING MATERIALS 


btw CGR A.P BY  & 





GENERAL OFFICES, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE COMBINATION YOU GET in VWlilpnimt packaces: 


Your packages must be better than just “good 
enough” to win your share of sales in highly 
competitive markets! That’s why the nation’s 
leading meat packers choose Milprint—for 
top-level package salesmanship that attracts 
and sells more customers every hour, every 
. day. 

Milprint’s complete meat packaging service 


is backed by over 50 years of experience . . . 
combines saleswinning package design and 
sparkling precision printing with the right 
packaging materials for every product you 
make, in the widest variety of printing proc- 
esses and packaging materials available any- 
where. Superior packages pay off in bigger 
sales—so call your Milprint man, first! 


Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Polyethylene, Acetate, Glassine, Foils, Folding Cartons, Bags, 
Lithographed Displays, Printed Promotional Material 


This insert printed by Milprint 
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CROSS SECTION 
of BATAVIA BODY 













TO MAINTAIN LOW TEMPERA.- 
TURES, Batavia furnishes its ‘Cold 
Seal" doors — heavy duty all steel doors 
and frames that seal cold in, heat out. 


No warping, no sticking. 





The Standard of 


OmoarlSOn 





FOR BIGGER PAYLOADS, Batavia 
bodies are custom designed to meet your 
specific needs, built to your individual 


product, package, load and delivery in Refrigerated Bodies 


requirements. 


More than just a beautiful body, a custom-built Batavia Body 
represents superb quality — in design, in features, in materials, in workmanship. 
You get more refrigeration in a Batavia Body — a larger condensing unit, 
more hold-over plates — for the safety margin you need to meet unexpected 
conditions. Compare bodies on any point. You'll find that 
Batavia Bodies provide the complete product protection, 
the low maintenance, the long life that means lowest final cost. 
Write for the full Batavia story. Learn why it costs you less 
to deliver in today’s most beautiful bodies. 
Batavia Body Company, Batavia 6, Illinois. 


D Batavia Zyazerated BODIES 
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gain in a free market for the type of 
merchandise we wish to offer our cus- 
tomers; exercising our right to fabri- 
cate and to price these purchases in 
the method that will be pleasing to our 
customers, and taking our chance of 
having a small profit left at the end 
of the day.” 

One beneficial result of controls was 
compulsory grading, he said. His firm 
will continue to sell federally graded 
meats—to advertise the grades han- 
dled and to leave the grade mark where 
it can be seen by the customer. He said 
his firm believes consumers want a 
variety of meats, in sufficient supply, to 
give customers a good choice and it will 
see that their meat cases are filled with 
meat of good quality. 

To maintain the confidence of the con- 
sumer, the company wants her to know 
that if she is not perfectly satisfied 
with a purchase she need only explain 
the reason to the store and receive a 
full refund. They also believe a cus- 
tomer likes to find a pleasant and effi- 
cient personnel and therefore maintain 
an extensive training program for em- 
ployes. This is good for the industry 
because it enables them to encourage 
customers to buy more meat. 

HENRY FOGEL: This speaker em- 
phasized that the major problem of the 
retailer is not to sell steaks or roasts 
but the less demanded cuts of meat. 
“We find that with just a little mer- 
chandising we can move the entire car- 
cass, if the weight and fat is distributed 
evenly. That is the job for the pro- 
ducer. 

“We have for some time been stress- 
ing equal distribution of fat. We have 
to have marbled beef that is good qual- 
ity. However, if it is handled properly 
at the source it needn’t have an excess 
of fat we can’t pass on to the customer. 
We want to give the customer the good 
cuts of meat. 

“You men who produce the cattle and 
slaughter it and sell it to us can see 
the problem that we as retailers face 
every day, all week long. All I can say 
is, give us meat that we can readily sell 
the customer at the price she is willing 
to pay and can afford to pay.” 

D. M. PHIPPS: The major objective 
of meat retailers for 1953 is to sell 
more meat, Phipps said. To do so we 


_ must have the right quality, the right 


services and last and extremely impor- 
tant, the right prices. He told of his 
firm’s plans for solving the problem. 
“Our meat tonnage saw a substantial 
increase in ’52 over ’51, but you think 
we can do better. The biggest meat con- 
Sideration for ’53 is the removal of 
arbitary controls and the return to the 
real controls of free competitive forces. 
“Let us not spend too much time on 
our control problems of ’51 and ’52 but 
make our plans to go on from here. 
We look for adequate meat supplies in 
the aggregate, vigorous retail competi- 
tion and good consumer demand. With 
controls removed we can again offer 
items which we were unable to under 
controls and which we feel will move 


AMONG THE SOCIAL AFFAIRS held during 
Malo, general manager, Del Monte Meat Co., 


more meat. We expect to resume our 
full trimming policies. We intend to im- 
prove the average quality of our meats. 
We will continue purchasing federally 
graded beef. Choice grades will be our 
standard, and the extent to which we 
handle Prime and the grades below 
Choice will depend on the supply and 
price differentials in the areas in which 
we operate. 

“We plan to increase our self-service 
operations. We are convinced from our 
experience that our customers want the 
service. About 39 per cent of our meat 
sections are now self-service. Other 
facilities in our stores are being im- 
proved to provide our customers more 
pleasant and rapid service—air condi- 
tioning, more and faster check stands 
and so forth. 

“We are increasing and improving 
our meat warehouses and agent facili- 
ties to better control quality, which we 
feel will help cause a greater demand 
for our meats and also make it easier 
and more economical for you to serve us. 

“In summary, we expect our primary 
contribution to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the livestock and meat indus- 
try in 1953 will be increased tonnage. 
We expect to accomplish this by creat- 
ing a greater demand for meat through 
better quality, improved facilities and 
service, sound pricing policies and 
vigorous promotion, and we believe this 
is what you want.” 

HENRY J. KRUSE: His remarks on 
what meat packers will contribute to 
the welfare of the industry applied 
specifically to the western packer who 
differs from the midwest or eastern 
packer on certain important points he 
said. 

For one thing, the western packer 
buys his livestock over a wider area. He 
has more direct dealings with the pro- 
ducer in that he does not go to a 
central market for livestock. Many 
western packers are also producers 
feeding a considerable number of the 
cattle and sheep they slaughter. 

In the case of hogs, the western 
packer must ship a great distance. As 
a consequence his hogs suffer more 
from exposure to shipping hazards. 
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the convention was a party given by Gene 
Portland, Ore. 


Because of less density of population, 
he delivers his products longer dis- 
tances. 

He has some disadvantages in the dis- 
posal of by-products. 

In many cases he is less able to take 
advantage of technological help. 

Many of the supplies he needs come 
from the East, particularly machinery. 
Kruse hastened to add that packing- 
house products suppliers are “extremely 
cooperative.” 

“As time goes on and the West be- 
comes more important as a field of dis- 
tribution, these disadvantages may les- 
sen. ... However, because of these con- 
ditions, the western packer is in an 
excellent position to exert leadership 
in the progress of the livestock and 
meat industry. 

“During the next year I believe we 
will continue to contribute to the wel- 
fare of producers of livestock by the 
following: 1) Furnishing a ready cash 
market at all times for a larger and 
larger share of the livestock produced; 
2) Disseminating more accurate infor- 
mation about markets and consumer 
demands, and 3) aggressively merchan- 
dising to move such surpluses as may 
occur into consumption, at best prices. 

“From the standpoint of the retailer 
the packer will contribute: 1) By hav- 
ing available a more constant supply 
at more favorable prices; 2) More mer- 
chandising helps, and 8) Better and 
more attractive packaging. 

“For labor, the packer’s contribution 
will undoubtedly be: 1) Continued full 
employment because of a large supply 
of livestock; 2) A level of wages which 
compares favorably with other indus- 
tries, and 3) Better working conditions. 

“To the consumer’s welfare—and this 
is of primary importance because the 
industry can only prosper as the con- 
sumer is better served—I believe we 
will find that 1953 will be a signficant 
year: 1) Because of large supplies, espe- 
cially of cattle, the consumer should be 
able to buy more meat per capita than 
ever; 2) By virtue of the forces of free 
competition, prices will undoubtedly be 
progressively lower; 3) Quality should 

(Continued on page 60) 
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continue to rise this néxt year as it has 
in the past, and 4) Again, more attrac- 
tive and more convenient packaging. 

“But what about the meat packer 
himself? Probably he will operate on 
less profit than during some recent 
years. Certainly he will be forced to 
exert every possible skill to hold his 
position in an economy which had be- 
come—shall we say flabby and which 
shows every sign of going through the 
process of ‘hardening up.’ 

“I am sure we recognize the inevit- 
ability of this process, and possibly 
some of us may not survive. But if I 
know anything about the people in the 
live stock and meat industry, it is that 
they are resourceful. If as a result we 
find ourselves working more closely to- 
gether towards the objective set out at 
the beginning of this meeting, we might 
well find in this our greatest contribu- 
tion to the packer.” 





PANEL DISCUSSION 











E. F. FORBES: I want to thank all 
who participated in the forum. I have 
questions submitted in advance, but 
first, are there questions from the floor? 

WALTER KOLINSKY (Lewis Bros., 
Portland): My question refers to self- 
service in meats. I believe the consumer 
should be able to talk to the man who 
sells meat and that he should be able 
to answer her questions. This gives her 
a chance to tell him about it if the meat 
was tough last week. She can’t do that 
at a self-service counter. Mrs. Brady 
said she liked self-service. I should like 
to know how she gets around it. 

RAY L. BUCHANAN (Lucky 
Stores): At first self-service in meat did 
take the butcher out of existence. That 
is all wrong. 

In our company we made the same 
mistake in equipment that a lot of other 
people made. But today the butcher has 
been given back to Mrs. Brady. He is 
where Mrs. Brady and all her sisters 
ean see. The kind of equipment I am 
talking about is a big glass. The butch- 
ers work behind it. The housewife needs 
only to ring the bell and one of them 
comes out. I believe Safeway has a bell, 
too. 

D. M. PHIPPS (Safeway): As long 
as Safeway has the bell, this is a good 
time to say a word. I realize there are 
justifiable differences of opinion on self- 
service, but our experience doesn’t sup- 
port Mr. Maxwell’s opinion. And that 
doesn’t mean he is wrong in the aggre- 
gate. 

We were very slow moving into self- 
service meats—so slow that we were 
criticized severely by many of our cus- 
tomers and many within our company. 
Our entrance in the field has varied by 
areas, too, which you can understand. ... 

But the meat of the coconut, I would 
say, is in the results. In our case, our 
customers have told us in sales figures. 
Our customers have told us they like it 
for many reasons. We do have the bell. 
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The buyer can get any cut of meat, and 
she likes it. 

E. F. FORBES: If there are no more 
questions I will ask some which were 
sent in. I am going to ask Mr. Guthrie 
one. Do you believe if prices of cattle 
drop below present levels that pro- 
ducers of cattle will be able to continue 
in business, in the face of the increased 
costs of producing cattle which have 
occurred in the last five years? 

JOHN H. GUTHRIE (American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association): Well, 
yes. Cattlemen have produced cattle 
when cows were selling for a cent anda 
half a pound. We will continue to pro- 
duce cattle, regardless of price. Natur- 
ally, we won’t produce as many of the 
kind of cattle that Mrs. Brady wants 
because we can’t afford to. We are going 
to sell those cattle as quickly as we can, 
because when anything starts to cost 
you money you don’t want to keep it 
any longer than possible. But we will 
still keep on producing cattle. 

E. F. FORBES: We will ask the sheep 
man a question. Do you believe that if 
sheep producers produce lambs of 
lighter weight at market time, produc- 
ing smaller regular cuts of lamb such 
as legs, that people would eat more 
lamb? And do you believe it is neces- 
sary for sheep men to produce lamb 
in excess of 100 lbs. live weight, dress- 
ing from 60 lbs. up, in order for them 
to continue in production? 

S. P. ARBIOS (National Wool Grow- 
ers Association): I will try to answer 
that by relating a question I put to one 
of the lamb buyers of a leading packer 
some 15 years ago. I mentioned two or 
three of the breeds where the packer 
thought it would be more “fancy” if 
smaller and lighter in weight. I asked 
him why we couldn’t get a little pre- 
mium on the lighter weight lambs. He 
said, “We always ‘do give you a little 
premium.” Then he said, “Don’t be a 
fool in making them as heavy as you 
possibly can.” I don’t know whether 
that answers your question or not. 

E. F. FORBES: What do you think 
can be done? This buyer, apparently, 
thought if you produced a lighter lamb 
you might be able to increase the con- 
sumption of lamb. 

S. P. ARBIOS: Of course, I was an- 
swering the question from the stand- 
point of the range grower, which natur- 
ally his answer was to me. Even if he 
did give a premium for the lighter 
weight lamb it wouldn’t be a sufficient 
amount to overtake what you would get 
for a heavier lamb on account of the 
cost of production. 

HENRY J. KRUSE (Seattle Packing 
Co.): In view of the fact that we know 
these lambs are dropped, as they are, 
seasonally and our crop comes season- 
ally, one of the serious things, it seems 
to me, is the irregular supply of the 
kind of lambs the consumers want to 
buy. If they like these light lambs, what 
do you think can be done to level the 
supply of this kind of lamb throughout 
the year? 

S. P. ARBIOS: We have one answer. 


The weather. In other words, if the 
north winds continue to blow down the 
San Joaquin Valley and the Sacramento 
Valley, as in these past four or five 
days, our lamb offspring will be lighter. 
Right now our supply of lambs in this 
area will perhaps come from the Im- 
perial Valley. 

E. F. FORBES: We have a question 
for the hog producers. Do the hog men 
believe that they could increase the pro- 
duction of hogs in the West if the gov- 
ernment were to have two separate 
prices on grain; one a higher support 
price on grain eligible for human con- 
sumption, and a lower support price for 
feed for livestock? 

VIRGIL GROVES (California Farm 
Bureau Federation: I think the num- 
ber of hogs raised in California depends 
on what it costs to feed them. If prices 
were so that farmers could produce 
hogs at a profit, I am sure there would 
be a very rapid increase in pork pro- 
duction. Whenever the corn-hog ratio 
approaches one to six or one to eight, 
people here begin to think about going 
into the hog business. When it gets 
lower than that they think about get- 
ting out of the hog business. It is very 
simple to increase or cut down your hog 
operations. There was a reduction of 
better than 20 per cent in the 1952 pro- 
duction compared with 1951. Indications 
are there will be a further drop of 24 
per cent in 1953, at least the spring pig 
crop indicates that. 

E. F. FORBES: We have time for 
one more question, which we will ask 
the representative of the Department of 
Agriculture. During the next decade, 
does the Department of Agriculture be- 
lieve that we will be able to produce 
enough meat for our production, or will 
we have to import large quantities of 
foreign meat and grain. 

HAROLD F. BREIMYER: That is a 
very interesting question, one much dis- 
cussed the last few years. 

In some respects I think we have not 
entirely kept straight the fully long- 
run view and the short-run view. It 
looks out of keeping with the problems 
of supporting a growing population to 
have a big increase in the cattle slaugh- 
ter and the cattle producer to see his 
prices go down, 

I think, in the first place, there will 
be a short time in which we may swell 
up our rate of increase. After that pe- 
riod and with a growing population we 
may go ahead some more. 

Certain sources of the increase in the 
past are disappearing. We have in- 
creased our cattle partly by virtue of 
the reduction in horses and mules, 
which freed forage, pasture and grain 
to other so-called productive livestock. 
That source is fast decreasing because 
we are getting to the vanishing point of 
horses and mules. Increases will come 
through more output per acre, both in 
forage and in grain crops. 

I don’t mean to say there won’t be a 
problem, particularly if you look farther 
ahead—25 years or so—but I am optim- 
istic for the next ten years or so. 
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ecu ' California State Department of Agricul- 
ooth in : . ture, Sacramento. 
4 15. Al Freud, Berth. Levi & Co. Inc., Chi- 
’t be a 4 cago, and Mrs. Freud. 
farther 16. H. L. Jacobsmuhlen, owner, Arrow 
optim. - Meat Co., Cornelius, Ore., and Bob Clark, 
pe > \ , vice president, Benson-Bodine & Clark, 


North Portland, Ore. 
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GOLD SEAL SHEEP 
SMOKED MEATS e SAUSAGE 
LUNCHEON LOAVES HOGS 
PIG PORK LINKS 
* THIRD STREET and EVANS AVENUE 

Net eek SAN FRANCISCO 24, CALIFORNIA 
Portland 4, Orego : . 
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CESCO SANITARY MAGNETIC SAUSAGE TRAP* 


Cesco Sausage Trap fits be- 
tween stuffing valve and stuff- 


To keep sausage products at their best, install a CESCO 





Sanitary Magnetic Sausage Trap between the stuffing valve ing horn. 
and the stuffing horn to remove any ferrous metal that may 
enter into the meat. CESCO Sausage Traps remove staples, 

at wire, broken pieces of cutter blades, bearings, washers, and 


other iron particles from Frankfurters, Bologna, Liverwurst, 
Little Pigs, Country Style and other fine chopped fresh 
sausage and meat products. 


Write for Bulletin 190 today! 
<> CESCO 


4025-37 Sebastopol Hwy., Dept. D, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
*Trade Mark 
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| LUER PACKING COMPANY 
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SEATTLE PACKING CO. 





TED GREEN BROKERAGE CO. 
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_ 
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TED GREEN BOB CROUSE 
—_ Famous Western Meat Products 

he. 
1807 E. Olympic Blvd. © Los Angeles 21, Calif. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Phone 3030 East Vernon Avenue 
JEfferson 9117 Vernon 58, California... 
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= MEAT LOAF MOLD 


Yes, if you want a firm, eye-appeal- and it'll come out sparkling every 
ing, appetizing meat loaf, be sure time. Complete unit . . . cover, 
to use a MEPACO Stainless Steel container and rachets ... are 
Meat Loaf Mold. Rounded corners made of corrosion-proof stainless 
permit full packing . . . prevent steel for longer wear. Firm, even 
meat loaf edges from crumbling. pressure eliminates air pockets. Let 
And it's easy to clean, too. Soak MEPACO boost your profits by 
it immediately after use, or give turning out a solid, tempting meat 
it a quick one-two with a brush, loaf that customers just can't resist! 


Manufacturers of PACKING HOUSE EQUIPMENT “MEPACO” HAM & MEAT LOAF MOLDS 


1226 - 49th Avenue, Oakland 1, California Telephone: KEllog 2-1655 
5445 Clark Street, Chicago 40, Illinois Telephone: Long Beach 1-4295 





Eastern Distributor: UNITED BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY, 509 Monroe Street, Toledo 4, Ohio 
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How We Can Eradicate 


Vesicular Exanthema 


of vesicular exanthema of hogs 

into the West Coast area, from 
which the infection originally spread 
to the Midwest and East, packers, 
veterinary experts of the federal and 
state governments, representatives of 
carrier and stockyards interests and 
others gave their earnest attention to 
VE at a committee meeting and one 
general session of the WSMPA conven- 
tion. 

The result was a strong resolution 
by WSMPA ealling for nationwide 
mobilization against the livestock dis- 
ease (see page 25). 

Several of the veterinarians emphas- 
jzed at the meetings that the only im- 
mediate hope for eradicating VE lies in 
breaking the disease cycle somewhere 
along the line from the infected gar- 
bage feed ranch to the packinghouse 
to the consumer’s home and garbage 
can and back to the garbage feeder. 
There was agreement also that disin- 
fection of all cars and trucks employed 
for hauling hogs after each use would 
help stop the spread of the infection. 

Agricultural and sanitary authorities 
of several of the Western states warned 
that their governments would not ac- 
cept liability for indemnity on shipped- 
in hogs in which the disease appeared 
soon after receipt from an out-of-state 
source. 

Speaking at both the committee meet- 
ing and the general session, Dr. W. A. 
McDonald of the USDA Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry traced the history of VE 
from its first unrecognized appearance 
in California garbage-fed hogs in 1932. 
He told of the subsequent infection of 
garbage feeding ranches in practically 
all sections of the state and the long 
period when the state made some effort 
to quarantine but devoted most atten- 
tion to differential diagnosis so as to 
guard against a foot-mouth outbreak 
under the semblance of VE. 

After commenting on the summer 
outbreak of 1952, which was spread 
both East and West by hogs shipped 
from Cheyenne, Dr. McDonald declared: 

“We believe that this disease is too 
serious for the people throughout the 
country as a whole to live with if it is 
possible to eradicate it. I know it is as 
serious in swine as foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease is in cattle. The symptoms are 
identical; the course of the disease is 
identical; the effects are identical; and, 
for all practical purposes, it is foot- 


Sot esi by the recent flashback 


and-mouth disease of swine, even 
though it is not caused by the same 
virus. 

“There is some infection remaining 
throughout the midwestern states, the 
southern states, and some back to the 
East, even though, principally in the 
Corn Belt states, every infected herd 
was eradicated, the premises were dis- 
infected, etc. In most of the ranches 
where it appeared, they have not had a 
recurrence. However, in others they 
have.” 

Dr. McDonald related how the dis- 
ease has kicked back into the West 
Coast since January 1; he said that 
since that time California alone has 
had 152 inshipments of 25,700 hogs 
that were infected on arrival. Although 
the origin of some of these shipments 
has been traced back to St. Joseph and 
Kansas City, most of the farms from 
which the hogs came have been and are 
free of VE. The authorities have con- 
cluded that the hogs stricken in the 
most recent outbreak were probably in- 
fected in yarding and/or transit from 
the Midwest to the Pacific Coast. 

Turning to the problem of eradica- 
tion, Dr. McDonald declared: 

“I know we have a lot of opposition 
to the garbage feeding proposition 
from different sources. However, if we 
are going to eradicate this disease, we 
might as well make up our minds right 
now as later, that we are going to have 
to destroy the virus. Our experience 
here in California has thoroughly estab- 
lished that point. 

“T believe from the eastern states on 
to the West Coast that we are thinking 
pretty much along the lines of having 
to cook garbage. It is going to take 
legislation, and it is going to take some 
money. Garbage cooking laws must be 
on a state level. The federal govern- 
ment is not empowered to come into 
California or Nebraska, or any place 
else, and tell the people there that they 
must cook their garbage. Any legisla- 
tion of that kind must be on the state 
level. 

“In our discussions here I think it 
has been pretty much agreed that this 
is not a one-state job, nor a federal job, 
but one that is going to take the whole 
cooperation of the state and federal 
governments, the packers, the railroad 
companies, the hog producers, and 
everyone interested in the industry and 
the economy of the country. This is a 
matter that affects not only the pack- 
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ers and the hog man, but the general 
economy of the entire country. 

“We will need some legislation in 
Washington and the support must come 
from the people back home. The chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry can- 
not go to Congress and say, “I want 
$5,000,000, or what-not, to eradicate VE 
in hogs.” He must have support from 
the people back home who can go to 
their congressmen and tell them what’s 
needed. In financing and in getting 
legislation for other disease eradication 
programs, we have always depended on 
livestock organizations and other in- 
terested groups. 

“Unfortunately, I understand that 
there is no national swine growers as- 
sociation in the sense that we have a 
cattlemen’s association. For that rea- 
son, I think that a lot of the requests 
for legislation must come from groups 
like yours. 

“At the state level the bureau has 
urged all of the 48 states to adopt 
garbage cooking laws. Bills have been 
introduced in quite a number of states 
and I believe laws have been passed in 
six states. Bills are pending in the 
legislatures of 15 additional states. Two 
of the states that have already adopted 
garbage cooking laws are Nebraska and 
Illinois. Missouri and Iowa have bills 
pending in their legislatures at the 
present time and they will probably 
adopt them. 

“I think their action should be very 
interesting to you packers inasmuch as 
a very high percentage of the hogs that 
you do import come from those four 
states, especially Nebraska, Iowa and 
Missouri. If we get the garbage cooking 
laws in effect in those four states, it is 
going to relieve the danger of the rein- 
fections that we are experiencing at the 
present time.” 

Prior to Dr. McDonald’s talk before 
the entire WSMPA membership, vet- 
erinary and agricultural authorities 
from several states expressed them- 
selves forcibly on the VE problem at an 
open committee session, Dr. Ray Duck- 
worth, assistant director of agriculture 
of California led off with a statement 
describing the disease as “So serious in 
nature as to threaten actually the ex- 
istence of the swine industry in the 
nation.” He cited an impending short- 
age of hog cholera serums as one of the 
side effects of the situation, and esti- 
mated that nearly 100,000 hogs have 
been destroyed because of VE. He said 
that more than $3,000,000 has been 
spent so far to combat the disease. 

After stating that the USDA Bureau 
of Animal Industry and the California 
Department of Agriculture believe that 
“raw garbage is the origin and carrier 
of the disease, and that it must be dis- 
continued as a feed for swine if the 
eradication effort is to succeed,” Dr. 
Duckworth challenged WSMPA to re- 
appraise its stand on the subject of 
feeding raw garbage. He noted that 
the League of California Cities and the 
California Farm Bureau Federation had 
also opposed garbage cooking legisla- 
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JULIAN'S 


“‘“GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE” 


is winning new friends and influencing their sales curves! 
Leading packers throughout the country enthusiastic- 


ally endorse JULIAN SMOKEHOUSES. JULIAN 
Smokehouses by the hundreds are smoking the nation’s 
meats and performing daily with expertly engineered 
dependability. JULIAN satisfaction is the result of 
controlled manufacture .. . every JULIAN Smokehouse 
is built by Julian mechanics in Julian’s own shop and 
foundry. Join the “JULIAN” family today ... step up 
your production and keep it on schedule! 
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tion. Acknowledging that garbage cook- 
ing is only one, but a most important 
part of an eradication program, Dr. 
Duckworth declared: 

“You cannot compromise with the dis- 
ease nor can you compromise the prin- 
ciple in the eradication or control effort 
of the disease. It has got to be right 
down the middle, and unless you recog- 
nize all of those facts and do everything 
possible, then we will never eradicate 
vesicular exanthema. 

“As far as getting a vaccine in two 
years, there isn’t the barest possibility; 
if the scientists had all the money in 
the world, they couldn’t do it under ten 
years. It would be impossible. If you 
want proof of it, ask the men who are 
working with vesicular exanthema.” 

In reply to a comment by E. F. 
Forbes of WSMPA expressing doubt as 
to the possibility of getting garbage 
cooking laws in enough states to do any 
good, Dr. Duckworth replied: 

“If there is doubt that all the states 
will cook garbage, and that we (in 
California) are not going to do it until 
all the states do, we might just as well 
call the emergency off. If we don’t go 
at it right, that is just about what it 
boils down to. Either we are going to 
treat it as an emergency or call the 
emergency off and go away and leave it. 
If we are satisfied to live with vesicular 
exanthema in California for 20 years 
and will continue to be satisfied with it, 
and the rest of the country thinks it is 
satisfied with it, all right.... 

“VE behaves according to its own in- 
clinations and does not follow any rules 
or regulations. It broke out in June 
and in four or five months the authori- 
ties thought they had it pretty well 
under control. In January it broke out 
again. Now they are going to get it 
under control, or it will die down and 
it will go along and everybody will 
think ‘fine, we have got it whipped now.’ 
Next October it will hit us again right 
in the nose and it is going to get worse, 
and every time this thing recurs people 
are going to become more and more 
incensed. We got it under control and 
we issued very optimistic statements. 
We killed 100,000 pigs and we spent 
$3,000,000. But we haven’t eradicated 
it and won’t until they quit feeding raw 
garbage.” 

Many of the hogs involved in recent 
Pacific Coast outbreaks have come from 
“clean” farms in the Midwest, and some 
have even been shipped in sealed cars in 
which they were fed and watered en 
route. This situation was explained by 
Dr. Boyd of the Division of Animal In- 
dustry, California Department of Agri- 
culture, as follows. 

“They contracted VE by contact en 
route. Practically all the cases of vesi- 
cular exanthema that we have had since 
last June coming from the outside have 
been what we veterinarians call con- 
tact type. The hogs crossed the path, 
most likely, of garbage-fed hogs at 
some place. These last outbreaks go 
back to the Kansas City area, St. 
Joseph and the Omaha yards, and pos- 
sibly South St. Paul. Garbage-fed hogs 
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EVERYBODY’S HAPPY 


1. Carl Carlson, Fred Neustadter, owner, 
and Harold C. Boyd, all of Eclipse Sup- 
ply Co., San Francisco. 

2. E. J. Lory, Lory Meat Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Dolores Rowden, San Francisco, and 
Marv Lory, Lory Meat Co. 

3. Wm. C. Schmidt, executive vice presi- 


dent, and C. Oscar Schmidt, president, 
both of The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Co., Cincinnati. 
4. John Bonini, Marathon Corp., Mena- 
sha, Wis., and Emerson D. Moran, sausage 
consultant, Madison, Wis. 
5. Mrs. Ray T. Townsend, Fred F. Wilcox, 
and Mrs. J. Mattern, all of Townsend 
Engineering Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
6. Ivan Heymanson, president, Atmos 
Corp., Chicago. 
7. David B. Clapp, jr., Los Angeles; G. C. 
Coffee, district manager, Berkeley, and 
Don C. Giles, Berkeley, all of Pure Car- 
bonic, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
8. A. E. Kern, Western Waxed Paper Divi- 
sion, Los Angeles, and Richard Mullinix, 
Mullinix Packages. 
9. Mrs. and Mr. W. I. Hodge, Pacific 
Coast division manager, Bulkley, Dunton 
Processes Inc., Pasadena, Calif. 
10. Norman H. Maffit, administrative as- 
sistant, WSMPA, with his daughter Trevie, 
front, and Norma Marvin. 
11. D. O. Lamoreaux, Los Angeles, and 
Howard Winters, San Leandro, Calif., 
both of Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 
12. Frank Lomoro, sausage superintend- 
ent, Del Pero-Mondon Meat Co., Marys- 
ville, Calif., and Thomas E. Robb, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Los An- 
geles. 
13. W. S. Marks, owner, W. S. Marks, 
Woodland, Calif., and Gordon Jackson, 
co-owner, Durham Meat Co., Mountain 
View, Calif. ; 
14. Al Miltenberger, vice president, and 
Arthur Sigman, president, both of Sig- 
man Meat Co., Inc., Denver. 
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HERE IS A SAUSAGE STUFFER THAT 


in Low Cost Production 
Year In and Year Out... 








IT’S THE NO. 531, 500 LB. 
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NOTE THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES: 
Safety features include the famous 
Randall Safety Device that prevents 
the Piston from being raised when the 
lid is open. All Randall stuffers are 
equipped with a safety ring that pre- 
vents a piston blow-out. 


lees bleed | 


The three-point suspension arch distributes 
stress and insures long years of service. 


Has top adjusting piston—Piston adjust- 
able without removing from cylinder. 
Has air intake on both sides. Equipped 
with stainless outlets, tubes and air con- 
trol valve. 


Here is a stuffer that will pay you its cost 
many times over in low cost, efficient 
performance and trouble-free service. 


A full range of sizes — 55 Ib. 
to 500 Ib. are now available. 


Write for complete information today. 
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+ R. T. RANDALL & COMPANY « 


331 NORTH SECOND ST. e PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


RANDALL WEST COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


S. Blondheim & Co. Meat Packers & Butchers Supply Co. 


Lewis Casing Co. 
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461 Market St. 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 


2820 E. Washington Bivd. 
Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


Westlake & Republican St. 
Seattle 9, Washington 
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FEARN’S WIENER SEASONING 


..- @ balanced blend of pure, natural spice extractives 


Looking for a sure way of producing wieners and frankfurters with 
extra fine flavor every time? Then you'll want to try this superb new 
wiener seasoning by Fearn. It’s a precision blend of pure natural 
spice extractives in a suitable carrier to give consistently excellent 
results. Because it is a blend of the total extractions of spices, all the 
flavoring is available to season the meat . . . there’s no waste, no 
chance for strength variation. It lets you turn out the same fine 
product every time . . . with absolutely uniform taste appeal and sales 
appeal to constantly keep building an ever-greater reputation for 
your wieners. And you'll find Fearn’s Wiener Seasoning exceedingly 
simple to work with . . . and most economical to use! Why nor 
try a test run immediately? 
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Every Shipment to You is 
Quality Control Certified 


You can always depend on Fearn’s 
Wiener Seasoning! Before your 
order is shipped to you it must 
meet with every one of Fearn’s many 
strict quality requirements. Then 
a coded Fearn Quality Control 
Certificate is placed on its con- 
tainer as a sure guarantee of qual- 
ity. Look for it on every shipment 
... it tells you that here, as always, 
are “flavors you can trust.”’ 


7 7 
e:1RN [LOODS ive, FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
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must be eradicated wherever it is found 
and the only people who can do it are 
the federal people. We can’t do it in 
Oregon. They can’t do it in Utah or 
anywhere else. These hogs come through 
Utah but the people of that state aren’t 
going to pay indemnity on them when 
they are routed to Oregon. 

“Cleaning and disinfecting the cars 
must be handled from a national level. 
Our shippers in Oregon are asking that 
these hogs come in clean and disinfected 
cars. We have it written in our regula- 
tions, but we have absolutely no way 
of controlling it. We can’t enforce it in 
Oregon when the cars originate in 
Omaha. In other words, it must be the 
federal people.” 

“We have paid out indemnities until 
there is no more money to be paid out,’ 
is the way Dr. Crouse, state veterinar- 
ian, summed up the situation in Wash- 
ington. He told the group that VE hogs 
had recently been slaughtered in the 
state without requiring processing be- 
cause it was doubtful whether a slaugh- 
terer could be forced to process the 
pork without indemnification. 

“It was a matter of leaving them sit 
around there,” he explained. “The 
packer doesn’t relish holding these hogs 
until somebody gets around to making 
up his mind to go into the legislature 
and get some money or do something 
about it. So the hogs are slaughtered 
and we have the assurance of the 
packer that they will not go out of 
the state. That is where we stand to- 
day.” 

Ervin Peterson, director of the Ore- 
gon Department of Agriculture, pledged 
cooperation of the state in the attack 
on VE, but pointed out that the prob- 
lem cannot be solved by the states 
alone. He said: 

“There are quite a number of steps 
that seem to be indicated in connection 
with control of the disease. It seems to 
me that the states individually are de- 
pendent upon the federal government 
for certain steps in that direction. The 
cleaning and disinfecting and the con- 
trol of trans-exchange of cars has been 
mentioned. Only the federal government 
is in the position to police those opera- 
tions, 

“As to hogs which may be infected 
upon arrival, to prevent the movement 
of those hogs through regular slaughter 
and the distribution of the fresh meat, 
they must be processed. Somebody takes 
a loss. I am convinced that our state, 
and I think no other state, is going to 
pay indemnity if that program is fol- 
lowed on hogs which are either diseased 
upon arrival or show disease shortly 
after arrival. 

“We have a general indemnity bill 
before our legislature which will pro- 
vide indemnity for all diseases where 
destruction of the animal or animals 
may be ordered by the Department. I 
am convinced that indemnity will not 
be authorized for animals diseased upon 
arrival or those which have not been 
in the state at least 30 days before the 
disease is discovéred. 


Fats into Plastics 


Via Research 


DR. WALDO C. AULT 





The Friday afternoon session was 
called to order by the chairman, G. F. 
Chambers, president Valley Packing 
Co., Salem, Ore. The first speaker was 
Dr, Waldo C. Ault, chief, oil and fat 
division, Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Philadelphia. Under his di- 
rection a number of fat derivatives 
have been developed to the point of 
significant commercial use. 


O activity is as promising as re- 
search in the industry’s search 
for new uses for animal fats, Dr. 

Ault conclusively demonstrated as he 
discussed work being done at the gov- 
ernment’s Eastern Regional Labora- 
tory. He reported that the Philadelphia 
laboratory alone has some 300 chemists 
employed full time on the problem. 

By way of ‘introduction, Dr. Ault 
briefly explained why the problem is so 
acute. In the past ten years, he said, 
lard output has increased an average 
of 100,000,000 lbs. a year, and inedible 
fat production has nearly doubled. An- 
nual edible fat output, chiefly lard, 
amounts to about 3,000,000,000 lbs. and 
inedible fat production is now above 2,- 
250,000,000 lbs. Traditionally, edible 
fats have been used mainly in shorten- 
ing; inedible fats in soaps and other 
cleansing agents. As is well known, 
these markets have been greatly de- 
creased by the advent of vegetable 
shortenings and synthetic detergents. 

Dr. Ault gave an example to show 
what those lost markets mean to the 
meat industry. He selected at random 
November 17, 1952. Top hogs in Chi- 
cago brought $17.40; an average 240- 
Ib. hog sold for $41.76. After slaughter, 
it could be expected to yield about 35 
Ibs. of lard, about 5 Ibs. of inedible fat 
or grease and 10 lbs. of tankage. From 


the 50 lbs. of fatty tissue which are in 
this hog, and which cost the packer 
$8.70, he can get—allowing nothing for 
cost of processing—just $3.24, a deficit 
of about $5 a hog. In addition, about 
35 lbs. of the hog are inedible. 

There are only two ways the packer 
can deal with that deficit, the speaker 
explained. He can pay the farmer less 
for the hog, and with our 75,000,000 
hogs slaughtered each year that 
amounts to about $425,000,000. Of, if 
passed on to the consumer, this would 
result in an increase of 6c per lb. at the 
wholesale level for all preferred cuts. 

No matter how this is divided be- 
tween the farmer and the consumer, it 
amounts to a considerable amount each 
year. 

Figures are not available for beef 
and lambs, but if anything, the picture 
is worse, Dr. Ault said. In the first 
place, they cost more on foot per pound. 
In the second place, the fat from those 
animals practically all goes into in- 
edible tallow. 

“Now, let’s see what has been ac- 
complished and where we can go on the 
problem. 

“One of the most interesting trends 
to me is the development of the im- 
proved shortenings containing lard. 
That is one of the most rapidly grow- 
ing industries in the country. In the 
past seven years lard used in shorten- 
ing has increased from about 16,000,000 
Ibs. per year up to 200,000,000 Ibs. last 
year and perhaps 300,000,000 lbs. this 
year. In seven years the industry has 
increased 20-fold. 

“This has come about as the result 
of research which developed new and 
improved anti-oxidants. The anti-oxi- 
dants which we developed in our East- 
ern Laboratories are not being used ex- 

(Continued on page 74) 





“We don’t know whether we can force 
the destruction of animals which may 
be diseased and for which no indemnity 
is available. We issued destruction or- 
ders in a few cases last summer. We 
got to the point of filing suit in court 
to compel compliance of destruction. 
Destruction was had before the suit 
was heard, so we don’t know what 
the courts will have to say about that 
authority. 

“This thing cannot be done by the use 
of police power alone. It has to be done 
because the people concerned and 
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affected believe it must be done. I am 
sure that all of the states are perfectly 
willing to do anything that they can 
within the limitations of their own 
power and within their own jurisdiction 
to control this disease or any other dis- 
ease. 

“Moreover, these diseases are na- 
tional in character. Where there are 
problems of interstate character in- 
volved, they cannot be licked by the 
states alone. We must have certain 
assistance from the federal govern- 
ment.” 
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IT’S A GREAT SHOW 


1. A. T. Luer, president, Luer Packing Co., 
Los Angeles; Mrs. A. T. Luer, and B. W. 
Campton, Meat Packers, Inc., Los Angeles. 
2. R. A. Hawley, president, Meat Packers 
Equipment Co., Oakiand, Calif.; Frank 
Humphrey, partner, Humphrey-Mace Meat 
Co., Dixon, Calif., and Charles Hawley, 
treasurer, Meat Packers Equipment. 

3. Ray C. Burke, Omaha; S. S. Hankis, 
San Francisco, and J. A. Miklas, San 
Francisco, Burlington Railroad. 

4. Grant Smith, assistant manager, and 
Ken Smith, president, both of Birkenwald 
Inc., Seattle; H. J. Addison, sales super- 
visor, and S. A. Mayer, secretary, both of 
H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Inc., Chicago. | 
5. Frank A. Mayer, vice president, H. J. 
Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago; J. D. Pepper, 
vice president, Pepper Packing Co., Den- 
ver; J. F. Enos, and Howard E. Reese, 
partners, Pureta Sausage Co., Sacramento. 
6. H. W. Ditlevsen, president, and Mrs. 
Ditlevsen, vice president, San Luis Meat 
Co., San Luis Obispo, Calif. : 
7. Sol Morton, president, Meat Industr 
Suppliers, Inc., Chicago, and Olin Neb- 
ergalil, D. E. Nebergall Meat Co., Albany. 
8. Ray J. Latimer, manager, and M. Blum- 
er, co-owner, both of B. & M. Meat Co., 
Long Beach, Calif., and Pete Zounes, 
owner, Zounes Meat Co., Chula Vista. 
9. H. A. Kurtzman, vice president, James 
Henry Packing Co., Seattle; Myron R. 
Soelberg, partner, Peerless Food Products, 
Chehalis, Wash., and Matt H. Brown, presi- 
dent, Great Falls Meat Co., Great Falls. 
10. H. P. Keahey, and Joe Mellon, French 
Oil Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, Ohio. 
11. Kenneth Cruse and Harold Kummer, 
owner, both of Kummer Meat Co., Hills- 
boro, Ore., and E. L. Peterson, director, 
Oregon State Department of Agriculture. 
12. W. P. Wing, secretary, California 
Wool Growers Association, San Francisco; 
Douglas N. Allan, president, James Alian 
& Sons, San Francisco, and Al Gunther, 
partner, Solano Meat Co., Vallejo, Calif. 
13. John Pauli, jr., owner, Pauli Packing 
Co., Portland, and Jack Kay, division 
manager, Custom Food Products, Inc. 
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Designed expressly for hauling 





pei 2 






The Dorsey Meat Van is more than a "reefer" 
with meat rails added: it's a trailer engineered 
from top to bottom especially for the meat 
industry. 





Exclusive Dorsey-designed extruded aluminum 
flooring (optional extra) is positively sealed 
against leakage. Insulation up to 6 inches is 
available to meet the operator's requirements. 
Ultralite is sealed in aluminum foil. 





Road delays due to tandem-troubles are vir- 
tually eliminated by Dorsey's improvements 
‘ in design. The Dorsey tandem requires no 
lubrication; owners report 200,000 to 
300,000 miles between re-bushings. 


Meat rails are an integral part of the 
basic framework of Dorsey Refrigerator 


Vans. 
Dorseys are delivered either complete with 
‘ : ‘ aie Your Dorsey 
: refrigeration units, or prepared for quick in- Distributor T/ORSE y 
stallation of equipment already owned by the can save you vasaune 
purchaser. money! 


nunetce Derennaste JORSEY TRAILERS 


ELBA,” ALABAMA 
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WILLITS, GREEN & HAYS, Inc. 


Meat Brokers and Exclusive Agents for Independent Packers 


Complete merchandising service including selling—credit 
and accounting service—distribution of cars to numerous 
large supers, jobbers and small chain part car buyers. All 
delivered in refrigerated trucks through our new block 
long plant equipped with modern freezers and coolers. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
2151 EAST OLYMPIC BOULEVARD e 383 BRANNAN STREET 
Phone TRinity 2156—Teletype LA 1165 Phone GArfield 1-9220—Teletype SF 487. 








We are glad to contribute to the success of W.S.M.P.A. 


COAST PAckine cComMPANY 


COAST BRAND MEAT PRODUCTS 











3275 EAST VERNON AVENUE « LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 


Telephone: JEFFERSON 8141 











G. BARTUSCH PACKING CO. 


567 NORTH CLEVELAND AVENUE 
ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 
Telephone: Nestor 7274 


U.S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED MEATS, WHOLESALE 
ALL GRADES DRESSED BEEF, CARLOTS 
FRESH OR FROZEN BEEF OFFAL 























IMPROVE YOUR LARD..... 
DEODORIZED - HYDROGENATED 


LARD FLAKES 


7 PACKED IN 50 LB. MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS * CARLOAD OR LCL 
FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST.... 














“CUDAHY OF CUDAHY" 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN e PHONE SHERIDAN 4-2000 
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tensively in this country. They are, as 
it happens, much used in Europe. The 
anti-oxidant which I believe has the 
widest usage in this country at present 
is the one originally developed by the 
American Meat Institute Foundation. 

“We still have a long way to go. At 
one time animal fats were the basis of 
oleomargarine. More research will be 
needed before this again becomes a 
market but it is a development which is 
possible. 

“Utilization of fats by the soap in- 
dustry is decreasing, but there is one 
market which is increasing—industrial 
products. It isn’t large yet but we are 
working on it. 

“In 1947 we used about. 1,500,000,000 
Ibs. of inedible animal fats in indus- 
trial products. In 1951 we used two and 
a half times as much. This, I think, 
strongly indicates that we are on the 
right track in trying to develop new 
industrial products. 

“T fully expect to live to see the day 
—strange as it may sound to you peo- 
ple—when you are going to regard the 
development of synthetic detergents as 
one of the best things that happened 
to your industry. After all, soap has 
some deficiencies as a market. It is a 
cheap product. Many industrial prod- 
ucts would command a much better 
price.” 


Detergent Use Impractical 


Dr. Ault mentioned that it has 
been demonstrated in research, which 
his laboratory had conducted in part by 
the Armour Research Foundation, that 
tallow is an entirely adequate and sat- 
isfactory substitute for palm oil in the 
hot dipped tinning of steel manufacture 
of tinplate for tin cans. He said he be- 
lieved some mills are already using it. 
A report on this research will be re- 
leased shortly. 

He also mentioned the new field 
opened up by research reported recent- 
ly by the American Meat Institute 
Foundation on using greater amounts 
of animal fats in dry dog and chicken 
feed. 

He discounted the worth of the idea, 
voiced by some in the industry, that we 
should find a satisfactory detergent 
which can be made from fats. He point- 
ed out that in order for it to be com- 
petitive with present-day detergents, it 
must be at least three times as effec- 
tive as soap. Actually, chemists say 
detergents are nearly three and a half 
times as effective. If you have some- 
thing three times as effective, it will 
go three times as far, he said. So, if 
you were using tallow for this deter- 
gent, you wouldn’t be using as much 
tallow as you previously used in soap. 

Dr. Ault then discussed some of the 
laboratory’s work pointing toward in- 
creased use of animal fats in metallur- 
gical products and displayed a few 
“end products” which are distinct pos- 
sibilities. 

He revealed that the Eastern Lab- 
oratories have been trying to enter the 
plastics field. 

“Fats have many of the properties 
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that are desirable in plastics and plas- 
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il prod- | both the base plastic and the softener.” 

| better Dr. Ault displayed a vinyl plastic ce Get Cost No Wore! 
article, purchased in a department 
store in Philadelphia, which contains a Here is new stainless steel custom construction by Winger. 
softener made from fats. Several firms Rugged, built for service, these loaf molds have twice the weight 


it h have = prog ig the — of others — yet cost no more! Heavy bar at ends is continuously 
a eae’ ee ee ee welded on both sides to prevent cracks and give extra strength 
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by gasoline. This gives it a property 
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-recent- | and which would bring, say, 50c a Ib. 
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from the fat rather than, say 12c if 


amounts used in soap. 
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How to 


MAKE MONEY 
CONSERVE WATER 
CONTROL POLLUTION 


install the 


PROCESS 
FLOTATOR 





Process Pressure Flotator Installation, Peterson Manufacturing 
Co., Los Angeles. Note floated fats and proteins being 
discharged by skimming arms, 


REMOVES GREASE AND SUSPENDED SOLIDS 
ECONOMICALLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


The Process Flotator is the latest improved method 
of grease recovery. Exclusive features are the re- 
moval of both floating and settleable solids, a 
circular tank for compact ease of operation and 
lower initial and maintenance costs. 


Send For Free Pamphlet 


"Meat Packing and Rendering Plant Waste Treat- 
ment." A comprehensive, concise explanation of 
this logical solution to the problem of waste disposal. 
Without obligation, write direct to: 


Process Engineers Incorporated 


6381 Hollywood Bivd. 212 Sutter Street 
LOS ANGELES 28, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES SOUTHWEST 
DANA E. KEPNER J. W. DROKE & ASSOCIATES 
1921 BLAKE ST. P.O. BOX 823 


DENVER 2, COLORADO FORT WORTH |, TEXAS 
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AGL, REFRIGERATOR FANS 


blow upwards! 


“KEEPS ICE FROM COILS. 
Keeps Boxes Dry. 


Keeps Boxes Sanitary." 


FLY CHASER FANS 








when installed over 
doorways, chutes and 
conveyor tracks will 
prevent flies from en- 
tering building or 


clinging to carcasses 








from Slaughter House 


to Cooler. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
3089 RIVER ROAD ° 








RIVER GROVE, ILL. 











New! Improved! 







“FAMCO" 


AUTOMATIC 
SAUSAGE LINKER 


Speed up your sausage production... 





16,000 LINKS PER HOUR WITH "FAMCO"! 


The "'FAMCO" t tic ge linker links 1400 Ibs. of 
sausage per hour . . . and every hour! Easy to handle, operate 
and maintain. Many built-in economies. Write for details! 





CAPACITY 3” to 7” LINKS 
3 to 7-inch lengths, in- 3!” length—18,000 links per hour 
crements of 4”... 4 ” length—15,360 links per hour 
any dia. from 5%” to 5 ” length—1!2,480 links per hour 
134” in natural casings. 6 ” length—10,560 links per hour 


ALLEN GAUGE & TOOL CO. 


FAMCO DIVISION 
421 N. BRADDOCK AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 21, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Selling Leather-Nature’s 
Miracle Product 


IRVING R. GLASS 


The second speaker was Irving R. 
Glass, executive vice president of the 
Tanners Council of America, Inc., and 
secretary of the Leather Industries of 
America, Inc., New York City. The lat- 
ter group was created by the tanning 
and allied industries last year to con- 
duct an advertising and publicity cam- 
paign on behalf of leather. Glass has 
served as executive head of the Tan- 
ners Council since 1947; before that he 
was the group’s economist. 


TATING that the time has come 

for many industries to think 

bluntly in terms of the profits of 
their business, Glass said he wanted to 
appeal “to your self-interest as busi- 
ness men.” Many industries are finding 
the “chill of normalcy and reality” to 
which business is returning a bit un- 
palatable. It forces them to do some- 
thing. 

The tanning industry, which has been 
in business in this country for hundreds 
of years, has been described as back- 
ward and traditional, Glass stated. But 
at the beginning of 1952 that industry 
took stock of its situation and began 
to act offensively. It decided it would 
maintain its markets—undertake a pro- 
gram to build demand for leather. He 
pointed out the campaign’s importance 
to the meat packing industry for it 
will help insure a continued market for 
hides and skins. 

“In many respects I think the pro- 
gram is something of a landmark in 
American business. I think it is an 
achievement for any industry composed 
of many small units to undertake such 
a program. 

“Let me tell you what the tanning 
industry’s program means to you, in 
terms of selfish interest, of profita- 
bility. 

“T am a bit weary of hearing the 
term ‘by-products.’ I don’t consider 
hides a by-product. I regard them as 
part of the merchandise that you pro- 
duce and sell, part of the things that 
bring your gross. Over the years hides 
have represented a substantial item in 
the total sales of the packing industry. 
Roughly, hides and skins involve some- 
thing like 6 and 7 per cent in weight 
and almost 10 per cent in value of your 
total sales. 

“Tanners raised about $600,000 early 
in 1952. I want to tell you how it was 
put to work. 

“First, what are we driving for, what 


are our objectives? Are we trying to 
defeat the march of technology, of 
progress, of science? Nothing of the 
kind. What we are trying to do is 
make sure that we retain our markets 
on merit. We believe that leather has 
merit. We know that leather has prop- 
erties which chemistry has not been 
able to, and may not be able to, dupli- 
cate in the laboratory. We believe that 
the properties of leather are such that 
the product is saleable. 

“We have gone into advertising on a 
national scale. We have gone into pro- 
motional activity in virtually all of the 
leading stores. We are developing a 
campaign so that the retailers of the 
country—in self interest, not because 
they love the feel and the look and the 
texture of leather—are promoting our 
products. 

“We have gone into school education. 
We are distributing in the United 
States today something like 3,000,000 
pieces of literature. We are trying to 
give little Johnny and little Mary the 
idea at an early age that they can’t 
grow up to be a Joe DiMaggio or 
Marilyn Monroe unless they wear 
leather shoes and use leather all the 
time. That education of the younger 
generation is an important objective 
because kids growing up today do not, 
as you and I did, take leather for 


WESTERN AREA RENDERERS MET TO DISCUSS MUTUAL PROBLEMS 
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granted. They grow up in an age of 
Buck Rogers and Space Conquest and 
Rockets to the Moon. We have to prove 
to them—through motion picture films, 
etc.—that leather is foremost in the 
technology of today. 

“We have displays and exhibits in 
the schools demonstrating to the young- 
sters that the electron microscope con- 
firmed scientifically what we have 
always known, that leather is a miracu- 
lous product; that in the day and age 
of miracle materials, synthetics and 
fibres, leather is the granddaddy of all 
miracle materials, that its marvelous 
fibre structure can’t be duplicated and 
hasn’t been duplicated; that skin is 
nature’s covering, and therefore any- 
body who wants to be assured health, 
life, liberty better wear leather shoes 
or use leather for whatever purpose 
leather has always been traditionally 
employed. 

“We have gone beyond those activi- 
ties. We are on television and radio. 
A constant barrage of materials from 
our New York office is flooding the 
newspapers of the country, presenting 
them with the story of leather for 
health, for comfort, for beauty; the 
story of leather for home decoration, 
the arts and what have you. 

“Next month in New York we are 
having an exhibit in conjunction with 
one of the leading museums. Here the 
beauty of leather will be raved about 
by art critics; fashion designers are 
putting out special models of dresses 
and coats that utilize leather—all ‘this 
to establish the idea in the mind of the 
women of the country that using 
leather is the correct and stylish thing 
to do. 

“That program has been in opera- 
tion for nine months. Its effectiveness 
is no longer questionable. We know 


that when leading stores throughout 
the country cooperate with us in put- 
ting on displays; in utilizing windows, 
which we furnish; in running full page 
newspaper ads, as a couple of your 
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Gun Gor All 


CONVENTIONEERS HAVE 
GAY TIME DINING, DANCING 

















papers in San Francisco did the other 
day, we have a program that is be- 
ginning to pay off. 

“But we are not satisfied with that 
alone. We think our obligation to our- 
selves, our obligation to an entire in- 
dustry, beginning with you as a sup- 
plier, goes further. 

“We also embarked on a campaign 
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and a program of research and product 
development in order to make sure that 
the superiority and the excellence of 
leather as a product will be maintained, 
retained and improved. We have a re- 
search program at the University of 
Cincinnati which is being expanded 
three-fold. 


“Several other projects are being 


AND WATCHING 
AT 
WSMPA ANNUAL DINNER 








put into operation to improve the qual- 
ity of leather, to take the miracle which 
nature has created and make it even 
better, so that we can consistently go 
to the consumers of the country with an 
effective selling message and make cer- 
tain that they will want leather. 
“There is still another aspect of the 
program that ought to interest you, 
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“he Wests Oldest & Foremost Wg. of aN 
Meat, Sausage & Rendering Equipment * 





LEFIELL MFG. CO. LEFIELL CO. 


3359 PACKERS AVENUE * 1469 FAIRFAX AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA SAN FRANCISCO 24, CALIFORNIA 























KENTMASTER 
CARCASS SPLITTER 


Made good because it is the only saw that 
actually “takes over” when the saw is placed 
in cutting position .. . Cleaver Action cuts bin 
faster, cleaner and with accuracy . . . in- ' a a 
creases worker efficiency and lessens 
worker fatigue .. . users say it pays for 
itself through greater output and lower 
maintenance expense. No wonder so many 
plant executives say, ““The most important 
improvement in carcass splitting in forty Write today for full information about this 
years!” sensational, fully guaranteed Saw that is prov- 


ing itself better in hundred of packing plants 
in all sections of the country. 


KENTMASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 





3000 HYDE PARK BOULEVARD © LOS ANGELES 43, CALIFORNIA 
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“Art is the skilled power of performance acquired by study and experience.” 
Webster 


Our Art is Acquired Through Skill and Experience in the Manufacture of 
Products to Preserve Property and Equipment ... to Combat the 
Destructive Action of Corrosion, Fungus, Bacteria and Mold 


Typical of thousands of packing 
houses, locker and cold storage 


plants maintained spotless. 


Walls and ceilings Sanitiled with 
Rubbertex Base and Masterkote 
Sanitile—a fluid ceramic-like tile 
even more sanitary than ordinary 
tile—no mortar joints to collect 
dust and organisms — comes 
ready to apply by brush or spray, 
covers 400 sq. ft. to the gallon. 





Rails, tanks, machinery and equipment 
preserved against corrosion through the 
use of Knox Rust Chromolox Base and 


Eisen Heiss. 


For mastic coated cork insulation surfaces, 
Bleed -Tite White base, Masterkote Sanitile 
White finish coat. Bleed-Tite White base 
is applied by spray or a flow coat by brush, 


covers about 150 sq. ft. to the gallon. 


"35 Years Serving Industry for the Utmost in Sanitation and Preservation” 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Reasonable Stability 
in Western States 


JESSE TAPP 


The concluding speaker Friday, Jesse 
Tapp, told “The Outlook for Western 
Business in 1953.” Tapp is executive 
vice president of the Bank of America 
in San Francisco, a member of the 
bank’s management forum, its general 
financial committee, the advisory coun- 
cil of the board of directors and its 
executive committee. After graduate 
work in economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity and the University of Wisconsin, 
he held several positions with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture—associate 
administrator of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, president of 
the Federal Surplus Commodity Cor- 
poration, director of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and director of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
He joined the Bank of America in 
1939. Recently he was appointed by 
President Eisenhower to the Agricul- 
tural Advisory Committee. 


tive and remember certain basic 

fundamental things which will af- 
fect not only the immediate business 
situation but the years ahead. I would 
like to mention four of these. 

One of the most important at the 
moment is that we are going to have 
a continued high level of business dur- 
ing 1953. Such modifications as are 
made will not change the fact that we 
will be spending in the range of $50,- 


[: IS important to keep our perspec- 


000,000,000 or $55,000,000,000 for de- 
fense in the current year. : 

Second, the new administration is 
committed to halt the inflationary spiral 
and without precipitating a business 
deflation. That is something of a trick! 
It is concerned with eliminating deficit 
financing and arranging a debt manage- 
ment program which means a somewhat 
higher level of interest rates on our 
debt structure. 

A third important factor to keep in 
mind is we shall be in the process of 
trying to recast a sizeable foreign aid 
program. The objective is to do it with- 
out at the same time losing allies and 
with the least possible damage to our 
foreign’ markets for surplus products 
of agriculture and industry. Here again 
is a difficult task and one which can 
have temporary repercussions in busi- 
ness if things do not go as planned, 

A fourth factor is a commitment to 
maintain a high level of. employment 
and income, an accomplishment which is 
essential to keeping this economy on an 
even keel and maintaining a balanced 
budget. If we drop down very far in 
employment we will quickly interfere 
with the objectives of maintaining a 
balanced budget and playing our proper 
role with our allies in maintaining a 
healthy economy in the free world. 

I would like to talk for a few min- 
utes about some aspects of the down- 
ward drift in prices. The first thing we 


ought to remember is that it is in part 
at least a resumption of a trend which 
was in process prior to the Korean War. 
We had, as you will recall, something 
of a cyclical down-turn in many seg- 
ments of the economy after the infla- 
tion peak reached during 1948. That 
trend was reversed partly in early 1950 
and then with the outbreak of the 
Korean War we went off into another 
inflation spree. 

In that period from approximately 
’46 to ’49 we had started a revival of 
the normal production and distribution 
patterns in many segments of the 
world, which was a part of the other 
side of this downward drift of prices 
after the war time and postwar infla- 
tion. We had probably seen the peak 
of the inflation in 1951. We have re- 
sumed part of that trend. How far it 
will go, I wouldn’t care to predict. 

One of the problems in that trend 
is the fact that we have not as yet 
found a sound basis for the re-establish- 
ment of international trade on a broad 
multilateral basis. You will recall that 
during the serious inflation period be- 
tween 1950 and 1951 we had a big in- 
crease in price levels from international 
commodities and the raw material pro- 
ducing countries suddenly found them- 
selves with a greatly enhanced income. 
Based upon that and upon their previ- 
ous experience with inflation, they made 
very heavy commitments to buy manu- 
factured goods of all kinds, a great 
many of them from the United States. 

With the subsidance of the commodity 
price inflation over the past two years, 
these raw material countries have run 
into difficulties, not only in paying for 
the goods for which they were com- 
mitted in 1950 and possibly ’51, but also 
in meeting current requirements. That 
in turn had led to the adoption of addi- 
tional restrictive devices in interna- 
tional trade—more quotas, more use of 
licensing, more use of foreign exchange 
controls—in an effort to beat this in- 
tensified problem in the international 
trade field. 


Another type of price development 





both as consumers and as suppliers. 
We have had our hands full for the 
past year and a half in bucking the 
most amazing kinds of skullduggery. 
You know that old saying about imita- 
tion is the sincerest form of flattery. 
We have been almost flattered to death 
by imitation products, by substitutes 
and fakes. 

“We have had to undertake positive 
measures—a policing program. We 
have worked with the Federal Trade 
Commission and Better Business Bu- 
reaus. We have gone so far as to file 
suits. Two of those suits have been 
satisfactorily resolved. 

“That part of the program cost the 
tanning industry almost $80,000 in the 
past eight months, but it has been well 
worth while. It has established the fact 
that we are prepared to fight to protect 
our good name and to protect our prod- 
uct against imitations and fakes. 


“It is a far reaching program, in its 
implications, promotion, advertising, 
propaganda, publicity, education of 
youngsters in the country, on the one 
hand; and research on the other. 

“TI propose to you that this program 
means something to you individually, 
that it means something to you as an 
industry. It safeguards for you a prof- 
itable market for years to come. But 
more than that, it means that we are 
preserving for you part of the heritage 
of the packing business. 

“The tanners undertook the program 
with a clear-cut objective; that was not 
to discuss the matter, not to ask for 
moral support, not to ask for physical 
support, from any other allied industry, 
until it was effective. 

“There is an exhibit which I am very 
grateful to Mr. Forbes for having put 
up here today. It gives you in brief 
some of the things the leather industry 
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of America has been doing. There are 
posters advising people to “Get your 
money’s worth; insist upon leather.” 
Thousands of those posters have been 
used by packers. 

“TI suggest that the program the tan- 
ning industry has launched is one that 
deserves your direct support. We know 
it has your moral support. We know 
you endorse its objective; we know you 
endorse the results that are going to 
be achieved, results already evident in 
the past three or four months in an 
improved demand for leather. 

“I want your support so that pro- 
gram can be continued and carried on. 
We want the leather industry of Amer- 
ica to be able to tell its story day in 
and day out, night and day, week after 
week, month after month, for years to 
come, building the future for the tan- 
ning business and a future for hides 
and skins.” 








THIS SERIOUS-APPEARING GROUP is discussing a serious industry problem 


that of animal diseases. 


with which you are familiar is in the 
cattle cycle. This was aggravated by 
adverse weather conditions. In 1951 we 
had a soft corn crop in the Corn Belt. 
Corn Belt feeders went out to get cattle 
to eat up that soft corn crop, and bid 
up the price on feeder cattle. Then after 
the disastrous feeding season the fol- 
lowing year we had drouth in many of 
the cattle producing areas. We had a 
good, well matured corn crop. Cattle 
feeders were in no hurry to buy cattle, 
and we had the impact in reverse. 
Another thing that has developed in 





‘' 





BN PM | 
markets generally is that we have in- 
creased the plant capacity in this coun- 
try by spending over $100,000,000,000 
since the end of the war in building 
additional producing facilities. In the 
months ahead we may have some buy- 
ers’ markets rather than sellers’ mar- 
kets. That presents a real challenge. It 
need not result in a major recession or 
depression if we meet that challenge of 
salesmanship, but I think we must face 
squarely the fact that in the absence of 
an all-out war, we have a great produc- 
tive plant in this country. We must 








ecm VC Pe 


STEAM GENERATOR 


The V-C incorporates a modern design of its 
2-drum boiler and a completely water cooled 
furnace as an integral part of the main circulation 
system. The entire boiler-furnace unit is enclosed 
in a heavily insulated steel casing supported by 


boiler structure. 
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lower drums. 


Hew 16 page Catalog Abvatable — describes two types, 
each in wide range of capacities—3 V-C with 42” top 
drum — 4 V-C with 48” top drum and both have 38” 
Outstanding of V-C’s many features are its 
simple installation—low maintenance and adaptability to 
all fuels. High quality steam is maintained by a very effec- 
tive contact type steam scrubber. 


keep ourselves on the alert to exploit 
the possibilities of producing and dis- 
tributing through the consumers of this 
country an increasing volume of goods 
and supplying a continually increasing 
standard of living. 

We will have, in addition, in the com- 
modity field some transition problems 
for certain of our raw material indus- 
tries. One example is in the cottonseed 
industry where the price support pro- 
gram, unfortunately, is not geared to 
the realities of the situation. Under that 
program the government this year is 
accumulating approximately half of the 
total production of the 1951 crop of 
cottonseed and cottonseed oil. The mat- 
ter of liquidating that kind of accumula- 
tion without upsetting that industry 
presents a real problem of adjustment. 

My own feeling is that, aside from 
some of these particular industry read- 
justment problems, we have gone a long 
way in meeting the price readjustment 
problem which started about two years 
ago—a reaction from the accumulated 
inflation upsurge of 1950-51. But I think 
it would be foolish for us to assume 
that we have completed it. 


The present prospect, I would say, is 
for reasonable stability in the economy 
of the western states during 1953. We 
must not lose sight of the fact, how- 
ever, that 1953 started at what we 


might call a statistical peak for peace- | 


time employment and production in this 
area, so that when I say “reasonable 
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stability,” I do not necessarily mean 
that we are going to coast along at this 
peak all year. We can expect some ups 
and downs, but I think they will not be 
of major proportions. A high level of 
employment in defense and non-defense 
industries appears assured for months 
ahead. 

But these statistical aggregates often 
ignore important readjustment prob- 
lems and particular segments of the 
economy. The western economy, for 
example, had a generally good year in 
1952. But the livestock industry, which 
is. an important part of our economy, 
experienced a very trying readjustment 
problem during 1952—a fact which is 
only too well known to you. 

So, even with a good year anticipated 
in 1953 we may have readjustment 
problems for some segments of the 
economy. 

This price inflation fever has sub- 
sided in most markets for raw materials 
and also for finished products. 

A great and growing strength of our 
economy here in the West is our ex- 
panding population. The importance of 
this fact cannot be over-emphasized. 
As our population increases, so does 
our western market. New industries will 
be needed and established industries 
will tend to expand. 

In 1920, the nine western states had 
less than 8,000,000, people, about 
7.4 per cent of the national total. By 
the end of 1951 the states had 18,600,- 
000 people, an increase of more than 
134 per cent, and during that same pe- 
riod the United States population in- 
creased 44 per cent. So we now have 12 
per cent of the nation’s population in 
these nine western states. 

Estimates for 1960 indicate that the 
West’s rapid growth will continue. By 
that year our region will have nearly 
23,000,000 people, or 13% per cent of 
the United States total. During this pe- 
riod from ’50 to ’60 we are expected 
to have a growth of 27 per cent, or 
more than double the national growth 
of 12 per cent. 

Total non-agricultural employment in 
these nine states has increased 23 per 
cent since 1945 as against a national 
gain of 11% per cent. Employment in 
the manufacturing industries has made 
a similar greater gain than for the 
country as a whole. 

Now, most of you know that one of 
the most active segments of our eco- 
nomy in this post war period has been 
the construction industry. A great in- 
flux of people and the rapid rate of 
family formation during the past dec- 
ade has necessitated a record volume of 
construction. 

In 1951 the nine states in the West, 
with 12 per cent of the population, 12 
per cent of the non-agricultural employ- 
ment, and 18% per cent of the income 
payments to individuals, had 18 per 
cent of the dollar volume of all con- 
struction and 20 per cent of the private 
residence construction. In the first 
three months of 1952 the West’s share 
of that total U. S. construction amount- 
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ed to 17% per cent, and 19% per cent 
of the total private residential con- 
struction. 

Public construction—roads, schools, 
hospitals and other facilities—has not 
kept pace with the needs of our fast 
growing population. Reduction in pri- 
vate construction activities will be off- 
set in part by necessary expansion in 
public construction of needed facilities 
of this character. 

Western industry has expanded to 
meet the growing demands of the west- 
ern market and defense program. 

The increasing industrialization of 
the West is readily apparent in the 
employment figures. It can also be 
seen in the figures of expenditures on 
new plant and equipment. During 1951 
alone such expenditures amounted to 
an estimated $800,000,000, and the 
major part of these expenditures was 
for the expansion and modernization of 
existing plants. 

The defense program has made heavy 
demands upon the output of the nine 
western states. During the first two 
years of the Korean War, prime mili- 
tary contracts accounted for business 
amounting to about $11,500,000,000. 

One of the things we may keep in 
mind is that with a tapering off of the 
defense program, if it should develop, 
the importance of the aircraft and 
electronics industries here in the West 
will probably mean a lesser decline in 
defense activities in this area than for 
the country as a whole. 

To meet the requirements of the de- 
fense program, a large volume of certif- 
icates of necessity have been issued 
to western companies. From October 
1950 through 1952 these certificates 
amounted to more than a $1,300,000,000 
and represented 9% per cent of the 
United States total. 

On the other hand, as I have men- 
tioned earlier, the agricultural segment 
of the economy and its outlook for 1953 
is somewhat less encouraging, although 
the prospect is heavily dependent upon 
the size of the 1953 harvest and the 
volume of exports of such commodities 
as cotton, rice, barley, dried fruits and 
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the like. Aside from the rice, export 
market prospects have deteriorated sub- 
stantially in recent months. Inflation 
has fled from the foreign markets, and 
the wholesale prices on most farm and 
food products have returned to pre- 
Korean levels. 

A declining net income in agriculture 
will present problems of readjustment 
in some areas, but the impact will be 
softened by the high level of non-farm 
income and the high per capita con- 
sumption of such. amounted to more 
than $1,300,000,000 products as meat, 
milk, vegetables and poultry. Further- 
more, as I have already said, I feel 
that the price decline in such items as 
beef cattle, lambs, wool and cotton has 
already been accomplished. 

Going back to some of my opening 
remarks, I would like to leave with you 
two things; first, on the basis of the 
general over-all economic picture in- 
cluding the defense program, the out- 
look for business activity here in the 
West for 1953 is good. It is my convic- 
tion that if we have wise management 
from the people who are in responsible 
positions with respect to debt manage- 
ment, with respect to monetary policy 
and respect to the broad overall eco- 
nomic activity of the government that 
affects our economy, there is no rea- 
son why 1953 should not provide a satis- 
factory economic climate in which the 
meat industry will operate. 

.) ® e 


Idaho Sausage Bill 


A bill introduced in the Idaho House 
by its public health committee would 
prohibit using “starches in excess of 
3 per cent by weight” in sausage. It 
would also prohibit “non-fat dry milk 
solids or defatted milk solids in excess 
of 5 per cent by weight in smoked and 
cooked sausage, such as frankfurter 
style, bologna style and Vienna style.” 


Dry Milk Solids Bill 

A bill introduced in the Wisconsin 
state Senate would permit the use of 
5 per cent nonfat dry milk solids in 
sausage. 








Industry's Public Relations 





Must Take Steps to Overcome Hostile 
Public Attitude Toward Meat Packers 


Following are excerpts from an ad- 
dress made by the president of Armour 
and Company at the annual meeting of 
shareholders on February 20. 


S YOU undoubtedly know, the 

meat packing industry received 

some good news a couple of 
weeks ago. Meat price controls were 
finally removed, 
and we were also 
freed from the re- 
strictions of gov- 
ernment cutting 
regulations and 
compulsory gov- 
ernment grading. 
Another futile and 
expensive attempt 
to set aside the 
law of supply and 
demand came to an 
end. 

As stockholders 
and employes of 
Armour and Com- 
pany, perhaps we should be thankful 
for small favors and forget about the 
whole matter. If I thought that we 
had seen the last of the confused think- 
ing which led to price controls in the 
first place, I would gladly forgive and 
forget. Unfortunately, however, some 
people have developed a frame of mind 
which is antagonistic to the meat in- 
dustry and which has had great in- 
fluence. 

The meat processing industry is one 
of the basic industries of our nation. It 
is also one of the oldest. It serves 
Americans daily and in many different 
ways, so smoothly and efficiently that 
it is taken almost completely for grant- 
ed. In fact, we seem to be taken so 
much for granted that relatively few 
people are aware of the enormous 
amount of work we do, the efficiency 
of our operations and the low level of 
our profits. 

The great risks inherent in fluctu- 
ating markets for livestock and meat, 
and the consequent uncertainty of prof- 
itable operation, has led Armour and 
Company to develop some non-food 
businesses. These operations have 
helped your company, but the achieve- 
ment of Armour goals lies in improved 
results in meat processing and distribu- 
tion. That is our primary business. It 
accounts for 88 per cent of our dollar 
volume and, similarly, for most of our 
tonnage. Most of our people are em- 
ployed in the food divisions of our 
business and most of the company’s 
money is invested in those divisions. 
Our welfare as a company is closely 
related to the general welfare of the 
meat business. 

Therefore, let’s examine this great 
industry with which we are so prom- 
inently identified. Over the last 27 


F. W. SPECHT 
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years, the meat packing industry as a 
whole has averaged net earnings on 
the sales dollar of a little better than 
le. This compares with nearly 5c 
earned on each sales dollar by other 
manufacturing corporations over the 
same period of time. Making the com- 
parison on another basis, we find that 
net earnings for the meat industry 
amount to about 6 per cent on net 
worth as compared with better than 
10 per cent for leading U.S. manufac- 
turing companies. These figures were 
compiled by the American Meat In- 
stitute from government reports and 
a study by the National City Bank of 
New York. 

Now I grant you that meat com- 
panies have a higher annual rate of 
inventory turnover than most indus- 
tries. For this reason we.could not, and 
do not, expect to earn 5c on the sales 
dollar. But our earnings should be more 
in keeping with our investment and the 
service we render. We have to com- 
pete with other industries for labor, 
supplies and materials. A low level of 
earnings impairs our competitive posi- 
tion in this respect. 

Other manufacturers are not making 
an excessive profit. Their earnings sim- 
ply represent a fair return for services 
delivered and operations performed. 
Why should meat processing be any 
different? The answer is: it should not 
be! 

I cannot help but believe that one of 
the causes of low profits by meat pack- 
ing companies lies in the hostile public 
attitude toward us which is deep-rooted 
and more damaging than we ourselves 
realize. In order to continue to serve 
the public and the defense effort ade- 
quately, we must be universally recog- 
nized as an essential industry. 

Instead of this, meat has become a 
political target. When all prices started 
to rise in 1950, meat was held up as 
the principal symbol of the high cost 
of living and we still are hearing about 
high meat prices despite the sharp de- 
clines of the last several months. Con- 
sumers who willingly pay prevailing 
prices for most things they buy are 
urged to rebel at meat prices and the 
meat packers are usually pointed to as 
the villains whose supposedly high 
profits are responsible for any price 
rises at the retail level. 

Actually, meat packers’ profits have 
never been sufficient to make a notice- 
able difference at the retail meat 
counter. 

Hostility toward the packing indus- 
try is exemplified in the campaign to 
enforce compulsory government. grad- 
ing of meat. For many years we had 
a voluntary system whereby a buyer 
could ask that the beef, veal or lamb 
we sold him be graded by a government 
employe in our plants. We were glad 
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to cooperate with this program, despite 
our belief that we can do the grading 
as well or better than the government. 

With the coming of price controls, 
however, government grading was 
made compulsory on the theory that it 
was necessary to enforcement of ceil- 
ings on beef, veal and lamb. Then, for 
months after market prices fell below 
ceilings, the compulsory grading provi- 
sion was continued in force. Wide and 
unwarranted price spreads developed 
between grades of beef that never oc- 
curred when packers did their own 
grading. 

Many important members of Con- 
gress in both parties saw the injustice 
of this situation and their representa- 
tions were undoubtedly an important 
factor in the removal of all meat con- 
trols early this month. 

However, there are influential people 
who would like to see compulsory gov- 
ernment grading of meat installed as a 
permanent institution. This agitation 
is a very pertinent illustration of the 
hostility and misunderstanding which 
is hampering our business. 

When you buy a piece of beef you 
can see the color of the lean meat and 
the fat and you can judge the amount 
of lean meat you get in relation to fat 
and bone. All of the quality features 
of the product are there for the buyer 
to see. In buying their requirements, 
people become very expert in selecting 
the meat to fit their individual needs 
and in judging the values of different 
grades and cuts. 

I have often wondered why it is that 
proponents of government grading 
single out meat as the object of their 
attentions. It would seem to be more 
logical—or should I say less ridiculous 
—to grade compounds which reach the 
consumer concealed in packages; com- 
plicated manufactured articles or ma- 
chines in which the quality features 
are not readily apparent. The fact is, 
however, that the names and brands 
of the manufacturers of all products 
except meat are accepted as ample pro- 
tection for the consumer. We know that 
the name of Armour and Armour 
brands are as trustworthy as any in 
business. 

The various anti-trust actions 
brought by government lawyers against 
our industry are another example of 
prejudice against us. Eighteen such 
actions involving Armour and the meat 
industry have been brought over a span 
of years. In not one of these actions 
has there been a judgment, following a 
trial on the merits, that we violated the 
anti-trust laws. Yet the harassment 
continues. 

It will require extended efforts to 
change the public’s thinking about our 
industry. 


As owners of the company you, also, 
can help. Bring the facts to the atten- 
tion of your elected representatives in 
Congress. Talk to your friends and 
business associates, who, after all, are 
consumers of meat and have an interest 
in the status and the well being of the 
industry that supplies it. 
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THE "ORIGINAL" . . . THE PROVEN SMOKE- 
HOUSE .. . THE EXPERTLY-BUILT ATMOS 
is winning packer-friends and influencing sales 
throughout the country. The advantages of better 
color, higher yields, lower costs and greater 
sanitation are all yours when you install the 
new ATMOS, All ATMOS equipment is built 
in our own plant and installed and serviced by 
our National Service Organization. 


PHONE EASTGATE 7-431) Complete building 
peel unit - engineered to b> eal individual pero teap - ae 
requirements . . . our experience is your neering service. en 
guarantee of satisfaction. Cc ©] a ” Oo 4 AT i @) N the 











you want best 
. call ATMOS! 
955 W. SCHUBERT AVENUE ° CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
FORT ENGINEERING & SALES LTD. GRIFFITH LABORATORIES S.A. 
1971 Tansley St., Montreal, Canada Cherrier 2166 37 Empire Street Newark 5, N. J. 
: ) q 
3 Sandvik Steel ; 


Belt Conveyor for 
Meat Packing 
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On the West Coast please contact: Mr. E. G. Sammann, 2410 Vista Laguna Terrace, Pasadena 3, California, Tel. Sycamore 4-8630. 
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KUMMER 


MEAT COMPANY 


Hillsboro, 
Oregon 


FEDERALLY 
INSPECTED 
SLAUGHTER 
OF 
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“"“SUNBURST" 
PORK SEASONING 
No. 27X 


A Complete Natural and Soluble Seasoning 
Produces Superior Flavor with Excellent 


Color. 


Make your own taste test 
at our expense. 
Write for FREE Working Sample. 
Indicate batch size of chopper. 


PEPPERFOAM 


NATURAL & SOLUBLE 
SEASONINGS 


Widely used by processors 
everywhere. 
“Serving the Meat Industry for 
Fifty-Four Years” 
noc ttEe = #A re 


<a 
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“ARROW,/MILLS: 


VAN LOAN AND COMPANY inc. 
176 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 13.N.Y. 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS 
AND GRINDERS OF 
“QUALITY SPICES FOR GENERATIONS” 
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Many States Will 
Consider Construction 
Of New Toll Roads 


Proposals for new or broadened au- 
thority for the construction and financ- 
ing of toll roads will be introduced in 
the legislatures of at least a score of 
states during 1953, a survey indicates. 
States in which such legislation may 
be considered include California, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Current and prospective develop- 
ments in the toll road field on a state- 
by-state basis, as indicated by reports 
from state capitals at this writing, in- 
clude the following: 

CALIFORNIA: Toll road enabling 
legislation is expected to be proposed. 

COLORADO: Although the new Den- 
ver-Boulder turnpike is proving suc- 
cessful, the state is not at present con- 
sidering additional toll roads. 

CONNECTICUT: Additional use of 
toll financing as a means of contribut- 
ing to a solution of the state’s high- 
way problems will be considered. 

FLORIDA: Further engineering stu- 
dies of a proposed $275,000,000 toll 
superhighway from Jacksonville to 
Miami, with a spur to the Tampa area, 
are in progress. 

GEORGIA: Plans for a toll road 
from Cartersville to the Tennessee line 
were shelved last summer by the 
Georgia Turnpike Authority after two 
consulting engineering firms reported 
there is not sufficient present traffic to 
finance the project. Indications were 
that the project may be reconsidered. 

INDIANA: State Toll Road Commis- 
sion is preparing plans for a toll road 
across northern Indiana that would 
extend the projected Ohio Turnpike to- 
ward Chicago, with spurs to Fort 
Wayne and to the Michigan line near 
Elkhart. 

IOWA: A report is being awaited 
from a toll road study committee 
created by Governor Beardsley, who 
asked for a recommendation on whether 
it would be feasible to build at least 
one north-south and one east-west toll 
road across the state. Its chairman in- 
dicated that the report probably would 
be unfavorable. 

MAINE: State Turnpike Authority 
has been conducting surveys to de- 
termine the approximate location and 
costs of a projected 60-mile extension 
of the Maine Turnpike to Augusta by 
way of Gray, Lewiston-Auburn and 
Gardiner. 

MASSACHUSETTS: A State Turn- 
pike Authority, empowered to issue 
revenue bonds to finance the construc- 
tion of a cross-state toll superhighway 
expected to cost between $150,000,000 
and $200,000,000, was created by the 
1952 legislature. Efforts will be made 
to advance planning for the 1380-mile 
project as rapidly as possible. 


MICHIGAN: Proposals for toll road 
enabling legislation will again be in- 
troduced . 

MINNESOTA: Possibility of toll 
roads has been under study, with pros- 
pects that enabling legislation will be 
proposed next year. 

MISSOURI: A special state legisla- 
tive interim committee has been con- 
sidering the possibility of establishing 
toll roads, with indications that en- 
abling legislation may be proposed dur- 
ing 1953. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: State Depart- 
ment of Public Works has outlined a 
possible $40,000,000 toll superhighway 
program for central and eastern New 
Hampshire. 

NEW JERSEY: Voters at the No- 
vember election approved a proposal 
for a $285,000,000 revenue bond issue 
to finance completion of the Garden 
State Parkway as a toll facility, with 
free use by local traffic. 

NEW YORK: Construction of the 
535-mile toll superhighway from New 
York to Buffalo is proceeding, with 
completion scheduled in 1954. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Engineering 
studies are under way which may en- 
able the North Carolina Turnpike Au- 
thority to start construction of a new 
toll superhighway during 1953. 

OHIO: As construction was started 


on the $326,000,000 Ohio Turnpike, | 


which will run 241 miles from the 
western terminus of the Pennsylvania 
turnpike across northern Ohio to the 
Indiana line, Governor Lausche an- 
nounced he has ordered a study made 
of the feasibility of building a second 
Ohio toll superhighway, to run between 
Cincinnati and Toledo. There has been 
previous talk of the possibility of a 
third turnpike, running from Cincinnati 
through Columbus to Cleveland. 
OKLAHOMA: Completion of the 
$38,000,000 Oklahoma City-Tulsa toll 
highway is scheduled for early 1953. 
Enabling legislation for extensions to 
tie in with a proposed Southwestern 
network of toll highways may be 
sought in the 1953 legislature. Gover- 
nor Murray of Oklahoma has proposed 
a $600,000,000 network of toll roads 
connecting the principal cities of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. 
PENNSYLVANIA: State Turnpike 
Commission recently sold a $65,000,000 


revenue bond issue to clear the way | 


for a start on construction of a 33-mile 
Delaware River extension of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike. 
TEXAS: Toll road enabling legisla- 
tion will be introduced in the 1953 state 
legislature, with details of contem- 
plated projects as yet undisclosed. 
VIRGINIA: Although the 1952 legis- 
lature empowered the State Highway 
Department to build toll roads financed 
by revenue bonds, indications are that 
it will undertake no such construction 
for at least two years. 
WASHINGTON: Toll road enabling 
legislation may be introduced in the 
1953 state legislature. 
WEST VIRGINIA: Pending in the 
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Federal District Court in Charleston is 
a suit seeking a ruling on the legality 
of the West Virginia Turnpike Commis- 
sion’s plans for construction of a two- 
lane toll expressway between Charles- 
ton and Princeton. 

WISCONSIN: Enactment of legisla- 
tion creating a state toll road authority 
and appropriating $300,000 for a com- 
plete cost and traffic survey of a pro- 
posed cross-state, four-lane toll super- 
highway has been recommended. Pre- 
liminary studies indicated that such a 
turnpike, roughly parallel with High- 
way 12, could be financed by a $180,- 
000,000 revenue bond issue to be amor- 
tized over a 30-year period. It would 
run 287 miles from Genoa City to the 
Illinois line to Hudson at the Minne- 
sota border. 


Most of New Zealand 
Beef Already Sold: AMI 


According to reliable sources, all the 
New Zealand beef imported into the 
United States will be sold within two 
or three weeks. It is understood no 
more beef is to be imported under pres- 
ent agreements. 

A statement issued by the American 
Meat Institute explained that about 
60,000,000 lbs. of New Zealand frozen 
beef have entered the U. S. since Sep- 
tember 1, 1952. This beef was owned 


consigned to several meat packing 
firms, commissioned to sell it for the 
account of the Canadian government. 
The beef was brought in through trade 
agreements between our government, 
Canada, New Zealand and England. 
The U. S. agreed to take New Zealand 
beef that previously had been going to 
England and England instead would 
import beef from Canada. 

Since the outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease in Canada last year, our 
border has been closed to cattle and 
beef. 

The total New Zealand beef which 
has arrived here is about a fourth of 
the Canadian beef and cattle usually 
sold annually in this country, the AMI 
said, 


Research on Fats, Oils 


Investigating the fats and oils re- 
quirements of humans, and fundamen- 


' tal research on the protein properties 


of soybeans and peanuts, were recom- 
mended by the Oilseeds and Peanut Re- 
search Advisory committee of the 
RMA. The committee recommended ex- 
panding the marketing service work 
to provide a running appraisal of the 
world’s fats and oil situation and an 


analysis of the long-term export out- 
look. 


Georgia Food Bill 


A bill to require that ail food prod- 
ucts be labeled as to the source of the 
raw materials that went into their 
composition was introduced in the 
Georgia legislature. 
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Here's the BEEF BRANDER 
you need to do your own grading! 


Roll-Brand your own beef with any design, wording or 
mark . . . for perfect identification, added sales appeal 
and increased demand. No. 200 non-electric Beef Brander 


features hand engraved interchangeable roller dies, self- 
inking reservoir cylinder, extra sturdy construction. With 
short handle, only $47.50 complete with roller; extra 
— rollers (any Rae $27.00 ea. Extension handle 

Use with Great Lakes 
Order today! 


high rail brandi 00. 
Suicketey Violet or alvowe Ink. 





GREAT LAKES 
STAMP & MFG. CO. 


2500 IRVING PARK ROAD e CHICAGO I8, ILL. 








FOOD MANAGEMENT 
INCORPORATED 


@ A management consulting firm designed 
for the Meat Industry, staffed by packing- 
house men and thoroughly conversant with 
packinghouse problems. 


6866 ELWYNNE DRIVE * CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 
Telephone: TWEED 2502 


















MORE AND MORE PACKERS ARE ORDERING 


E-Z FIT STOCKINETTES 


For Quality and Economy 
Order Your Supply Now 





ALLIED MANUFACTURING CO. °§,MOINES 
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SAFETY BOOT—For wet- 
floor departments where 
regular knee boots are too 
large and rubber shoes get 
soaked, this new 10-in. 
bootee is said to insure dry 





feet with a minimum of 
weight. Its soles have a 
patented ‘‘Par-Grip”’ of 
hundreds of tiny suction 
cups that grip wet floors 
and help prevent slips and 
falls. The entire boot is 
heavily Neoprene-coated to 
resist corrosive action of 
fats and oils. A steel safety 
toe box is said to withstand 
impacts over a ton. The 
boot is made by Lehigh 
Safety Shoe Co., Allentown, 
Pa. 


VIBRATING SCREEN—A 
new vibrating screen has 
been introduced by Link- 
Belt Co. for effective re- 
moval of foreign matter 
and rapid dewatering with- 
out damage to product. The 
Vibro-Clean screen has no 
ledges or pockets to cause 
bacteriological buildup. 
Fast, even flow of material 
is accomplished by a two- 
bearing- unbalanced-weight 
vibrator operating at 1,800 
rpm. Uniform, high-intensi- 





ty motion is transmitted to 
the entire screen deck, pre- 
venting blinding and clog- 
ging of the screen cloth. 
The stainless steel screen 





NEW TRUCKS BUILT CLOSER TO GROUND— 
White Motor Co., Cleveland, has introduced a new 
truck line with a “low-bed” frame to increase effi- 
ciency of local delivery operations. The frame has 
been lowered 12 in. in the new models thus adding to 
body capacity. Door heights have been lowered for 














easy and complete access to the load with a minimum 
of stretching and reaching. The new vehicles incor- 
porate a shorter wheelbase, short overall radius, all 
of which contribute to easier and faster driving in 
crowded traffic areas. One of the models features a 
110-hp. White Mustang engine which gives it adequate 
power for suburban runs. The “drop” frame is so de- 
signed and produced at the White factory that it re- 
quires no cutting or welding by body builders. 








ee 


cloth is cushioned on rub- 
ber-covered supports. It is 
held in place by three bolts, 
permitting quick removal. 
A large drain tank carries 
off waste water to eliminate 
splash. 


bo * * 


NEW HANGING SCALE— 
Toledo Seale Co. has added 
a 30-lb. capacity hanging 
scale to its production line. 
Attractively designed and 
finished in gray enamel, the 
scale has large 13%-in. 
dials on both front and back 
to permit easy reading. An 
air cylinder control brings 
the indicator to rest quickly. 
The scale is suspended from 
an overhead support with a 
swivel type hanger so that 
it may be turned to suit the 
convenience of the opera- 





tor. Items to be weighed are 
held in a large sized pan 
(either porcelain enamel or 
stainless steel). The dial is 
10 lb. x 1 oz., with maxi- 
mum scale capacity of 30 
lbs. Overall height is 36 in. 


* * He 


VACUUM PACKAGING— 
A new version of the Cryo- 
vac HT vacuum packaging 
machine has a gravity sys- 
tem of feeding clips into the 
clamping head in place of 
the automatic system used 
on earlier models. At a pull 
on a strip of paper tape the 
aluminum clips are pulled 
upward out of the magazine 
behind the machine and into 
the gravity chute. When the 
chute if filled, the machine 
is ready for operation. The 
clips feed automatically one 
at a time into the clamping 





head. At a touch on the foot 
pedal, the head strikes for- 
ward and clamps the twist- 





ed neck of the bag with the 
clip, providing a vacuum 
seal. The maker is Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


a se 


SANITARY PIPE FIT- 
TINGS — Threadless sani- 
tary fittings for pipe lines 
that can be installed or re- 
moved by the flick of a 
clamp, are the product of 
the Tri-Clover Machine Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. They are 
available in 114-, 2-, 3-, and 
4-in. sizes and are made of 
304 stainless steel. The 
joint consists of a flange 
type ferrule, a special mold- 


ed Hycar gasket which fits 
into the grooved ferrule 
lip, and the clamp, which is 


composed of a specially 
fabricated spring which 
grips the ferrule edges, and 
a simple, snap action tog- 
gle. Built to withstand pres- 
sures of 100 psi. the clamps 
come available in ells, tees, 
crosses, unions, and re- 
ducers. According to the 
maker, the fittings are leak 
free. Joints are flush, with 
smooth, non-toxic, fat- 
resistant gaskets. 
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Peppercream is the ultimate in pepper seasoning .. . for Peppercream is pepper .. . 
PP’ p Ppp & PP pepp 


the 100% flavor extraction of black pepper... yet as colorless as white pepper! 
Peppercream will put a controlled pepper “punch” in your food paitileast _ 
Sausage Products ... Canned Meats ...Catsup ... Chili Sauce... Soups... May- 
onnaise ... Salad Dressing ... Any Seasoned Food Product. 

Small wonder Peppercream has earned a solid acceptance from the nation’s top 
food concerns. Last year again, more than 1,000,000,000 pounds of America’s fine 
foods contained Peppercream. 

Stange can show you why—from a flavor and cost standpoint—Peppercream .. . 
either individually or as a foundation for your spicing formula. ..can solve your 
pepper problem. 


WM. J. STANGE CO. CHICAGO 12, ILL. OAKLAND 21, CALIF. 
In Canada: Stange-Pemberton, Ltd. New Toronto, Ont. 
PRINTED IN U.S. A. 
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Oscar Mayer Wins 
Suit on Use of “Smoky” 
As Name for Sausage 


A district court in Dallas, Tex., ruled 
that such terms as “smoky,” “smokies,” 
“smokees,” etc., when used in connec- 
tion with smoked sausage, are descrip- 
tive of the product and not the property 
of one company. 

Several months ago Neuhoff Bros., 
Dallas, sued Oscar Mayer & Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., for trademark infringement. 
Neuhoff claimed it had exclusive rights, 
at least within the state of Texas, in 
the name “Smokies” for sausage and 
sought to enjoin Oscar Mayer from 
using the name “Smokie Links” for 
sausage. 

In deciding in favor of Oscar Mayer, 
William H. Atwell of the U. S. district 
court for the northern district of Texas, 
held in effect that there had been a 
more or less continuous use of these 
words on various and sundry sausage 
items throughout the nation for a num- 
ber of years prior to Neuhoff’s adop- 
tion of the term; that the term ir- 
respective of how spelled was descrip- 
tive of the product anyway, and that 
the suit was without justification. 

John D. Neuhoff, vice president, tes- 
tified his company started marketing 
“smokies” in November 1950. Later the 
name “Smokies” was given a Texas 
trademark and the slogan, “Try 
Smokies—THiey’re Delicious,” was copy- 
righted. 

W. W. McCallum, vice president, Os- 
car Mayer & Co., said his company had 
been marketing its product since 1944. 


Oklahoma Trying to 
Tighten Meat Inspection 


A bill making it a felony to sell meat 
unfit for human consumption has been 
introduced in the Oklahoma legisla- 
ture. In addition, the House agriculture 
committee is considering a bill pro- 
viding for mandatory licensing and 
inspection of Oklahoma’s more than 
300 slaughterhouses. Only eight are 
now inspected, it is reported. 

The bill would have the state vet- 
erinarian train inspectors, who would 
operate at the packers’ expense. 
Slaughterhouses would pay an inspec- 
tion’ fee based on number of animals 
killed. Some independent slaughterers 
objected to the fee provision, claiming 
the ‘state should bear the expense. 


New VE Quarantine Areas 

Eight additional counties in five 
states were placed under federal VE 
quarantine on February 24 by Amend- 
ment 7 to BAI order 383, the USDA 
announced. They are DeKalb county in 
Georgia; St. Clair, Genesee and Wash- 
tenaw counties in Michigan; Hunterdon 
county in New Jersey; Butler and Lan- 
caster counties in Pennsylvania, and 
Kent county in Rhode Island. The dis- 
ease had appeared previously in all of 
these states. 


Suggest “Beef Month” 


The York (Neb.) County Breeders 
and Feeders Association has written 
Agriculture Secretary Benson suggest- 
ing a “national beef month” in which 
meat dealers would be asked to reduce 
their profit margins and increase their 
sales volume. The association also 
suggested heavy buying by the armed 
forces with a shut-off of import and 
off shore buying. 


British Ending More Controls 


British Food Minister Gwilym Lloyd 
George announced that controls govern- 
ing the amount of meat in beef and 
pork sausage will end March 1. 


Financial Notes 


The E. Kahn’s Sons Co., has de- 
clared a reguiar quarterly dividend of 
62%c per share on its cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 1, and a 
dividend of 25c a share on common 
stock, payable March 2. 


Disease Control Bill 


A bill clarifying Wisconsin’s brucel- 
losis control program was introduced 
recently. The proposed measure would 
change the law pertaining to indemnity 
payments for slaughtered cattle. An- 
other measure would recognize the 
state’s progress in fighting bovine 
tuberculosis. 



















Here’s the easy, sanitary way to handle pork and beef 
trimmings, ground and chopped meats, spices and 


with hanging hook 


cy Easy-rolling dolly Ss 


TWO SIZES—30 gal. (18" dia. x 2742"); 50 gal. (22%" dia. x 28%") 


A complete 
line for 
meat 
packers, 
canners and 
sausage 
manvufac- 


Stip-over cover, 


Hinged cover 


KETTLES 


other meat products. The aluminum drum is seamless, T©4r 


has open, easy-to-clean bead, and the tough wearing 
ring on bottom is attached with a closed, continuous 
weld. Easy to move around because aluminum is light. 
Dent-resistant and long lasting because drum and 
coversare made of Wear-Ever’s famous, extra-hard 
alloy. And remember, aluminum is friendly to Aa 
foods. Available with choice of covers and dolly. Hed 


MAIL COUPON TODAY TO: 
Se eee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee eee 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, 402 WEAR-EVER BLDG., NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 


() Have representative see me about your drums 


Cee meee eee eeeeeeseseseseeeeeese 


PANS 
“EVER 


CONTAINERS 





TRADE Magy 


“Ous 8. on, 


Koray 


[] Send me your catalog 


Fill in, clip to your letterhead, and mail today 


Vee Ee ee eee eee eee ee 
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TEX DRIES OVERNIGHT 
MIRROR-SMOOTH + PORCELAIN- 


PAINT OUT ROT, RUST, GERMS 
PAINT IN PORCELAIN-LIKE 
DAMP- TEX 


Damp-Tex does not taint food. It’s Damp-Tex* offers bactericide, fungi- 
safe. Now whiter. Dries in a few cide and rust resistance to stop de- 
hours. Resists normal acid, alkali terioration. Goes on wet surfaces as 
and alcohol conditions. Used in well as dry. Easy to apply. Gives 
9,600 plants to reduce deterioration, porcelain-like high, light-reflecting 
rot, mould and rust. beauty that washes like glass. 


HARD 


























STAINLESS STEEL COATING 
Apply with brush or spray-gun. Unequalled protection for equip- 
ment and metal surfaces subject to extreme acid and alkali condi- 
tions. Costs less than 4c per square foot. Write us for information. 






Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
Canadian Industrial Distributor: G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS NEAR YOU 


*Pre-treated Damp-Tex 
[7 
NO CHECKS, 
GOES ON 
aAL() WET OR DRY 


SAGS OR FADE 
SURFACES 
















NO SHUTDOWNS | 
\ TO PRE.ORY 
SURFACES 











BEAUTIFIES 
AND 
PROTECTS 










Sieevered: by STEELCOTE MFG. CO. e ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Hammond Standish Passes 
Critical Year of Operation 


Several people connected with Ham- 
mond Standish & Co., Detroit, made 
encouraging year-end statements 
about the firm. 

In the fall of 1951 the company 
seemed doomed to fail. After a 
lengthy shutdown, the employes of- 
fered to work for three weeks. If the 
company made a profit and kept go- 
ing, they would be paid. If not, they 
would lose their pay. Suppliers of- 
fered to extend unlimited credit. Cus- 
tomers agreed to pay cash for orders. 
The plan was approved by Walter I. 
McKenzie, federal referee in bank- 
ruptcy. 

The company made “a _ nominal 
profit” last year, Joseph Strobl, com- 
pany president, said. The average 
business done in 1952 averaged $1,- 
000,000 a month, which was higher 
than before the closing in the fall of 
1951. McKenzie’s statement was that 
“the prospects of the company’s suc- 
ceeding are good. I am confident of 
its success or I would not keep nurs- 
ing the plant along.” “We’ve made a 
lot of progress and, with any kind of 
break, could get the company really 
on its feet,’”’ commented Ralph Gold- 
smith, attorney of Local 19, United 
Packinghouse Workers, CIO, which 
suggested the original plan. 


THE MEAT TRAIL 





PERSONALITIES 


and Events 








OF THE WEEK 





Oscar F. Mayer, founder of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., was featured in “The 
Road to Success” series which appears 
weekly in'the Saturday Chicago Trib- 
une, Mayer will be 94 on March 29. 
&Swift & Company, Chicago, has 
been awarded a certificate of manage- 
ment excellence for the year 1952 by 
the American Institute of Manage- 
ment, New York. It is one of 330 
companies in the United States and 
Canada to receive the award. Some 
8.000 leading companies were studied. 
It is the second time Swift has re- 
ceived the award. 

&Some 300 emploves of Tobin Pack- 
ing Co., Fort Dodge, Ia., conducted 
the annual “porchlight parade” in the 
city one evening this week to solicit 
funds for the county polio fund. They 
are members of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, CIO. 
Sale of the real estate and personal 
property of the Schwartz Provision 
Co., Findlay, O., was ordered by a 
federal bankruptcy court there. Offi- 
cers of the firm, including Henry FP 
Schwartz, president, filed a bank- 








in January. The Institute's president, Wesley Hardenbergh addressed both groups. In 


attendance at the San Francisco dinner at the Clift hotel were: (SEATED AT TABLE, LEFT 


TO RIGHT) J. H. Larwill, Tobin Packing Co.; R. L. Peters, Kingan & Co.; H. R. Scarrett, 
Cudahy Packing Co.; E. D, Fletchall, Swift & Company; K. B. Schreiner, Rath Packing Co.; 
T. B. Whistler, Swift; Hardenbergh; E. W. Stephens, AMI: Dr. R, E. Duckworth, California 
Department of Agriculture; Paul F. Seidel, Kingan; Trevor Stine, William Johnson, E. H. 
DeuPree and W. J. Bagley, Krey Packing Co.; M. J. Borelli, M. J. Borrelli and Co., and 
W. S, Marks, W. S. Marks; (STANDING) P. K. Winchell, Armour and Company; Dan O'Neill, 
San Jose Meat Co.; H. J. Secrest, Armour; Earl Fuller, H. S. Thorne and J. A. Golley, 
Swift; Raymond F. Luce, Luce & Co.; W. R. Dixon, Roberts Turkey Brand Corned Meats; 
S. G. Hafley, Cudahy; J. F, Unicume, L. C. Petty, W. E. Beaghler and A. Marmech, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., and Vincent Carlino, Kingan. 
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KREY PACKING CO.'s annual car route 
sales meeting was the occasion used by 
John F.’ Krey (I.), president of the St. 
Louis company, to present the American 
Meat Institute's 25-year pin to Bill Young. 
Krey also presented a 50-year pin to O. H. 
Bill, retired sales manager for the company. 





ruptcy petition last November. The 
business was purchased last April 
from officials of the Kay Brand Pack- 
ing Co. after the former owners be- 
came involved in complaints charging 
they sold horsemeat as beef. 
>Frank C. Tennery, 86, formerly a 
salesman for Armour and Company, 
died recently in Oklahoma City. 
Norman Packing Co., Covington, 
Tenn., has completed a new office 
building which also contains a cooler 
and freezer. Cost was about $22,000. 
Kitchen Maid Meats, Cleveland, 
which claims it makes 57 different 
meat products, has expanded the plant 
three times since it was opened in 
1944. Robert E. Stumpf, owner, stated 
the business has doubled each year 
for the last five. Christ Steiner, 
trained to the sausage making trade 
in Germany, is superintendent. Stumpf 
still uses a German sausage maker’s 
recipe book which dates back to the 
early 1800’s. 

&The Stein Packing Co. has started 
operating at Beloit, Kans. It will 
wholesale meat within a 50 to 75-mile 
radius of the city, Raymond Stein, 
owner, said. Jim Hammel is plant 
manager and Kirk Vint, sales man- 
ager. 

»>B. F. Allender has been named as- 
sistant superintendent, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 

Gerlach Meat Co. has moved to its 
new office and warehouse at 2640 











EASTER HAMS 


No doubt about it—ham has become the traditional Easter holi- 
day favorite. And this year, if you’re ready with the best-look- 
ing, best-tasting hams you’ve ever produced, you'll find that new 
customers will become steady customers. 


The surest way to have only the finest hams and other popular 
Easter meat products is to standardize on Custom curing in- 
gredients and famous Custom Ham Flavor for all your curing 
processes—whether for ready-to-eat or boiled hams, or for 
smoked butts and bacons. When you add Custom Ham Flavor to 
your present formula, you automatically assure bigger yields 
.-. richer taste ... better slicing ... and the most appe- 
tizing natural color you’ve ever seen. Moreover, Custom-cured 
hams stay fresh longer. 


Whatever your requirements, Custom curing ingredients can 
easily meet them. Once you see for yourself the fine hams and 
smoked meats these carefully blended Custom ingredients will 
provide—the maximum quality, color and flavor—you will use 
them to keep your customers coming back time after time. 


Contact your Custom Field Representative today. 
He'll be glad to work with you to give YOUR 
products the distinctive, country-fresh 
flavor you want them to have. 


FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 








Manufacturers of Quality Foods & Food Ingredients 
701-709 N. WESTERN AVE. CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 








Morrell Advances Four in 
Sales Department 


New sales responsibilities for four 
employes of John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., were announced by Sales 
Manager J. S. Austin. 

G. D. Hayenga will become man- 
ager of the sausage sales department, 
succeeding R. D. Nelson, who asked 
to be relieved of his duties. Formerly 
Hayenga managed the employe devel- 
opment department and has 25 years 
with the company in both sales and 
personnel work. 

Merrill J. Dunham, manager of the 
company’s branch house division since 
1950 and veteran employe, will as- 
sume additional duties as manager 
of the central route car division. Rog- 
er M. Poling was promoted to assist- 
ant manager of the branch house divi- 


' sion. He has been with Morrell since 


1948. 

John W. Schmidt, manager of smok- 
ed meat sales, will continue in that 
and also direct sliced bacon sales. 





Levy st., Shreveport, La. The whole- 
sale meat company is owned by R. D. 
Gerlach, who has 14 years experience 
with major packers and has operated 
his own business for five years. 

&At its convention in Chicago this 
week the National Canners Associa- 
tion elected Louis Ratzesberger, jr., 





fe L- F 


E. E. WILLKIE 


RATZESBERGER 


president and E. E. Willkie, vice presi- 
dent. Ratzesberger is president of the 
Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Willkie, a brother of the late Wendell 
Willkie, is president of the Pacific 
American Fisheries, Inc., Bellingham, 
Wash. Willkie started as a chemist 
with Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
&Charles H. Bowman has succeeded 
G. N. Freebourn as branch manager 
for Swift & Company at Johnston, Pa. 
Bowman was formerly head of beef, 
lamb and veal sales in Clarksburg, W. 
Va. Freebourn has been promoted to 
manager of the company’s branch in 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

>Joseph Meyer, 72, formerly with the 
Schroth Packing Co., Cincinnati, died 
recently following a heart attack. 
Raymond Strauss,: Strauss Broth- 
ers Packing Co., has been elected 
president of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Meat Council. Kenneth Gertenbach, 
Gertenbach Wholesale Meat Co., was 
elected vice president; Irvin Rinehart, 
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WHAT'S THE BEST WAY 
TO CLEAN SMOKEHOUSES? 
See page 11 


TO SCALD 
HOGS? 
See page 17 


Oakite’s 
FREE Booklet 
on Plant Cleaning 


tells you how job-proved Oakite 
cleaning materials and methods 
speed these jobs... safeguard 
product quality... prolong 
equipment life. Check this list 
for jobs you want to do better: 
[ cleaning smokehouses 

CZ reconditioning trolleys 

() scalding hogs 

CZ cleaning conveyors 

CD cleaning aluminum molds 

0 cleaning vats, tubs 

C removing lime scale, rust 

( cleaning sausage racks 

CJ steam-cleaning 

DD chemical sanitization 


LD cleaning delivery trucks 


FRE Ask your Oakite Tech- 

nical Service Represen- 
tative, or write Oakite Products, 
Inc., 20A Rector St., New York 
6, N. Y., for your copy of illus- 
trated, 36-page booklet “How to 
Cut Sanitation Costs in Meat 
Packing Plants.” 


yannize® INDUSTRIAL Cleay 


OAKITE 


“Arey gvic® 
‘ ek 

Als + metwoos °° 
Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 

















Armour Elects H. D. Niblock 
To Company Vice Presidency 


Henry D. Niblock was elected vice 
president, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, replacing Marcus C. Weimar, 
who is retiring as head of the Armour 
Leather Co. All other officers of the 
company were reelected, it was an- 
nounced by F. W. Specht, president. 
Niblock has been assistant vice presi- 
dent of Armour and Company since 
1950 and has been connected with the 
leather division since 1918. 

Weimar was first employed in 1908 





C. L. HESELTON H. D. NIBLOCK 


at the company’s tannery in Sheboy- 
gan. Wis. He worked for Armour in 
Boston in 1909 and 1910 and had been 
an Armour vice president in charge 
of the leather company since 1946 and 
a director of the company from 1947 
to 1950. 

Niblock is succeeded as assistant 
vice president by Cyril L. Heselton, 
who has been connected with the Ar- 
mour Leather Co. since 1918. His ex- 
perience has been principally in sales 
and in hide buying. 





E. R. Godfrey & Sons Co., secretary, 
and George Kraus, a retailer, treas- 
urer. 

>A state inspected slaughterhouse 
has been opened at Eskridge, Kans. 
by Vern McCoy. 

&County extension directors of the 
state and their youth assistants and 
Iowa State college extension livestock 
men were guests recently of Wilson 
& Co., Cedar Rapids, at the company’s 
tenth annual livestock conference for 
extension workers. W. O. Fraser, gen- 
eral manager, opened the meeting. 
Wayne Thorndyke of Wilson, agricul- 
tural relations department, spoke on 
the importance of by-products to the 
livestock and meat industry. 

&>W. F. Schuette, president and gen- 
eral manager, Plankinton Packing Co., 
Milwaukee, at a plant ceremony re- 
cently, presented U. L. Kewley, head 
cattle buyer, and Henry F. Kenngott, 
head hog buyer, with Swift’s eight- 
star gold service pin. Each star rep- 
resents five years, both men having 
just completed 40 years of service. 
William H. Schwabe has been ap- 
pointed assistant plant manager, Lin- 
coln Packing Division, American 
Stores Co., Pueblo, Colo. He has been 
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GOLDSMITH'S 


DICED SWEET PICKLE 


gives your Loaves, Sausage 
and Specialty Products: 


= DISTINCTIVE APPEAL 
= BETTER EYE APPEAL 
= REAL SALES POTENTIAL 
= WIDER PROFIT MARGIN 


GOLDSMITH has long been recog- 
nized as specialists in serving the 
nation's packers and sausagemakers. 
GOLDSMITH's sales-winning SWEET 
PICKLE is diced and ready for instant 
use. Its natural, attractive green color 
gives Loaves, Sausage and Specialty 
Products an immediate appeal that 
wins new friends and influences profit- 
able repeat business. 


Give your products a distinctive taste 
appeal by simply adding GOLD- 
SMITH's DICED SWEET PICKLES to 


your present working formulas. 


HIRAM CUKE also sez: Give your 
products new, distinctive appeal with 
Diced Sour and Dill Pickles . . . Sweet 
and Sour Chunks . . . Diced Red and 
Green Peppers. 


Write today for free 


samples and quotations! 


Goldsmith 


PICKLE COMPANY 





4941 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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with the firm three years. R. S. Kar- 
linger, who has been with American 
Stores since 1943, was named plant 
operations superintendent. Previous- 
ly he was with the Nuckolls Packing 
Co. The announcements were made 
by Dr. Frank W. Blamey, Pueblo plant 
manager. 

mA disastrous fire almost destroyed 
the Vidalia (Ga.) Abattoir and Pack- 
ing Plant recently. Loss to the plant 
was estimated at $100,000 and to the 
equipment, $50,000. A small amount of 
insurance was carried. Nathaniel 
Weinberg operated the plant under 
lease. 


Turkey to Build 4 Packing 
Plants; Needs Trained Staff 


Three Turkish government repre- 
sentatives. Nail Artuner, commercial 
attache; Refet Artuner, assistant gen- 
eral director of the meat and fish 
combine, and Yavuz Ustun, engineer, 
are in Chicago with authority to per- 
form preliminary work leading to the 
advancement of the livestock, produc- 
tion and meat industry of Turkey. 
The program is being assisted by the 
Mutual Security Agency. 

Four meat packing plants will be 
constructed and equipped in Turkey— 
at Erzurum, Konya, Istanbul and An- 
kara. Other parts of the program in- 
clude improving and adding to animal 
feed crops and feeding methods; up- 
breeding and improvement of livestock 
quality, and installation of a livestock 
and meat grading system. These im- 
provements are along the lines sug- 
gested by the three-man mission from 
the United States which made a sur- 
vey on-the-ground last spring in Tur- 
key at the request of MSA and the 
Turkish government. This mission 
consisted of John Noble, economist; 
Carl Barnett, engineer, and Wilbur 
Coultas, of the American Meat In- 
stitute, livestock production specialist. 

Reynold K. Hughes will be em- 
ployed as managing director of the 
project under the Director General of 
the Meat and Fish Combine in Turkey, 
and Barnett as consulting engineer, 
representing the MSA, to follow the 
design and construction of the plants. 
It is proposed that an American team 
of experienced meat packinghouse men 
be temporarily employed there to in- 
struct and train Turkish employes in 
plant operations. They will need a 
general operating superintendent, a 
master mechanic, a beef butcher fore- 
man, a sheep killing and dressing 
foreman, a veterinary inspector, an 
accountant and office manager, a live- 
stock buyer and a sales buyer. 

The beef portion of the Erzurum 
plant has been practically completed. 
This will be put into operation as soon 
as possible and used as a training 
center. 

Temporary headquarters for the 
Turkish Mission is at the American 
Meat Institute, 59 E. Van Buren st., 
telephone, WAbash 2-4686, where 
Hughes and Barnett can be contacted. 


% 





RECENT PATENTS 


The information below is furnished 
by patent law offices of 


LANCASTER, ALLWINE & 
ROMMEL 


468 Bowen Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 
The data listed below are only a brief 
review of recently issued pertinent 
patents obtained by various U.S. 
Patent Office registered attorneys 
for manufacturers and/or inventors. 


Complete copies may be obtained 
direct from Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel by sending 50c for each 
copy desired. They will be pleased to 
give you free preliminary patent 
advice. 











No. 2,625,478, MODIFIED LARD 
AND PROCESS OF PRODUCING 
SAME, patented January 138, 1953 by 
Karl F. Mattil and Frank A. Norris, 
Chicago, assignors to Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

A process of treating a lard to per- 
manently alter the normal crystalliza- 
tion habit and improve the appearance 
and keeping qualities thereof, is dis- 
closed and comprises subjecting lard to 
a heat treatment at a temperature be- 
tween about 120°C. and 260°C. for a 
period of between about one-half and 
six hours in the presence of a small 
amount of a polyvalent metallic com- 
pound acting as a crystal modifying 
catalyst to permanently alter the crys- 
tal habit of the lard without causing a 
significant amount of interesterifica- 
tion. 

No. 2,625,479, PROCESS OF PRO- 
DUCING MODIFIED LARD, patented 
January 18, 1953 by Karl F. Mattil 
and Frank A. Norris, Chicago, assign- 
ors to Swift & Company, Chicago. 

Here the process comprises subject- 
ing lard to a heat treatment at a tem- 
perature between about 120°C, and 
260°C. for a period of between about 
one-half hour and 6 hours in the pres- 
ence of a small amount of a zinc salt 


acting as.a crystal. modifying catalyst: 


to permanently alter the crystal habit 
of the lard without causing a signifi- 
cant amount of _interesterification, 
whereby the formation of long needle- 
like crystals is avoided. 

No. 2,625,480, PROCESS OF PRO- 
DUCING MODIFIED LARD, patented 
January 13, 1953 by Karl F. Mattil 
and Frank A. Norris, Chicago, assign- 
ors to Swift & Company, Chicago. 

In this patent the steps comprise 
subjecting lard to a heat treatment at 
a temperature between about 120°C. 
for a period of between about one-half 
hour and 6 hours in the presence: of 
a small amount of a lead salt acting as 
a crystal modifying catalyst to per- 
manently alter the crystal habit of the 
lard without causing a_ significant 
amount of interesterification, whereby 


the formation of long needle-like crys- 
tals is avoided. 


No. 2.625.481, PROCESS OF PRO- 
DUCING MODIFIED LARD, patented 
January 13, 1953 by Karl F. Mattil 
and Frank A. Norris, Chicago, assign- 
ors to Swift & Company. 

Here there is a heat treatment at 
a temperature between about 120°C. 
and 260°C. for a period of between 
about one-half hour and 6 hours in the 
presence of a small amount of the lard 
and iron salt acting as a crystal modi- 
fying catalyst to permanently alter the 
crystal habit of the lard without caus- 
ing a significant amount of interesteri- 
fication, whereby the formation of 
large needle-like crystals during crys- 
tallization and subsequent storage is 
avoided. 


No. 2.625,482, PROCESS OF PRO- 
DUCING MODIFIED LARD, patented 
January 13, 1953 by Karl F. Mattil 
and Frank A. Norris, Chicago, assign- 
ors to Swift & Company. 

In this case, the crystal modifying 
catalyst is a cobalt salt. 

No. 2.625.488, PROCESS OF PRO- 
DUCING MODIFIED LARD. patented 
January 13, 1953, by Karl F. Mattil, 
Chicago. and De Witte Nelson, Elm- 
hurst, Ill., assignors to Swift & Com- 
pany. 

The catalyst here is selected from the 
group consisting of alkali metal al- 
coholates and alkaline earth metal al- 
coholates. 

No. 2,625,484, LARD CRYSTAL 
MODIFICATION, patented January 
13, 1953 by William E. Dominick, Chi- 
cago De Witte Nelson, Elmhurst, and 
Karl F. Mattil, Chicago, Ill., assignors 
to Swift & Company. 

In this patent there is employed an 
alkali metal acting as a crystal modi- 
fication catalyst at a temperature be- 
tween the temperature at which the 
highest melting point constituent of the 
lard just remains in solution and 
170°C. and treatment is continued 
until permanently changing the normal 
crystallization habit and normal X-ray 
diffraction pattern of the treated lard 
to resemble that of hydrogenated vege- 
table oil shortening. 

No. 2,625,485, LARD CRYSTAL 
MODIFICATION PROCESS, patented 
January 13, 1953 by William E. Domi- 
nick, Chicago, and De Witte Nelson, 
Elmhurst, IIl., assignors to Swift. 

An alkali metal hydroxide is em- 
ployed as a crystal modification cata- 
lyst. 

No. 2,625,486, PROCESS OF PRO- 
DUCING MODIFIED LARD, patented 
January 138, 1953 by De Witte Nelson, 
Elmhurst, and Karl F. Mattil, Chicago, 
Ill., assignors to Swift & Company. 

Here the catalyst is an alkali metal 
hydride. 

No. 2,625,487, MODIFICATION OF 
LARD, patented January 13, 1953 by 
De Witte Nelson, Elmhurst, and Karl 
F. Mattil Chicago, IIll., assignors to 
Swift & Company. 

A sodium amide is the catalyst of 
this patent. 
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10 Good Reasons 
for Using 
CAINCO 


Albulac* 


@ Binds Low Protein Meats! 

©@ Solidifies Under Heat! 

@ Holds Shrinkage to a Minimum! 
@ Improves Shelf Life! 

© Minimizes Jelly Pockets! 

@ Stabilizes Water and Fat! 


@ Increases Yield! 














© Improves Sausage Texture! 

© Supplements Natural Albumen! 

@ Controls Moisture! 
CAINCO ALBULAC IS A HIGH ALBUMEN .. . EXCEPTION- 
ALLY ADHESIVE ... SPRAY DRIED... PURE MILK PRODUCT! 


Manufactured Exclusively for 


CAINCO, INC. 


Ings and §$ ge Manufacturers Specialties 
222-224 W. KINZIE ST. e 
*Powdered Milk Product 





CHICAGO 10, ILL. 











STANcase 


STAINGESS: STEEL 


EQUIPMENT 


STAINLESS STEEL 


DRUMS 


Available In 2 Sizes 


Model No. 30 . . . 30 Gal. Capacity 
Model No. 55 . . . 55 Gal. Capacity 


Ruggedly Constructed 
For Lifetime Wear 


STANCASE SANITARY, FOOD 
HANDLING DRUMS are rug- 
godly constructed for lifetime service of 16 gauge Stainless Steel- 

nside surfaces are seamless; maintained sparklingly clean with 
minimum labor. Top rims are rolled over a steel reinforcin®-rod and 
closed all around. Foot rings are made of Stainless Steel and are 
closed all around leaving no crevices where dirt might accumulate. 
Foot ring takes the abuse of service (bottom of drum does not rest 
on the floor) and eases the rolling of heavily-laden drum. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


MODEL No. 30 je MODEL No. 55 
c apacity—55 Gal. 
ry ei Steet 16 gauge Stainless Steel. 
Ios ‘de Dimensions: Inside Dimensions: 
< 





7 - Diam, 22"; Depth 34’. 
ana Berti Rega 
COVERS AVAILABLE COVERS AVAILABLE 

16 ga. Stainless Steel covers can be 16 ga. Stainless Steel covers can 
furnished. be furnished. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE STANDARD CASING CO., INC., 121 Spring St., New York 12 


Distributed in Canada by: FRAN-ESSE SALES & AGENCIES, LTD., 
2308 Mount Royal Ave. East, Montreal, Quebec. 
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REFRIGERATION COSTS REMAIN 
UNCHANGED FOR MANY YEARS 


By Philip D. Sang, Vice President 
Goldenrod Ice Cream Co., Chicago, III. 


“Over a period of 23 years we constructed seven ice 
cream hardening rooms, using cork insulation. In 1935, 
after consolidating production in one plant, we commis- 
sioned United Cork Companies to design and construct 
a new hardening room of the most modern type and 
efficiency. This was to maintain a temperature of —40° 
and called for 8000 sq. ft. of surface area. 

“This room proved so successful that another room 
was built in 1945. So far as we can ascertain, the con- 
sumption of electricity for refrigerating these rooms is 
now no greater than when they were new. 

“If called upon for further expansion, we would cer- 
tainly again use corkboard insulation.” 


Integrated Responsibility 


A major factor in the effectiveness of United BB 
Corkboard in this and thousands of other installations in 
meat, milk, frozen food plants and other applications 
requiring low-temperature insulation is to be found in 
the unified responsibility of United Cork Companies . . . 
from selection of the grades of raw materials imported 
to the erection of the complete job. 

Cork itself, of course, has unique natural insulation 
properties, and United Cork’s patented process of block 
baking (BB) the cork granules into corkboard without 
the use of any binder makes most effective use of these 
natural advantages. 

Each installation of United Cork BB Corkboard is 
planned by engineers thoroughly experienced in the 
requirements of refrigeration work. These engineers are 
located at each of United Cork’s branch offices through- 
out the country. They are prepared to cooperate with 
architects and general contractors in designing low- 
temperature insulation as an integral part of the complete 
building. 

United Cork Companies’ erection crews, which are also 
located at each of the branch offices, then take the engi- 
neering blueprints and convert the designs into a finished 
insulation job. The branch office concerned also checks 
on the operating effectiveness of each installation to 
assure complete customer satisfaction. 

If you would like to know more about the scope of 
United Cork Companies’ service—and about the ways in 
which installations have stood up under the toughest 
conditions—just drop a line to United Cork Companies, 
Dept. I-1, Kearny, N. J. 
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Just as Continental offers a variety 
of first-class cans for meat products, so 
we have a variety of helpful services 
for the people who pack them. Our 
entire operation is based on the idea 
of giving each customer service that 
is hand-tailored to fit his individual 
requirements. 





That means more than giving you 
the right container for your product 





CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Continental Can Building, 
100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


€ 


EASTERN DIVISION CENTRAL DIVISION 
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PACIFIC DIVISION 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 135 So. Lo Salle St., Chicago 3) Russ Building, San Francisco 4 


WE FIT THE LONG AND 
THE SHORT AND THE TALL 


and processing methods. You get de- 
liveries scheduled to your needs and 
not to our convenience. Research, engi- 
neering and trouble-shooting services 
are available in the amount you need— 
when and where you want them. 

Why not give our Tailor-Made 
Package Service a trial? We’re sure we 
can fit your requirements right down 
to the last button. 
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January, 1953, Meat Food Processing 
Approaches Record Level For Month 


ANUARY meat foods processing op- 
J erations of 1,383,102,000 lbs., while 
showing a seasonal slump from the 
large. December production of 1,640,- 
577,000 lbs., was perhaps the largest for 
the month on record according to U. S. 
Department of Agriculture figures. Go- 
ing back seven years, records indicated 
that only 1947 processing of 1,350,308,- 
000 lbs. for the month came within hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds of it. Such 
preparation and processing last year 
totaled 1,349,901,000 lbs. 

Preparation of sausage, meat loaf, 
etc., totaled 128,406,000 lbs. compared 
with 113,111,000 lbs. in January, 1952. 
Rendered lard, however, dropping with 
slaughter of hogs, fell slightly to 206,- 
168,000 lbs. from 207,790,000 lbs. a year 
ago. Slicing of Bacon, following a trend 
in demand, moved up to 63,382,000 lbs. 
in January, 1953, from 60,216,000 lbs. 
the year before. 

Demand for canned foods containing 
meat has also increased in recent years. 
Although total January production of 
184,198,000 lbs. in all sizes showed a 
drop from the 189,413,000 lbs. last year, 
1953 canning operations were bigger 
than for any other year on record for 
the month. 

The popularity of the small, under- 
3-lb. cans was attested to by the pro- 
portion of that compared with the 
larger, 3-lb. and over sizes. The differ- 
ence in 1948 was 87,179,000 lbs. to 40,- 
829,000 lbs. in that order compared with 





134,691,000 Ibs. to 49,507,000 Ibs. in 
1958, approaching three to one. Janu- 
ary, 1952, canning was 102,591,000 Ibs. 
to 41,384,000 lbs., in the same order. 

Luncheon meat and canned hams 
were still the only items packed mostly 
in the bigger containers. 











MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 
CANNED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 
IN JANUARY, 1953 

Pounds of finished product 
Slicing Consumer 
and in- packages 
stitutional or shelf 
S1zZes sizes 
(3 Ibs. (under 
or over) 3 Ibs.) 
Luncheon meat .........21,393,000 12,522,000 
Canned hams ...........21,899,000 383,000 
Corned beef hash ...... 548,000 5,121,000 
Chili con carne ...... 981,000 8,607,000 
Viennas wieiceetion escacns 120,000 4,149,000 
Franks, wie ners in BRNO: ote 632,000 
Deviled MMU cea waeccuse. “keene 826,000 
Other potted or deviled 
meat food products ... 9 ...... 2,883,000 
COR ne 157,000 11, 880, 000 
Sliced dried beef ....... 42,000 329,000 
Liver product .......... 8,000 233,000 
Meat stew (all product) 34,000 6,901,000 
Spaghetti meat products 205,000 6,555,000 
Tongue (other than 
ee as | OE et are 84,000 332,000 
Vinegar pickled products 1,224,000 1,731,000 
DUIS, SAGIREO) 2. scleccess) Eeeteas 1,090,000 
Hamburger, roasted or 
cured beef, meat and 
MRBUR i 5 Lies pelia ccs 249,000 1,868,000 
Us Sania come Achaea nado 1,604,000 59, cent 000 
Sausage in oil ......... 161,000 65,000 
RNS niki gb CeoGle sd neutiers, oes 680.000 
PRUE oe cet cette ccece. come 366,000 
PRUE. 5:5 '5.0haig tN dale ck. we 49,000 254,000 
All other meat with meat 
and/or meat by-prod- 
ucts—20% or more .... 418,000 6,302,000 
Less than 20% ..... 318,000 11,346,000 
OUR: tid eiedE cued 49,507,000 134,691,000 




















MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 
PREPARED AND PROCESSED UNDER 
FEDERAL INSPECTION—JANUARY, 
1953, WITH COMPARISONS 

January 
1953 1952 
Placed in cure 

Beef 9,008,000 7,437,000 

eee 302,080,000 296,893,000 

Other 153,000 80,000 
Smoked and/or dried— 

OS RTS 4,766,000 4,142,000 

OPE vd ene cueiete 184,199,000 173,660,000 

Cooked meat— 

WOE ec cecccccdes 5,408 5,346 
Ee 25, 560 30,389 
GOP ena hectess ,000 294,000 

Sausage— 
Fresh finished ... 20,315,000 19,997,000 
To be dried or 
semi-dried ..... 10,032,000 7,921,000 
Franks, wieners.. 37,875,000 33,155,000 
Other, smoked or 
cooked .....60. 45,458,000 38,495,000 
Total sausage. 113,680,000 99,568,000 
Loaf, head cheese, 

chili, jellied prod- 

BCU ~ 44 0 ccknaeees 14,726,000 13,543,000 
Steaks, chops, roasts 53,742,000 83,744,000 
Bouillon cubes, ex- 

ROUGE a dcee acme 341,000 172,000 
Sliced bacon ...... 63,382,000 60,216,000 
Sliced, other ...... 4,258,000 2,516,000 
Hamburger ......- 9,257,000 14,539,000 
Miscellaneous meat 

eS eer eee 3,081,000 3,189,000 
Lard, rendered .... 206,168,000 207,790,000 
Lard, refined ...... 129,461,000 141,903,000 
Oleo. Btoek sccincices 9,117,000 8,091,000 
Edible tallow ..... 6,694,000 5,853,000 
Rendered pork fat— 

Rendered ....... 10,105,000 9,836,000 

Refified ...c.ciss 5,955,000 4,984,000 
Compound containing 

animal fat ...... 30,669,000 21,296,000 
Oleomargarine con- ¢ 

taining animal fat 2,498,000 1,625,000 
Canned product (tes 

civilian use and 

Dept. of Defense) 188,591,000 152,812,000 

Totalt 1,383,102,000 1,349,901,000 

+This figure represents ‘‘inspection pounds’’ 
as some of the products may have been in- 
spected and recorded more than once due to 
having been subjected to more than one dis- 
tinct processing treatment, such as curing 
first and then canning. 

















HOG VALUES DECIDEDLY IMPROVED THE PAST WEEK 


(Chicago costs and credits, 


A drop in live costs, coupled with 
higher prices paid for some pork cuts 
spelled more favorable cutting margins 
on all weights of hogs the past week. 
Light-weights moved over into the plus 
column and minus factors on the other 
two classes were reduced appreciably. 


——180-220 Ibs.—— 
Valu 
Pet. Price per 














first two days of week) 


This test is computed for illustrative 
purposes only. Each packer should fig- 
ure his own test using actual costs, 
credits, yields and realizations. The 
values reported here are based on the 
available Chicago market figures for 
the first two days of the week. 


——240-270 lbs.——. 








Pct. Price per per cwt 
live per  cwt.” live per ewt. fin. 
- Ib. alive wt lb. alive yield 
Skinned hams 50.2 $ 6.38 12.7 49.5 $6.28 $ 8.74 
yy ee . 5.7 30.2 Eee 5.5 28.7 1.58 2.22 
Boston butts ...... 4.3 $8.0 1.63 4. 38.0 1.56 2.20 
Loins (blade in) . 102 2 45.0 4.59 9.9 43.0 4.26 5.98 
eee eee hed 14.32 $20.46 ve $19.14 
Bellies, 8. P. ....: 11.1 36.0 4.00 5.70 9.6 4.66 
Bellies, D. 8.> 6.05. -022 bees be Pate 2. .65 
PRC. DOCK nds hee sds 23 ee 3.2 29 
Plates and jowls .. 2.9 9.5 .28 “40 3.1 39 
Baw ‘leat’ «sce: 2.3 9.1 21 20 2.2 28 
P.S. lard, rend. wt.13.9 9 8.5 1.18 1.69 12.4 1.48 
Fat guts and lard.. ... --- $5.67 §$ 8.08 ve $ 7.75 ... $4.67 $ 6.50 
Spareribs ......... 6 34. 0 4 Py iy | 1.6 .67 6 21.0 .84 46 
Regular trimmings. 3.3 20.7 .68 97 3.1 87 2.9 20.7 .60 85 
Feet, tails, ete. ... 2.0 7.8 Bi} 2 2.0 22 2 7.8 15 ys 
Offal & miscl. ..... ... 45 65 jee 64 45 .63 
TOTAL YIELD 
& VALUE. .....; 70.0 $21.81 $31.15 71.5 $29.29 72.0 .- $19.52 27.13 
Per Per 
ewt cewt 
dive alive 
Rost Of Owe .. i... sch tank's $20.33 Per ewt Per ewt. $19.75 Per ewt. 
Condemnation loss .......... 10 tin. fin. p fin. 
Handling and overhead ..... 1.27 yield yield .99 Yield 
TOTAL COST PER CWT... .$21.70 $31.00 $29.79 20.84 $28.94 
PE As: MEE: | ctaicix's pact BEBE 31.15 29.29 19.53 27.13 
Cutting margin ........... +$.11 +$.15 —$ .50 —$1,31 —$1.81 
Margin last week ........ — .44 — .64 — 1.38 — 2.1 — 2.97 
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Kill By Regions, 1952-51 


United States federally inspected 
slaughter by regions, 1952-51. 


(Thousand head) 


Sheep 
Cattle Calves Hogs & Lamhe 

egion 1952 1952 1952 1952 
N. ee States..... 1,071 873 6,029 2,470 

S. Atl. States...... 22 2,339 

N. C. States—East* 2,765 1,716 15,968 1,543 
N. C. States—N.W. 3,684 779 23,782 3,851 
N. C. States—S.W. 1,473 444 5,990 1,158 
S. Cent. States.... 1,442 912 4,286 966 
Mountain States .. 710 49 1,175 811 
Pacific States ..... 1,756 230 x 1,894 
Total 1052 ........ 13,165 5,294 62,451 12,604 
Total 1962. ....<i.. 11,879 4,985 62,054 10,056 





10ther animals slaughtered under Federal im 
spection (number of head): Year 1952: horses 
357,086. gcats 20,878; year 1951: horses 340,287, 
goats 46,047. 


*Revision—December 1952 slaughter of calves for 
N. C, States—East. should be 173,000 instead of 
73,000. (Vol. 21, No. 3, page 53). 


SOUTHEASTERN KILL 


Animals slaughtered in Alabama, 
Florida and Georgia during December 
1952, with comparison as reported by 
USDA (00’s omitted): 


State Cattle 


Calves. Hogs Sheep 
1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 {951 1952 1951 
Ala. ...14.4 13.0 4.8 4.0 70.0 58.0°0.1 O21 
Fla. ...15.0 12.1 5.4 3.9 89.0 63.0 ee 
Ga. «. Se 2Ee 0.0 6.5 196.0 204.0 0.1 2, 
Ean gM ..54.4 46.1 20.2 14.4 355.0 325.0 0.2 O01 
Tot. 
Ne “52 633,800 212,100 3,100,000 1,900 
Tot. 1 2 
mo., 51 600,100 241,300 2,745,400 1,200 


NOTE: The above table includes slaughter in 
federally inspected plants and in other wholesale 
and retail plants, but excludes farm slaughter, 
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Total Meat Production Up 5% on 
Heavy Increase In Output Of Beef 


EAT production under federal in- 

spection for the week ended Febru- 
ary 21, under a substantial increase in 
slaughter of cattle, increased 5 per cent 
over output for the week previous, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
reported. Total production was esti- 


ing February period on record. It more 
than offset the decrease in pork produc- 
tion. Slaughter of sheep and lambs 
dropped from the week before, but stood 
considerably above the number killed 
commercially last year during the same 
February week. 











Slaughter of calves increased appre- 
ciably to 102,000 animals from 97,000 
the previous week and 76,000 a year 
ago. Output of veal, consequently, rose 
to 10,500,000 lbs. from 10,500,000 the 
preceding week and 8,200,000 lbs. a year 
ago. 

Slaughter of hogs, reflecting the de- 
cline in marketings, fell slightly to 
1,148,000 head, the smallest for any 
week for the year so far. It was com- 
pared with 1,160,000 killed the week 


mated at 355,000,000 lbs., compared Packers under federal inspection before and 1,239,000 a year ago. Output 
of pork dropped slightly to 152,200,000 
ESTIMATED FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND lbs. from 152,500,000 the previous week, 
MEAT PRODUCTION but was considerably under the 165,- 
Week ended February 21, 1953, with comparisons 000,000 lb. production a year ago. The 
Beet — ( +o SS smaller portion of fat per animal was 
e Jes Wi Mutton ea ° 

Number "Peed. Number Prod. Senta ‘Prod. Number Prod. Prod. shown in the 42,500,000 lbs. of lard 
Week ended 1,000 mil. lb. 1,000 mil. lb. 1,000 mil. Ib. 1,000 = mil. Ib. mil. lb. compared with 43,500,000 lbs. the pre- 

Feb. 21, 1953 ... 323 178.6 102 10.5 1,148 152.2 281 13.8 355 2 : 
Feb. 14, 1953 ... 290 163.0 97 10.0 1,160 152.5 282 13.8 339 ceding week. Production last year was 

Feb. 23, 1952 ... 227 126.2 76 8.2 1,239 165.0 229 12:8 311 47,000,000 Ibs. 
AVERAGE WEIGHTS (LBS.) Sheep and jamb kill was estimated at 
sia ee ee 281,000 against 282,000 the previous 
Cattle Calves Hogs pet 100 mil. week and 229,000 last year. Production 
Week Ended Live Dressed Live Dressed ‘ase Dressed hive mrmeet Ibs. Ibs. of lamb and mutton was for the last 
2 95s se dé 85 ¢ 2 3% $ 5. 2.5 
Fob: id, 1952 1, LOIS es 185 103-237 132 10a} two weeks about the same at 13,800,000 
Feb. 23, 1952 ... 7,011 564 188 106 242 132 105 50 15.3 47.0 lbs., while a year ago it amounted to 
11,300,000 lbs. 





with 339,000,000 lbs. the week before. 
By the same token, production, was 14 
per cent more than the 311,000,000 lbs. 
a year ago. 

The week’s meat output, the largest 
also for the month, was due to the 
heavy production of beef, which was 
among the highest for any correspond- 


killed a total of about 323,000 head of 
cattle, compared with 290,000 the previ- 
ous week and 227,000 a year ago. Pro- 
duction of beef was estimated at about 
178,600,000 lbs., which was a sharp in- 
crease over the 163,000,000 lbs. the 
week before and the 126,200,000 Ibs. 
reported for the period last year. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments, by rail, in the 
week ended Feb. 21, with comparisons: 


Week Previous Cor. Week 
Feb. 21 Week 1952 
Cured meats, : 
pounds ....... 5,096,000 4,218,000 20,240,000 | 
Fresh meats, 
ee ene 27,147,000 21,341,000 21,520,000 
Lard, pounds ... 4,056,000 2,833,000 5,049,000 





Hog Hairs Come 


OUT 
By the Roots... 


© Cuts Dehairing Time By As Much As Half! 
@ Loosens Scurf, Dirt, and Oil! 


e@ Easy On The Hands! 


OLD BALDY's penetrating action loosens even the toughest 
bristles. Hand or machine scraping brings them out quickly, 
easily— BY THE ROOTS! Cuts scurf and dirt. Scraping 
leaves a beautiful finish on your hogs. 
supply TODAY. You can't lose with OLD BALDY —the 


world's best known hog scald! 
No. 700 10-lb. Carton, per Ib. 





country. 


er ride... 


to DENMAN! 
Order a trial 





No. 701 50-lb. Drum, per Ib. 








No. 702 100-lb. Drum, per Ib. 





No. 703 300-Ib. Bbl., per Ib. 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


Write to: 


KOCH Supplies 


2520 Holmes St. 





Kansas City 8, Mo 





Rigid laboratory control 
and inspection has re- 
sulted in the excellent 
record of “on time” de- 
liveries being chalked 
up every day by packers 
in all sections of the 


Fora longer and smooth- 
with greater 
dependability . . . switch 


DENMAN ... 


helps to keep the nation's meats rolling 
along... safely and on schedule! 


Ap 
E; 
) 





Symbol of Quality and Dpendability 


| DENMAN 


RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WARREN - 


OHIO 
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CHICAGO 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


Native steers Feb. 24, 
Prime, 600/800 ......... 42 @45 


Choice, 500/700 ........ 38 @39 
Choice, 700/800 ........ 37 @38s 
Good, 700/800 ......... 35 
Commercial cows ........2914@30 
Omi. We COG. Sista ts heas were 29 
pC) er eer ere 32 


STEER BEEF CUTS 


(Feb. 26) 
Prime: 
Hindquarter ...........- 54.0@57.0 
Forequarter ............32.0@34.0 
WOMEN ctetiec ewe ove ctes 47.0@49.0 
Trimmed full loin ...... 84.0@86.0 
Vy rrr rere oe 10.0@12.0 
Regular chuck .......... 36.0@38.0 
WORGSHRMIE cc sic ctctcc cee 18.0@20.0 
eer 30.0@32.0 
E> beiad ab ac aan cwckvad 65.0@68.0 
ERG Ge asses braces 18.0@19.0 
Choice: 
Hindquarter .........00. 46.0@48.0 
Forequarter ...........-31.0@33.0 
BOUNG .nccccoseccccccend 47.0@49.0 
Trimmed full loin ...... 65.0@67.0 
RR Ree ere 10.0@12.0 
Regular chuck ......... 36.0@38.0 
WOVGRNEOE ob codec Cscstes 18.0@20.0 
eee 
ME ah e's 64 6 has ore Ma Slee 45.0@47.0 
PORE HINGE onc coset ees 18.0@19.0 
Good: 
Eo areicse poe nies Bae eee 42.0@44.0 
Regular chuck ..........36.0@37.0 
Ee 36.0@37.0 
EE? -cetagrurensaasenees 40.0@42.0 
BEEF PRODUCTS 
Tongues, No. 1 ...ccscece 33 @35 
rears cor re 6 
1 ee ea eee 15 @15% 
Livers, selected .......... 57 60 
PAVORE, TOMWIGY 2. .ccccccces 40 @4l 


Tripe, scaided 
Tripe, cooked 
Lips, scalded 


Lips, unscalded .......... 44%4@ 5 
OS Aen rr eee 4%@ 5 
RESP APE oF 5 @5% 
CD. cies ac udedweeene ee 5 @5% 
BEEF HAM SETS 
ee ee eee 50% @51 
MNO . 66 etcdee.ceseses aie 
RRC, 600 10 enies cee ens 50% @51 
FANCY MEATS 
(Le.1, prices) 
Beef tongues, corned..... 37 @38 


be breads, under 12 oz. .69 71 


oz. up. 
Oalf tongues, under 1%.. 
ME -6veéses cece eccce @31 
Ox tails, under % Ib..).¥46.00@18.00 
a i “SP aeeree 29 16.00@18.00 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
(1.c.1. prices) 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 lbs., 
wrapped 





P OPP LE EE @61% 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 lbs., 
ready-to-eat, wrap mae @t4 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 lbs., 
TERDOE ccccccccceces --52 @5o 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 lbs., 
Teady-to-eat, wrapped...55 @62% 
Bacon, fancy trimmed, 
brisket off, 8/10 lbs., 
EL. 6 wkd aici 0 6-0: 48 @52 
Bacon, fancy square cut, 
less, 12/14 lbs., 
PEED elaceaey3.0's cass @47 
Bacon, No. 1 sliced, 1-1b. 
open-faced layers ...... 52 @58% 
VEAL—SKIN OFF 
Carcass 
(1.¢.1. prices) 
prime, B07120 .4........ $48.00@50.00 
Prime, 110/150 ........ 48.00@50.00 
Choice, 80/110 ......... 5.00@ 48.00 
Choice, 110/150 ....... e 30: 0oede.00 
Good, ee -00@388.00 
MOOG, SOTTIO 6 bicee vane 0.00@43.00 
Good, 110/150 ........ - 40.00@43.00 
Commercial, all wts. ... 28.00@31.00 
CARCASS LAMBS 
(Le.1. prices) 
Prime, 90/00 ... 0.00003 $42.00@45.00 
Choice, 30/50 .. < ropes sree 
Good, all weights . 39.00@43.00 


CARCASS MUTTON 
(1.c.1. prices) 
Choice, 70/down . 
70/down 


None quoted 
Good, aa 
Utility, 70/down 


None quoted 
None quoted 





SAUSAGE MATERIALS— 





FRESH 
Pork trim., reg. 40% bbls.. 21 
Pork trim., guar. 50% 

BOOM, DBS cieeesiceececcs 24 
Pork trim., 80% lean, 

De bits Geleas ewes cuee 46% @47 
Pork trim., 95% lean, 

De. cetncetessenvensees 54 
Pork cheek meat, trmd., 

TENN, os 0kc Vaanemen sense 22 @33 
Bull meat, bon'ls, bbls....42 @42% 
C.C. cow meat, bbls.. -39% @40 
Beef trimmings, bbls. 31% 
Bon'ls chucks, bbls. . 41 @41% 
Beef head meat, bbls 21 
Beef cheek meat, trm “ 
Shank meat, bbls. ... 42 
Veal trim., bon’ls, bbls. 34 

FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(1.c.1. prices) 
Hams, skinned, 10/14 .... 51 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 .... 50 
Pork loins, regular 
12/down, 100's ......... 47 


Pork loin, boneless, 100’s.. 69 
Shoulders, skinned, bone-in, 


under 16 Ibs., 100’s ..... 34 
Pienics, 4/6 lbs., loose.... 31 
Picnics, 6/8 lbs., loose....29 @29% 
Boston butts, 4/8 lbs. ..... 39% @4 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10’s....84 @86 
Neck bones, bbls. ........ 8%@ 9 
PS 17 @17T% 
EO, SO kb cisicccccace 18% 
Ears, DP ektes 6¢tadentand 7 
Snouts, lean-in, 100’s 9 @9% 
ee eee %@ 8 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(1.c.1. prices) 


(l.c.1. prices quoted to manufacturers 
of sausage) 
Beef casings: 
——S rounds, 1% to 
n 


Domestic rounds, ov 

1 n., 140 pack...... 85@1.06 
Export rounds, wide, 

oo aes 1.25@1.50 
Export rounds, medium, ‘ 

aera 90@1.00 


Export rounds, narrow, 
Boe Sh. water 2... cea 1.10@1.35 
No. 1 weasands, 





DE ucswamkeseseanntens 90@1.25 
Middles, select, wide, 

EE ORS. ac wacncneves 1.55@1.60 
Middles, select, extra, 

2 Re veeeaegs Ob 1.95@2.10 
Middles, select, extra, 

% in. in & up....... 2.50@2.60 
Beef bungs, export, 

Me apes ameaheeene 6a 18 23 
Beef bungs, domestic ... 15 19 
Dried or salted bladders, i 
per piece: 


e: 
12-15 in. wide, flat.. 14 17 


10-12 in. wide, flat.. 9@ 10 
8-10 in. wide, flat.. 5@ 8 
Pork casings: 
Extra narrow, 29 
ee 4.00@4.25 
Narrow, mediums, 
et ae 3.75@4.00 


Medium, 32@35 mm. ...2.55@2.80 


Export bungs, 34 in. cut. 28@ 31 
Large prime bungs, 
Oi Ie, ONS cvccccesecses 
Medium prime bungs, 
Te SE cccnstccsces 
Small prime bungs ..... 
Middles, per set, cap. off. 


DRY SAUSAGE 
(1.¢.1. prices) 

Cervelat, ch. hog bungs.... 
Thuringer .. 
Farmer ... 
Holsteiner .. <b 
Site PEE ko 06 vexeannews 
Genoa style Salami, ch. 











AMERICAN 
SPICE TRADE 
ASSOCIATION 


82 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK. S Y 






NATURAL SPICES 
ARE PROTECTED 
BY NATURE! 


The fibrous material in ground, 
natural spices was created by 
nature to contain, protect and 
retain the natural fine flavor of 
the spice. Your natural spice 
supplier uses special methods and 
equipment for grinding to retain 
the protective elements of the 
original spice. All the strength 
and goodness of the natural spice 
are ready to go to work for you 
by releasing their fine flavor into 
your food products. 
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Pepperoni 
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A, DEWIED Selected Natural ) 
Hog and Sheep Casings are 
inspected for uniform size, 
length and strength... expertly 
cleaned . . . pressure-tested. 
They give sausage the smooth, 

filled appearance and 

“naturally fine” eating quality 
‘A vour customers likel 


A. DEWIED CASING CO. 


P.O. BOX 562 - 


{ SACRAMENTO: Broderick, Calif 
LOS ANGELES: 3399 E. Veraon. 











SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


. Phone Gi ibert 3-6297 
Phone LA fayette 7180 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE SEEDS AND HERBS 
(Le.1. prices) (Le.1. prices) Ground 
Pork sausage, hog casings.43 @46 " Whole for Saus. 
Pork sausage, sheep cas...50 @55 Caraway seed ..... 20 
- es oo Cominos seed ...... 22 27 
Frankfurters, sheep cas....é > @63.7 Mustard seed, fancy 23 
Frankfurters, skinless ....43 @46 Yellow American .. 15 al 
MS cs cc ans eps gacecue 43 @46 Oregano ...--..scec00 20 30 
Bologna, artificial cas. ...41 @45 Coriander, Morocco, " ——— 
Smoked liver ,hog bungs..43 @49% AB rms he a: = = 
New Eng. lunch. spec. ....66 @69 ss age, batimatian, sre : 
Tongue and blood ........ 48 @5l ae Be ae 58 68 
MG oc aaa 36'6.0..<c5/s sce a ae 
Polish sausage, fresh .....50 @55 
Polish sausage, smoked .. 54 CURING MATERIALS 
Cwt. 
Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib. 
bbls., del., or f.o.b. Chgo...$ 9.39 
Saltpeter, n. ton, f.o.b. N.Y.: 
SPICES Dovl,. TONES: SAN. 6 .1e 500.0058 11.25 
: PPAR COPMERIN: oo 016060 sca ee 14.00 
(Basis Chgo., orig. bbls., bags, bales) Medium crystals ........... 15.40 
Whole Ground Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of soda 5.25 
Allspice, prime ....... 36 40 sive A TA ses oi ae 
OMUNOD oisicaic ssiicces 38 42 edi d., powdered nitrate of J 
Chili Powder .......... a 47 eee ey ae rn er ae 
Chili Pepper ........:. et 47 pe . 
Cloves, Zanzibar ...... 1.88 1.98 Wiis, tomes toa. Foe 
Ginger, Jam., unbl.... 26 32 Sach Pe cena REIL Li | 
ia iia ...... 24 99 oo reteeteseeeeeeees $22.00 
Mace, fancy, Banda pF get! be hogs bags, me 
East Indies ........ Jovy BUSS pear Te NOME G y PBBO: =o ncaa 
West Indies ........ 1.31 ga a : 
Be es Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y... 6.15 
— flour, fancy.. .. wd a standard cane gran., <a 
s hb we ewww erereees ee PASSE ce ie tetucteccewnceeee . 
West India Nutmeg ... .. 50 Refined sts ‘ 
Paprika, Spanish ..... + 72 ‘basis es wear mo Mine fo roy 8.25 
Pepper, Cayenne ...... a 58 P init : : 
Red, No. 1 ........- i oe To tak Meee tae 
Pepper, Packers ...... 1.51 1.76 oe i, a eee ere heey 8.15@8.25 
Pepper, white ........ 1.74 1.82 Cerelose dextrose, per ewt. 
ERNE 5.0.5, 5.5103 0.908 1.51 1.60 L.C.L. ex-warehouse, Chgo... 7.72 
Black Lampong ..... 1.51 1.60 CFA IPER UO. “cai oii nies sifaiie ote 7.62 
Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
FRESH BEEF (Carcass): ‘eb, 24 Feb. 24 Feb. 
STEER: 
Choice: 
500-600 Ibs. $41.00@42.00 $43.00@ 44.00 $40.00@43.00 vesicle 
Piet 700 Ibs. 40.00@41.00 41.00@ 43.00 39.00@42.00 
300 
500-600 Ibs. ............ 88.00@40.00 39.00@40.00 39.00@41.00 
a Oe | i a 37.00@39.00 38.00@39.00 38.00@40.00 
Commercial: 
350-500 Ibs. ............ 37.00@38.00 37.00@38.00 34.00@38.00 
cow: 
Commercial, all wts. .... 31.00@34.00 33.00@ 36.00 31.00@36.00 . 
Weility, all wte. 2.06... 30.00@32.00 30.00@33.00 30.00@34.00 
FRESH CALF: (Skin-Off) (Skin-Off) (Skin-Off) 
Choice: 
200 ibe. down ....;.... 45.00@47.00 50.00@52.00 52.00@56.00 
Good: 
200 ibs. down ......... 42.00@44.00 45.00@48.00 50.00@54.00 
with a little added : ” 
FRESH LAMB (Carcass): 
Prime: 
PE, S gsdise' bee rete 42.00@ 45.00 43.00@50.00 43.00@45.00 
Ce SE oso ek ee Pciee 41.00@44.00 41.00@46.00 0 occcceceum 
Choice: | 
,40-50 Ibs. 42.00@45.00 41.00@44.00 43.00@45.00 
50-60 Ibs. ...... 41.00@44.00 40.00@ 42.00 43.00@45.00 
MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE 9904+% ae Sear 40.00@43.00 40.00@42.00 40.00@ 44.00 
: tee MUTTON (EWE): 
Meat Inspection Division Memorandum _ Choice, 70 Ibs. down..... 24.00@26.00 20.00@24.00 
No. 147, Supplement 2, permits the use Good, 70 Ibs. down ...... 24,00@26.00 20.00@24.00 
of Monosodium Glutamate and Hydro- FRESH PORK CARCASSES mend Style) (Shipper Style) (Shipper Style) 
. . ” 80-120 Ibs. 34.00@35.00 =. eee ees 
lyzed Vegetable Proteins in such prod 190-160 Ibs. 33.00@35.00 39.00@34.00 
ucts as hamburger, chopped meat, 
. FRESH PORK CUTS No. 1: 
cubed steak, etc. Try it yourself on your side 
own prefrozen packaged meats and j 8-10 Ibs. Ee re 54.00@57.00 52.00@55.' 2 
: Oe ere eee 54.00@57.00 4 00 52.00@55 aR 
see how Huron MSG brings out MORE AN oe ocd 54.00@57.00 "00@52.00 49.00@53.00 
of the flavor of your frozen meats. 
PICNICS: 
For free working samples and technical advice, MS NG. . han eee 35.00@39.00 35.00@37.00 37.00@40.00 
write Technical Service Department— PORK CUTS No. 1: (Smoked) (Smoked) (Smoked) 
HAM, Skinned: 
DEE TOR, c accsicerevssss 55.00@60.00 59.00@62.00 59.00@63.00 
BG-06 SUG Oe dis eS iks Sade ets 55.00@61.00 57.00@60.00 = wane eee . 
BACON, ‘Dry Cure’’ No. 1: 
Ge TUR. ncvwcscaiwesmss 48.00@54.00 52.00@57.00 52.00@56.50 
Be BONS | i cdicdcncesiies 43.00@50.00 50.00@54.00 50.00@55.00 345. 
TERE TOR. kc ce ssccsccscs 43.00@50.00 ssi... ww ee es 48.00@53.00 
LARD, Refined: ; ELE 
Reate: OMT os sosnicis a's a > 5 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@16.50 
50-Ib. cartons and cans... 12.50@14.50 12.00@14.00 = nn wneee 
NO atv eeveese -. 11.50@13.25 12.00@13.00 11.50@15. 00 The 
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Saus. 


ortland 
D. 24 


1@43.00 
1@42.00 


1@ 41.00 
1@ 40.00 


1@38.00 


1@36.00 
1@34.00 


n-Off) 
0@56.00 
0@54.00 


00@40.00 
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Think of the amount of water you 
heat. Then have an engineer count 
up the dollars in fuel you waste 
whenever the temperature wanders. 
You, yourself, can figure the cost 
in product quality of sloppy con- 
trol in: 

SCALDING — a critical process in 
which you burn-in the hair if you 
let the temperature rise above 137°, 
and fail to soften its roots suffi- 
ciently below that temperature level. 


DEHAIRING — even more critical 
because of the spray jet action. 


PROCESS WATER — used in such 
enormous quantities that every use- 
less degree means big money. 

WASHDOWN WATER — the meat 
industry’s hottest, 180°. It is used 
in liberal quantity every day, irre- 
spective of the size of the kill. 





Hf, like others, you're getting cost conscious, remember 


BETTER CONTROL IN LIQUID HEATING 






STERILIZING — of viscera inspec- 
tion pans, or in the venting of 
canned hams—another place to look 
for lower costs through better con- 
trol. Or, considering liquids other 
than water 


DEPILATING — with molten rosin at 
250°. A fussy process if you’re go- 
ing to flesh the skin properly. And 
the temperature of molten paraffin 
is the regulator of coating thickness 
—and cost. 


Partlow has solved the control riddle 
with thousands of liquid heating 
jobs—the simple way with rugged 
equipment, and with gas, oil, elec- 
tricity and steam. Phone or write 
your Partlow man now, before you 
waste another dollar in terms of 
degrees. 


S 





TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
SAFETY GAS VALYES 
DIAL THERMOMETERS 
HUMIDITY CONTROLS 







IS PROFIT 


Remember the 
tapered shape of 
Partlow controls 
and see how 
frequently you 
can spot them 
wherever meat is 
processed—from 
the independent 
sausage kitchen 
to the giant 
packing plant. 





THE PARTLOW CORPORATION 


3 CAMPION ROAD 


NEW HARTFORD, NEW YORK 








COMPLETE 


NEW YORK 
TRAMRAIL CO. INC. 


Offers 


OVERHEAD 
TRACKING 


Either Fabricated or Erected 


SYSTEMS 











THE FAMOUS 


MILL BRAND 


PRODUCTS OF 


TIELEMAN & DROS 
of Leiden, Holland 


for MEAT HANDLING in the 


PACKINGHOUSE 
PROVISION PLANT 
WHOLESALE MEAT PLANT 
RETAIL MARKET 
CANNING PLANT 
LOCKER PLANT 











N FOR INFORMATION 

y WRITE OR PHONE 
SNEW YORK TRAMRAIL CO. Inc. 
° Melrose 5-1686 


345-349 Rider Avenue * New York 51, N. Y. 














These are the finest products 
of Tieleman & Dros of Leiden, 
Holland—world-famous packers of fine 
foods since 1877. 

CANNED MEATS (Slicing Items): Large Slicing Hams; 
Shankless Hams; 3'/2 Ib. Hams; Shoulder Picnics; Chopped 
Ham; Canadian Style Bacon, 

CANNED MEATS (Shelf Items}: 2 lb. Hams; | lb. Hams; 
Chopped Pork; Boneless Pork Loin, smoked and cured; Vienna 
Sausage; Liver Pate; Boneless Loin of Beef in gravy; Boneless 
Pork Loin in gravy; Frankfort Sausage; Salami. 

WAREHOUSE INVENTORIES MAINTAINED. DIRECT SHIPMENTS 
ARRANGED. BROKERS’ INQUIRIES INVITED. 
DESIRABLE DISTRIBUTOR'S TERRITORIES OPEN. 

70 Frankfort Street 


Hagar Incorporated 7°Frankfert street 


Exclusive Importers and Factory Representatives. 
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“POTENT TO THE LAST GRAIN” 


CLEANING & STERILIZING 
COMPOUNDS 


“Over 25 years of continuous service to the 
Meat Industry” 





LELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


838 SO. FIRST STREET, MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
Distributors in Principal Cities 














Your Packages Stay Tied 
with \ 


INLAND MODEL “D” 
WIRE TYING 
MACHINE 






The best assurance you can have 
that your packages are tied se- 
curely is by using the Iniand . 
Model “D” and the new 25 Ib. 
packaged round tying wire. This 
handy combination completes 
your tying operations in but a 
few seconds—just a single back- 
and-forth motion of the lever 
tensions and ties the wire. In- 
land round tying wire—in 25 
lb. coils—is dispensed absolutely 
kink-free at all times. It’s avail- 
able in 17, 172 and 18 gauge, 
galvanized or coppered. For low- 
er tying costs and higher output, 
insist upon the Inland Model 
“D” and packaged round wire. 
It’s an unbeatable combination. 


Write for details on the Model “D” and 
Tying Wire combination. 


INLAND WIRE PRODUCTS CO. 


3959 South Lowe Ave. Chicago 9, Illinois 
ee FS Oe 








CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From. The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 
CHICAGO BASIS 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 25, 1953 
REGULAR HAMS 


Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
ee 49n 49n 
ree 49n 49n 

er ree 48%n 48%n 

| reer 4744n 47%n 
| ere oe 46%n 46n 
SEO aseseaed 44n 44n 

SPUR éccccvess 43%n 4344n 

SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 





25-31 4 
35/ep, 2’s in..44% 





PICNICS 

Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
4-6 30 
6- 8 29@29% 
8-10 30n 
10-12 29%n 
oo) re 29%n 
8/up, 2’s in... 29%n 


OTHER CELLAR CUTS 


Fresh or Frozen Oured 
Square jowls..14% 14n 
Jowl butts ...10% 11 
S.P. jowls ... .. 11 








BELLIES 
(Square Cut) 
Green Cured 
38%n 
37@37% =: 38%} @38%n 
B 
n 
29%n 
29n 
274%n 
GR. AMN. D. 8. 
BELLIES BELLIES 
Clear 
18-20) 06. cees 23 i 
REE RACE 23n 22 @22u%n 
eae ee 23 21% @22 
en ee. 19 19 
| eee 15% 16 
BORD 00.0 rene 14% @15 15 
FAT BACKS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
in 
T%@T% 
8% 
10 
11%) 
12 
a 
12 
BARRELED PORE 
Clear Fat Back 
Pork Te See 
80/40.....0+ 81n 70/ 80..... .-240 
40/50......- nD 80/100..... . 240 
50/60....... 31n 100/125......6 o 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


FRIDAY, FEB. 20, 1953 


Open High Low Close 
Mar. 9.67 9.75 9.67% 9.75b 
May 10.05 10.17% 10.05 10.17% 
July 10.50 10.50 10.45 10.47%a 

-47 
Sept. 10.70 10.87% 10.70 10.85a 
Oct. nee aisare «oes 10.97%n 
Sales: 3,400,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Thurs., Feb. 
19th: Mar. 628, May 1,014, July 547, 
Sept. 289, and Oct. 17 lots. 


MONDAY, FEB. 23, 1953 
LEGAL HOLIDAY 
BOARD OF TRADE CLOSED 


No trading due to observance of 
Washington's birthday. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 24, 1953 


Mar. 9.80 9.80 9.65 9.70b 
May 10.25 10.25 10.05 10.12% 
July 10.50 10.55 10.42% 10.50 
-52 
Sept. 10.90 10.90 10. ses a 80 
Oct. a0 0.90b 
Sales: 3,720,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Fri., Feb. 
20th: Mar. 615, May 1,024, July 553, 
Sept. 294, and Oct. 17 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 25, 1953 


Mar. 9.67% 9.67% 9.40 9.4744b 
May 10.07% 10.07% 9.75 9.90a 


July 10.45 10.45 10.25 10.27%b 

Sept. 10.75 10.75 = 55 «10.55 

arr * 10.80a 
Sales: 5, 640, 000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Tues., Feb. 
24th: Mar. 588, May 1,030, July 562, 
Sept. 293, and Oct. 17 lots. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 26, 1953 
Mar. 9.42% 9.42% 9.35 9.85b 
3 


May 9.85. 9.85 9.77% 9.82%a 
July 10.27% 10.27% 10.17% 10.22%a 


Sept. 10.55 10.62% 10.55 10.55b 

Oct. bgas - 10.75a 

Noy. 10.95 sia oo. ae 
Sales: 9,000, 000 he. 


Open interest at close Wed., Feb. 
25th: Mar. 570, May 1,038, July 574, 
Sept. 296, and Oct. 17 


The National 


CALIFORNIA STATE 
INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


State inspected slaughter 
of livestock in California 
during January was reported 
to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER as follows: 


Cattle .. 
Calves 
Hogs .. 
Sheep 

Meat and lard production 


for January: 


Lb 
NE, eck acunas ones 3,706,851 
PORK G08 ONOE ..60 5 sc0c cue 7,020,737 
Lard and substitutes ..... ‘ +820 
otal: wwe. io ab euaed 11,259,908 





As of January 31, California had 
103 meat inspectors. Plants under 
state inspection totaled 304, and 
plants under state approved munici 
pal inspection totaled 86. 


PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. 


CN 52 ncckeendceec¥aeces $12.50 
a 7 lard, 50-lb. cartons, 
£.055; CHICKS <1... ocen08es 12.50 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. 
GRMOREO. Nd ck cbse sonaaen eek 13.0 
Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, 
BM-0.; CRICREO oo 6s. vibia coe See 14.00 
Fe eres yy Corre 17.00 


Neutral tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. 17.00 
Standard Shortening *N. & 8S... 20.50 
Hydrogenated Shortening 

is MS! Nic 6 wetness cubekce 22. 


*Delivered. 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 
P.S. Lard P.8. Lard Raw 
Loose Leaf 


Tierces 
Feb. 20 ... 9.70n 8.50a 9.500 
Feb. 21 ... 9.70n 8.50n 9.50n 
Feb. 23 ... Holiday, market closed. 
Feb. 24 . y 70n 8.50a 9.50n 
Feb. 25 ... 9.50n 8.50a 9.50n 
Feb. 26 ... 9.374%n 8.37% 9.37%8 
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. $12.50 
. 12.50 
. 13.00 


... 14.00 

- 17.0 
. 17.00 
... 20.50 


. 22.8 


j 





NEW YORK 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 
(Ceiling base prices) 
Feb. 24, 1953 


Per ewt. 
Western 
Prime, 800 Ibs./down. . .$49.00@52.00 
Prime, 800/900 ........ 48.00@50.00 
Choice, 800 lbs./down... 40.50@43.50 
Choice, 800/900 ........ 39.50@41.00 
Good, 500/700 cathe wOe és 36.00@38.00 
Steer, commercial ...... 33.00@36.00 
Cow, commercial ....... 29.00@31.00 
DOW, WHEY oo sec csebcs 00@30.00 
BEEF CUTS 
_ Prime: City 
Hindquarter §.....ccc0. $58.0@ 62.0 
Poreguarter ..ccccccce 37.0@ 38.0 
OMS 6 i ow nea hensenee 50.0@ 53.0 
Hip r’d with flank..... 47.0@ 49.0 
Loin, untrimmed ...... 64.0@ 66.0 
Short loin, trimmed ...115.0@122.0 
Sirloin, butt bone in... 62.0@ 65.0 
MD sabhawdectcdasecwe 68.0@ 73.0 
BPM GOR .occccccice 38.0@ 42.0 
Serer re 29.0@ 31.0 
EE PROUD 6 vcececeoss 12.0@ 13.0 
BEE. actos isesuvncacs 10-08 12.0 
eer 20.0@ 21.0 
Forequarter (Kosher)... 41.0@ 44.0 
Arm chuck (Kosher)... 42.0@ 46.0 
Brisket (Kosher) ..... 30.0@ 32.0 
Choice: 
Hindquarter .......... 50.0@ 56.0 
Forequarter .........-. 35.0@ 36.0 
ee ere 48.0@ 51.0 
Hip r’d with flank..... 46.0@ 48.0 
Loin, untrimmed ...... 54.0@ 60.0 
Short loin, trimmed ... 95.0@100.0 
—- butt bene in... 61.0@ 63.0 
ochnmewibkeeteatin 53.0@ 58.0 
im BOON ids cicadss 38.0@ 41.0 
BNE ch eccwenvecaces 28.0@ 30.0 
eg EMS Ses cox des hae 11.0@ 13.0 
PAG as: 6 Cie deRoee 10.0@ 12.0 
Pull EERO 18.0@ 19.0 
Forequarter (Kosher).. 39.0@ 42.0 
Arm chuck (Kosher)... 41.0@ 44.0 
Brisket (Kosher) ..... 30.0@ 32.0 


FANCY MEATS 
(Le.1. prices) 





Cwt. 
Veal breads, under 6 oz........ 70.00 
OW Be OES kgkese vats cocseas 100.0 
SONI Sct ieouketawevaas sis 125.00 
MOON cc crcsgecaesrises 25. 
Beef livers, selected ......... 65.0 
Beef livers, selected, 
| EPs pte 0 
Oxtails, over % Ib............ 
LAMBS 
(1.c.1. prices) 
City 
a Peer $47.00@50.00 
Brame, 40/00 ...ccceses 44.00@46.00 
Beeme, GO/O0 ...ccccece 39.00@43.00 
Choice, 30/40 .......... 47.00@50.00 
Choice, 40/50 .......... 44.00@46.00 
y EE Ss cee eecciee 46.00@ 48.00 
a re 41.00@43.00 
Meee, WOSOO 6 cs cccccees 36.00@40.00 
Western 
Prime, 50/down ........ $43.00@ 45.00 
Se), re 41.00@43.00 
Prime FOR vetesvetes 37.00@39.00 
Choice, 50/down ....... 42.00@44.00 
Goice, 50/60 .......... 40.00@42.00 
EO: Bs eee ee 38.00@42.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
(l.e.1. prices) 





Western 
Perk loins, 12/down ...$48.00@50.00 
Pork loins, 12/16 ...... 47.00@49.00 
Hams, sknd., 14/down.. 53.00@55.00 
Boston butts, 4/8 lbs.... 42.00@44.00 
Spareribs, 3/down ..... 41.00@ 43.00 
Pork trim., regular .... 22.00 
Pork trim., spec. 80%.. 46.00 

City 
Hams, sknd., 14/down. .$54.00@58.00 
Pork loins, 12/down ...$52.00@54.00 
Pork loins, 12/16 ...... 51.00@53.00 
Phomied, 4/6 occcceceses 34.00@35.00 
Boston butts, 4/8 lbs... 43.00@45.00 
Spareribs, 3/down ..... 42.00@44.00 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 
(1.e.1. prices) 


estern 
Prime; GOFI00 5 5 00.00 vss $54.00@57.00 
Prime, 110/150 ........ 55.00@58.00 
Cholee, CO/O8 soc icceccs 45.00@48.00 
Choice, 110/150 ........ 50.00@52.00 
eg ek ee 42.00@44.00 
Good, 80/150 ........... 42.00@46.00 
Commercial, all wts..... 33.00@38.00 
Choice, 80/110 ......... 48.00@52.00 


DRESSED HOGS 
(1.¢.1. prices) 
100 to 136 Ibs........... $34.50@37.50 
-50@37.50 
34.50@87.50 
34.50@37.50 
BUTCHERS’ FAT* 
(1.1. prices) 


SE 66 6s0c06casi deans ec lb. n 
GN, SE ce ooove sees ekes we lb. 
po errr ter ye lb 
URN MINE cae iviens tacescs %e Ib 
*Butcher advocate prices. 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT . 


SIOUX CITY 


Prices paid for livestock 
at Sioux City on Wednesday, 
Feb. 25, were reported as fol- 
lows: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, ch. & prime.. i 50 only 
Steers, choice ........ 1.00@ 23.00 
Steers, g00d .....60.6 9. 21.00 
Heifers, a fe 19.00@21.00 


Heifers, util. & com’l. - 15.50@11. 50 





Cows, util. & com’). 15.00@16.00 
Cows, can., cut. ..... 12.00@14.00 
Mn, (GOO. vnseances 19.00@ 20.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l.. 15.50@19.50 
Bulls, can., cut...... 11.50@13.00 
HOGS: 
Good, ch., 190/200... .$20.50@21.25 
Good, ch., 200/ . 20.50@21.25 
Gd., ch., 220/240 . 20.50@21.25 
3d., ch., 240/270 . 19.25@20.75 
270/300 ........ 18.25@19.50 
Sows, 400/down 18.00@18.75 
LAMBS: 
Choice 98/107 lbs.....$22.75 only 
Choice 111 Ibs. ...... 22.00 only 








ADELMANN 


The choice of discrimi- 
nating packers all over 
the world. 


Available in Cast Alumi- 
num and Stainless Steel. 
The most complete line 
offered. Ask for booklet 
“The Modern Method.” 





HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory. Port Chester, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
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CRINKLED KRAFT 


MEAT COVERS 
ASSURE 

UTMOST PROTECTION 
and EASE OF HANDLING 






Phote taken af 
FORST PACKING CO. 


Time tested and 
approved by 
many enthusiastic 
customers, these 
modern, easy-to- 
handle and 
simple-to-apply 
Meat Covers 
greatly surpass all former 
conceptions of the 
“PERFECT MEAT WRAP.” 


For details write Dept. NP-5 




















TALLOWS AND GREASES 


Wednesday, February 1953 





25 





Although eastern action predominat- 
ed late last week, a spurt of activity 
was reported in the Midwest. Few tanks 
of choice white grease sold at 4%c, de- 
livered East, and several tanks of prime 
tallow traded at 4%c, caf. East. A 
fair volume of original fancy tallow, 
choice white grease and yellow grease 
sold on P.T.; 23 tanks involved. Few 
more tanks of choice white grease sold 
at 4%c, and additional tanks of prime 
tallow at 45¢c, all caf. East. Few 
tanks of bleachable fancy tallow sold 
at 4c, caf. East, from a mid-east 
point. Several more tanks of same sold 
at 45c, c.a.f. East. Few tanks of yel- 
low grease brought 4c, delivered East. 
Couple tanks of choice white grease 
traded %c higher at 5c, c.a.f. East; few 
more of same sold at 4%c, c.a.f. East- 
ern point. 

Several tanks of yellow grease sold 
at 3%4c, c.af. Chicago. B-white grease 
was bid at 3%c and 4%c, c.a.f. East, 
several tanks in the movement. Another 
small lot of choice white grease sold 
at 5c, c.a.f. East. Few tankst.of No. 1 
tallow traded at 3%c, c.a.f. Chicago. 
Three tanks of special tallow sold, two 
separate sales, at 3%c, c.a.f. Chicago. 
Several more tanks of same sold at 
4%, ¢, delivered East. Original fancy tal- 
low was bid at 5'%c, delivered East, 
without action; sellers reportedly hold- 
ing for a better price. Several tanks 
of B-white grease traded at 414¢, c.a.f. 
East. Few tanks of choice white grease 
sold at 4%c, c.a.f. Chicago. 

A holiday prevailed on Monday, 
Washington’s Birthday. However, a 
follow-up of eastern activity was rec- 
orded on Tuesday. Steady to fraction- 
ally higher bids reported coming out 
of eastern destination on a few items 
in the tallow and grease. Sellers in 
some instances were holding even high- 
er. Few tanks of special tallow sold at 
8%c, c.a.f. Chicago, and same figure 
bid for more. Around eight to ten 


tanks of choice white grease sold at 
5¥%c, c.af. East; later asking price 
5%c. Few tanks of. No. 1 tallow sold at 
4%c, delivered East. Several tanks of 
special tallow sold at 4%c, also deliv- 
ered East. Additional tanks of bleach- 
able fancy tallow sold at 4%c and 4%c, 
c.a.f, East. No. 2 tallow bid at 3%c, 
East, with some sources holding for 
3%c or better. Several more tanks of 
choice white grease sold earlier Tuesday 
at 5c, c.a.f. East. 

On Wednesday, choice white grease 
was held early at 5%4c, East, however, 
buyers were keeping a close watch on 
the lard futures market, which broke 
224 @25c under Tuesday. Several tanks 
of choice white grease sold at 5%%c, 
c.a.f. East, but the best bid to come 
out later was 5c; some sources con- 
tinue to hold for 5%c. The midwest 
market again showed a little life; spe- 
cial tallow sold at 3%c, choice white 
grease at 4\%c, yellow grease at 3c, 
and prime tallow at 4c, all c.a.f. East, 
few tanks of each‘in, the sale. Special 
tallow traded at 4c, c.af. East, 4%c, 
c.a.f. New Orleans, and additional tanks 
at 3%c, c.a.f. Chicago; volume moder- 
ate. Couple tanks of B-white grease 
sold at 3%c, c.a.f. Chicago. 454c East 
on prime and bleachable fancy tallow 
was talked later in the day. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quotations: 
edible tallow, 5%c; original fancy tal- 
low, 4%c; bleachable fancy tallow, 
4%c; prime tallow, 4c; special tallow, 
3%c; No. 1 tallow, 3%4c; and No. 2 tal- 
low, 83@3%%c. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quotations: 
choice white grease, 44@4%c; A- 
white grease, 4c; B-white grease, 3%c; 
yellow grease, 34%c; house grease, 3c; 
and brown grease, 24%4@2%c. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


New York, Feb. 25, 1953 

Dried blood was quoted Wednesday 

at $5.50 per unit of ammonia. Low test 

wet rendered tankage was quoted at 

$5.50 per unit of ammonia. Dry rend- 

ered tankage was listed at $1.25 per 
protein unit. 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 








Buying interest for most selections 
in the vegetable oil market was sub- 
stantial enough Tuesday to instigate 
lively activity; however, sellers held. 
tight to offerings and material was gen- 
erally difficult to uncover. A firmer 
price structure developed in the soy- 
bean oil market with February ship- 
ment trading in a limited volume early 
in the day at 18c. Early March ship- 
ment sold at 12%c and straight March 
sold at an equal price. Deferred ship- 
ments were mostly untraded and only 
bid and asked quotations were posted. 

Cottonseed oil prices experienced lit- 
tle change from the previous week. 
Valley oil traded at 14%c for nearby 
shipment, while that figure was bid in 
the Southeast without action. Sellers 
were asking as high as 14c in Texas, 
but no trading at that level was re- | 
corded. A few sales at 13%e and at 
13%c were reported in the Texas area, | 
the latter trading at close-in points. 
Corn oil held steady at 14c and sold ina 
small way at that price. Peanut oil 
was not offered throughout the day and 
pegged at 23%c, nominal basis. Offer- 
ings of coconut oil for quick shipment 
were priced at 17c, but best buying 
interest was 4c less. 

Soybean oil traded in light to fair 
volume at midweek at prices fraction- 
ally off Tuesday’s levels. Oil for im- 
mediate shipment was quoted nominally 
at 18c, but no actual sales could be 
confirmed. March shipment cashed at 
12%c early, later at 12%c but firmed 
again still later to a 12%c market. 
April shipment sold at 12%c early, with 
later offerings priced up to 125%c, and 
unsold. May coupled with June ship- 
ment sold at 12%c. Re-sellers were the 
chief interests in the market, although 
early March was presumably original 
oil. 

The cottonseed oil market was rela- 
tively unchanged from the previous day 
with a few sales in the Valley record-; 


| 








COMPLETE 
BROKERAGE 


SERVICE 





Phone: DEarborn 2-7250 


CG 2231 Meat Dept. 
Teletype: Hid 


CS 1469 | Tallow Depts. 





NICK BEUCHER, Jr., President 


Come to "PACKING HOUSE" - - - - 


V FOR FAST DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
V FOR PROFITABLE RESULTS 


Just give us your offerings.:.we'll do the rest! 


PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS. CO. 


110 N. FRANKLIN STREET 


JOHN LINDQUIST, V. President 








CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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bid in will take care of the floors. It is used in thousands 
Sellers of food and meat plants the world over. Anyone 
Texas, can apply it. Dries overnight flint hard. Water- 
na a proof, slipproof, crumble proof. Resists cold, 
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efficient pumping. 
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Reduce B.0O.D. 


Recover Waste Grease 










Make your waste disposal 
problem an asset with 


BULKLEY-DUNTON 


colloidair 


SEPARATORS 


COLLOIDAIR TRICKLING FILTERS 
AND COMPLETE WASTE WATER 
TREATMENT SYSTEMS 





Averages of 
recent certified 
tests show operating 
COLLOIDAIR SEPARATOR 
installations removing 
90.1% grease 
70.8% B. O. D. 


from packing plant waste waters. — 













Ask Bulkley-Dunton about installation of 
your own complete waste treatment plant to 


V Meet city and state pollution requirements 
V Return saleable grease 

V Eliminate or reduce sewer charges 

V Enable reuse of water in selected circuits 
WV Replace sewer charges with profits 


Write today for complete details or 
consult with our nearest field engineer. 





BULKLEY-DUNTON 
PROCESSES, INC. 


295 Madison Avenue * New York 17, N. Y. 


107 








ed at 14%c and some sellers asked 
14%c. Offerings were listed in the 
Southeast at 14%c, but no sales were 
accomplished at that price. In Texas, 
March shipment sold at 13%c while 
offerings in West Texas were priced at 
13%c without action. Corn oil con- 


tinued to sell at 14c with further buy- ~ 


ing interest at that level unfilled. Of- 
ferings of peanut oil were difficult to 
uncover, although some buyers raised 
their bids to 23%c. No sales of coco- 
nut oil were reported and offering 
levels remained unchanged at 17c. 

CORN OIL: Limited quantity traded 
at 4%e advance. 

SOYBEAN OIL: Market firm with 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, Feb. 25, 1953 


Crude cottonseed oil, carlots, f.o.b. mills 
Valley 


TT PTT ITIL irr rere 14% pd 

DE. JAR Cd4% hak vaos oh eres ey < 14%a 

NE 6.0.05 09 6409 bo BAy ace 6 6 014 4.06.60 ioaed 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills........ 14pd 
Peanut oil, f.o.b. Southern mills..... 238%b 
Soybean oil, Decatur ............... 12%pd 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast...... lia 
Cottonseed foots, 

Midwest and West Coast........... 1%@ 1% 

DE TED ip pa chhek Cov Cues seh ae ewe 1%@ 1% 

a—asked. n—nominal. pd—paid. b—bid. 

Wednesday, Feb, 25, 1953 
White domestic vegetable ..............e008 28 
IE GND 5 45 ein 500005 cp sane Cosciccesé 28 
ee Rae 24 
es ey ho ee 23 
(F.0.B. Chicago) 
Ib. 

Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels).......... 6 
eer reer err 10% 


sales at %c to 4c gain compared with 
last week’s levels. 

PEANUT OIL: Buying interest up 
%c at midweek, but offerings tight. 

COCONUT OIL: Offerings priced up 
%e from the preceding week without 
action. 

COTTONSEED OIL: Gained %e in 
mostly light sales. 





Cottonseed oil prices in New York 
were quoted as follows: 
FRIDAY, FEB. 20, 1953 
Prey. 
Open High Low Close Close 
CORE ae ciccs 14.50n .... cere 4.70n 14.60n 
16.48b 16.52b 
16.37b 16.38 
16.06 16.05b 
15.42b 15.42b 
15.15b 15.12b 
Sats 14. 55b 14.70b 14.65b 
Sales: 104 lots. 
MONDAY, FEB. 23, 1953 
LEGAL HOLIDAY 
No Trading in Observance of 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
TUESDAY, FEB. 24, 1953 
eee 14.70n si fait 14.70n 14.70n 
ae 16.42b 16. 57 16.52 16.52b 16.48b 
ee 16.40 16.48 16.40 16.39b 16.37b 
ee 16.05b 16.17 16.10 16.15 16.06 
ree 15.45b 15.55 15.45 15.48 15.42b 
Ot ai saa tS eae are 15.25b 15.15b 
ORS So oas 14.70b 14.70 14.70 14.75b 14.70b 
Sales: 240 lots. 
betas: ~aaeels FEB. 25, _ 
98M, 4505 4.701 4.95n 14.70n 
MOOS. sp ckna 16.550 16. 61 16. 49 18. 60b 16.52b 
OT Sa a 16.38 16.50 16.34 16.50 16.39b 
eee <oaees 16.13 16.25 16.06 16.25 16.15 
PO. ccaess 15.51 15.58 15.42 15.58 15.48 
oe 15.25b 15.20 15.20 15.39b 15.25b 
eee 14.75b 14.95 14.80 14.97b 14.75b 
Sales: 443 lots. 


World production of fats and oils in 
1951 hit an all-time record of 25,850,000 
tons, or 8 per cent over 1950. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Wednesday, Feb. 25, 1953 
Blood 
Unit 


Unground, per unit of ammonia Ammonia 
(OOHE) 2p ods whee dene nutecea react *5.50@5.75 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Wet rendered, unground, loose, 


OE WEE, des ccoccnbecentosn seuss cen *6.25@6.50n 
po LRA ce ree ri eee *5.75n 
Liquid stick tank Cars.......ccccscee 2.50 


Packinghouse Feeds 
Carlots, 
per ton 
50% meat and bone scraps, bagget $ 85.00@ 90.00 
50% meat and bone scraps, bulk. 65.00@ 80.00 


55% meat scraps, bulk ........... @ 90.00 
60% digester tankage, bulk ....... 75.00@ 90.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged ..... 80.00@ 90.00 
80% blood meal, bagged ......... 130.00 
70% standard steamed bone meal, 

CONNOR cc dvectescssteadeouena 85.00 


Fertilizer Materials 


High grade tankage, ground, per unit 
ammonia 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia......... 6.75 


Dry Rendered Tankage 





Per unit 
Protein 
(0M TRE RC ROO POT Ce eee 1. 
SN ROE i nn dd bu ceeded se Pidaweceem scene *1.30 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
Per cwt. 
Calf trimmings (limed) ........ ..$ 1.75@ 2.00 
Hide trimmings (green, salted).. « 20.00@25.00 
Cattle nee. skulls and knuckles, 
OU TOE. oknisosteconstdaweeess send 65.00n 
Pig cade’ scraps and trimmings, 
Wer WD. sacs se hews oawevcdas tax 5ree 5% 


Animal Hair 
Winter coil dried, per ton.......... *55.00@60.00 


Summer coil dried, per ton......... *37.50n 
Cattle switches, per piece.......... 5% 
Winter processed, gray, lb.......... 9 @10n 


Summer processed, gray, lb......... 





n—nominal. a—asked. 
*Quoted delivered basis. 








REFEREE CHEMISTS 


GEO. W. GOOCH LABORATORIES, LTD. 


CHEMISTS 





American Oil Chemists Society 
Analysts and Consultants 
Weighers and Inspectors * Samplers 


2580 East Eighth Street + 


OFFICIAL CHEMISTS 





National 


Telephone: ANgelus 9-7421 


Soybean Precessors Association 
National Cottonseed Products Association 
National Institute of Oilseed Products 


Los Angeles 23 








New York 





Associate Members: 


Chicago 


EXPERIENCE... J¢’s most important! 


Merrill Lynch service in packing house products is conducted by thoroughly 
qualified and experienced men located in New York, Chicago, Dallas, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 


American Meat Institute 


National Independent Meat Packers Assn. 
Western States Meat Packers Assn. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Packing House Products Dept. 
Dallas 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
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Large volume of big packer production 
moved at midweek at mostly steady 
prices—Lighter average small packer 
hides gain strength in moderate trade 
—Calf and kipskins steady but unsold 
—Some selections of sheepskins sell 
higher, while others decline. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: Tanner interest 
was broad Tuesday at steady levels, 
but most major packers did not re- 
lease general offering lists. The con- 
sensus in trade circles was that sale 
prices for the week would be unchanged 
from those of last week. Activity in 
the big packer market was confined to 
one major packer who sold 2,400 Den- 
ver stock Colorado steers at 10%4c and 
1,600 butt-branded steers, also Denver 
stock, at 11c. Also involved were 900 
heavy native cows of Albert Lea pro- 
duction at 16c. A couple of large out- 
side independent packers moved butt- 
branded steers at 11%4c, Colorados at 
lic, branded cows at 13%c and heavy 
native steers at 14c. 

Hides moved in good volume at mid- 
week with steady prices prevailing in 
most instances. About 16,000 heavy 
native steers, Rivers and St. Pauls, 
brought 13%c and 14c. Some 5,000 





heavy northern native cows sold at 16c 
and 2,200 Rivers brought 15%4c. Light 
native cows totaling about 13,000 sold 
steady at 19c. Branded cows were also 
traded and 7,000 sold at 13%c and 
14%4c for some Southwesterns. Brand- 
ed steers sold throughout the day at 
llc for the Colorados and 11%c for 
the butts. A specific volume of these 
two selections was difficult to achieve, 
as was true of other selections, due to 
the brisk pace of trading activity. 
About 2,200 ex-light native steers sold 
at 22c, steady with the current list. 
Most sources estimated roughly the vol- 
ume of the day to be in the vicinity 
of 80,000. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUNTRY 
HIDES: Only moderate activity was 
experienced in the small packer hide 
market, with prices advancing frac- 
tionally for the lighter average. A few 
cars of the 50-lb. average hides sold 
at 16c and 161%4c. The heavier average 
hides failed to attract much interest 
and the 60@62-lb. average was offered 
at midweek at 14c, but unsold. Some 
lighter average 46@48-lb. locker-butch- 
er country hides sold at 18c while the 
heavier hides sold at 12@12%4c, ac- 
cording to average. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: Al- 
though the market for both selections 


was considered steady, no sales were 
recoreded up to midweek on either clas- 
sification. 

SHEEPSKINS: Demand for most se- 
lections was considered good in this 
category. Production, however, report- 
edly fell short of demand and, conse- 
quently, sales were light. Two cars of 
No. 1 shearlings with fall clips in- 
cluded sold at 2.50 and 3.00, respective- 
ly. A car of No. 2’s and No. 3’s moved 
at 1.60 and 1.05. The market for dry 
pelts firmed up somewhat with sales 
reported at 30c. Pickled skins declined 
and sold in one direction at 13.00. Other 
sales, however, were heard as low as 
12.00 


CANADIAN HIDE STOCKS 


Stocks of raw hides and skins held 
by Canadian tanners, packers and deal- 
ers on December 31, 1952, included 486,- 
869 cattle hides, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has reported. November 
30 stocks numbered 468,176 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1951 inventories, 341,801. The 
number of calf and kip skins was 
483,343 compared with 462,943 a month 
before and 653,101 at the close of De- 
cember, 1952. 

Goat and kid skins dropped to 38,- 
413 from 45,148 at the close of Novem- 
ber and 118,470 a year before. Sheep 
and lamb skins numbered 41,596 dozen 
against 42,050 at the close of November 
and 62,390 dozen a year before. Horse 
hides totaled 46,462 against 39,744 a 
month earlier and 39,361 a year before. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BUTTE, MONT. 
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Compliments 


BISSINGER & CO. 
Hides and Skins 


BRANCHES: 
PORTLAND, ORE, BILLINGS, MONT. 
SEATTLE, WASH. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
SPOKANE, WASH. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BOISE, IDAHO RENO, NEVADA 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LEVITAN & CO. 
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BROKERS 
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HIDES e 
HORSEHIDES e 
AND PICKLED SKINS 


CALIF. 
oct 





Specializing in 
Western Packer and Country 


CALFSKINS 
PELTS 


CABLE ADDRESS—LEVHIDE, San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
1395 Evans Avenue—Telephone: AT water 2-6292 


LOS ANGELES, 
2870 Lugo Str 
Tel. ANgelus 1-4645 


FRESNO, CALIF. 
Church & Fruit Streets 
Tel. FResno 2-3597 











CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 















































Week ended Previous Cor. Week 
Feb. 25, 1953 Week 1952 
Nat. steers ..14 @19 13%@19 12%@17 ’ 
vy. Texas . PHILADELPHIA FRESH MEATS 

BERS 12n 12n 114%n sth ae 

Butt "ienaded ee (Tuesday, Feb. 

a apt ey ii” io Provisions peer (srenWESTERN DRESSED 

oe nage Tex. 20n 20n 18n The live hog top at Chicago _was FUNG, WRN casccaesecesesec ces None quoted 

Brand'd cows. 13% 13% 15n $20.75; average, $20.00. Provision Choice, 600-800 .........ccceee eens 00@44. 

H t. cows. 15%@16 15 @15%4 15%4@17n : ORCS: SIOD00 «65.5 nces acacade soca 40.50@41.50 

Lt. nat. cows 19” 16%@17%4n Prices were quoted as follows: Under Pagers 35.25@38. 

Nat. bulls “ig gn uy 2. 12 pork loins, 45%; 10/14 green skin- Comercial, 350-600... seeeeeees 82. Be a 
fa le ka hk param atas. a a Cf RS PORE or a opal ce ee 

Galfekine, Noe ar ‘“ i ned hams, 51%@51%; Boston butts, wow: 

10/15 .....2 52% @57%4n 52% @57% 350-38; «16/down pork shoulders, 33%; Commercial, all wts. ..........0.0. 29.00@32.00 
,so/euwe gs 50n 50n 274% Side spareribs; 35; 8/12 fat backs SUE s Mee WS. os vd ns ceWevecee dees 00@30.00 
miet., 15/25. 87%n 3744n 28tn Ae scam veers ) VEAL (SKIN-OFF): 

Kips "Nor 742@8%; regular pork trimmings, 21 te ES) a ee eee None quoted 
branded 324on 32% 23%0 nominal; 18/20 DS bellies, 22% nomi- Prime, rave sis sis MONT ibe ERIET er quoted 
SMALL PACKER HIDES nal; 4/6 green picnics, 30%; 8/up Ghote, GTM i. ....ccsccsesscaree e 55.00@57.00 

STEERS AND COWS: of eee 1 CONES, SPIO ABO! siocics in a dotceduiowee 5 : 
eae. snd over 14@tt%n 14 @14%n 13@14n green picnics, 30@30%. os GN IE Sorts norsk ereserenei nie 44.00@48.00 

“NCO RET 16@16% 15%@16n 15@16n P.S. loose lard was quoted at 8.3714 Good, 80.110 i cSwaeeiwam teens daly 48 0ogs1.08 

° . : 100d, LOCOCO TU TCT re % 9. 
SMALL PACKER SKINS nominal and P.S. lard in tierces at CWIMIGTCIND, DIL WEE. .cevccecscacas 36.00@42. 
Calfskins, under 9.37% nominal. NIUIEOD., MNS We. ~ sias cb bid ko cea mic’ 30.00@35.00 

15 Ibs. ... 40n 40n Bla LAMB: 

Kips, 15/30 .. 30n tae yO Prime, 30/45 5.00@47.00 
Slunks, reg. ....1.50@1.65n ene — Prime, 45/55 00: -00 
Slunks, hairles ASS. 50n 50n H Prime, 55/65 x 00 
Cottonseed Oil Choice, 30/45 . -00 
’ SHEEPSKINS Mar. 16.76; May 16.57; July 16.28; a Se * - 

Pkr. shearlings, , ie ra ; >» 55/65 . ; ¥ 

No. 1 ..s.eeeeees 240@2.50 2.40 3.00@3.25 Sept. 15.55b-58a; Oct. 15.40; Dec. Good, all wts. - 41.00@44. 

Dry Pelts .....-. BO, ne Sanaa oe 5 20a: Utility albiwtes.. ooh y.cietoncoeen ks 34.00@38.00 
Horsehides, untrmd. 8.75@9.00 8.75n 7.50@8.00 1 se gg ares Jan. 15.00n. silica nahin: iain iaien, 

ales: ots. (Bladeless included) 12/down ..... 48.00@50.00 
(Bladeless included) 12-16 ........ 47.00@49.00 
N. 7; HIDE FUTURES (Bladeless included) 16-20 ........ None quoted 
FRIDAY, FEB. 20, 1953 CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE, 4-8 ...... paper 
. : : SPARERIBS, 3 Ibs. down .......... 38.00@40. 
Open High Low Close Receipts of hides at Chicago for the SPARERIBS, 3 eM SIDES @ 
July 222 15.000 1589 13.80 15.81 week ended February 21, 1958, were STEER BEEF poe z Prime Choice 
Oct. 6... 15.40b 15.50 15.24 15.30 6,703,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,673,000 ‘Seieien.. 600/800. $60. 00@ 63.00 $48.00@54.00 
Apr, "4. 1skob 485 Th. oasa~=sdbs.; same week 1952, 4,962,000 Ibs.; td, no flank... 56.00 60.00 51.00@38.00 
a 4. 8Ob sees tase AT ay é Hi a, i 55. ‘00@50. 
Maa 1953 to date, 35,099,000 Ibs.; same pe- Full "join, untr. ssh 8.00@ 70.00  48.00@52.00 
e MONDAY, FEB, 23, 1953 riod 1952, 37,491,000 Ibs. Short loin, tr. 116 00120.00  §5.00@94.00 
LEGAL HOLIDAY Shipments for the week ended Febru- Wii ee ee 67-00@ 70.00  50.00@54.00 
‘ : whuck 1.2... \@ 42. 38. ; 
oe Seemann. Sab Seeanaaes. ary 21, 1953, totaled 5,177,000 Ibs.; pre- = rm chu gr trrt as Boa 41.00 36.00@38.00 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY vious week, 2,809,000 lbs.; correspond- Brisket ed aici ie 80. 0 @ $2.00 30.006 132.00 
. . ; Short plates ....... = A 
TUESDAY, FEB. 24, 1953 ing week, 1952, 3,353,000 lbs.; this 
Apr. ++ 17.15-19 17.250 17.15 17.20 25 year to date, 26,326,000 lbs.; corre- 
Oe 2/1531» Isat Isa 1gaop. oa sponding week, 1952, 30,473,000 Ibs. CORN-HOG RATIO 
Jan. .... 15.00b aslo RE 15.10b- lia The corn-hog ratio for barrows and 
Apr., °54. 14.75b 14.80b- 90a e “ : A 
July, 754, 14.55b i4.5b- 65a Frisco Junior Stock Show gilts at Chicago for the week ended 
3 seine 20 . Raised $6,000 February 21, 1953 was 12.9, according 
ers Se a ee Premiums Raise : to a report by the U. S. Department of 
July oes 15.90b 16.13 16.00 16-10 A $6,000 increase in livestock prem- Agriculture. This ratio was compared 
Oct. ..... 15.47 15.60 15.47 15.55b- 60a jums for this year’s Grand National with the 13.3 ratio reported for the 
vt ‘bal 14'80b 1... ‘11 14[93b-15.05a = Junior Livestock Exposition and Arena preceding week, with the 9.5 recorded 
gg Ag hy a ¥4-650- 80a Show has been announced by the direc- for the same week a year ago. These 
Sales: 5 . . 
tors of the San Francisco Cow Palace. ratios were calculated on the basis of 
ee bg gt yond ae The total this year will be $24,000 to yellow corn selling for $1.575 per bu. 
on. ‘Jélo> 1638 1625 i62%b- 31a cover the nation’s largest livestock ex- in the week ended February 21, 1953, 
July 16.10b 16.38 16.25 6.27 
Oct. 15-60) 15-85 15-70 Ob. bon__-«s Position for 4-H Club members and Fu-  $1.497 per bu. in the previous week and 
5.15 pial eoee 5. = st 4 ’ ‘ 
“wong 54. 14.95b 15.20 15.30 © 15.15>- 25a ture Farmers of America, which will be $1.805 per bu. for the same period a 
July, 54. 14.65 15.10 15.00 14.90b-15.008 alg March 28 through April 2. win aaa 
Sales: 65 lots. j J . 
Buy Them Through 
Experienced Livestock Order Buyers 
HEBRON, NEBRASKA Phone 290 
110 The National Provisioner—February 28, 1953 
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LIVESTOCK AT 65 MARKETS 


A summary of receipts and disposi- 
tion of livestock at 65 public markets 
during December, 1952 and 1951, was 
given by the United States Department 
of Agriculture as shown in the table 
given below: 


CATTLE (EXCLUDING CALVES) 


Total Local Total 
receipts slaughter shipments 
December, 1952.. 1,614,885 868,959 730,086 
December, 1951.. 1,234,521 627,359 589,439 
Jan.-Dec., 1952..18,941,736  8,888,8: 9,784,276 
Jan.-Dec., 1951..17,015,742 7,738,206 9,008,514 
5-yr. av. (Dee. 
1947-51) ...... 1,393,744 769,435 613,461 
CALVES 
December, 1952.. 407,977 233,086 173,394 
December, 1951.. 298,091 151,206 142,720 
Jan.-Dec., 1952.. 4,786,260 2,396,711 2,266,183 
Jan.-Dec., 1951.. 4,721,634 2,271,361 2,346,265 
5-yr. av. (Dec. 
MOSCE) K cis 404,473 234,376 168,555 
HOGS 
December, 1952.. 4,232,881 3,047,692 1,158,858 
December, 1951.. 4,174,408 2,731,760 1,432,144 
Jan.-Dec., 1952..38,017,093 25,418,178 12,387,227 
Jan.-Dec., 1951. .38,722,087 25,770,693 12,773,041 
5-yr. av. (Dec. 
ROSCOE) eke her 3,855,381 2,638,857 1,212,193 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
December, 1952.. 1,266,587 646,185 635,983 
December, 1951.. 946,171 434,651 513,102 
Jan.-Dec., 1952..15,771,683 6,737,261 9,036,928 
Jan.-Dec., 1951..13,718,236 5,476,729 8,229,329 
5-yr. av. (Dec 
1947-51) ...... 1,231,935 618,608 625,734 


First Spring Lambs At K.C. 


The Kansas City Stock Yards re- 
ceived its first consignment of spring 
lambs of the year last week in a ship- 
ment from Edwards county in that 
state. Born last October, 15 of the lambs 
averaging 71 lbs., topped the day’s mar- 
ket at $24.50, while 25 others of the 
shipment sold at $24, and averaged 79 
lbs. They were raised by George and 
David Eslinger. 


LIVESTOCK CAR LOADINGS 


A total of 6,679 cars were loaded 
with livestock during the week ended 
February 14, 1958, according to the 
American Association of Railroads. 
This was a decrease of 1,436 cars from 
the same week in 1952 and 452 less 
than during the same period of 1951. 





KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED 











+The classification of livestock slaugh- 
tered under federal inspection during 
December, 1952, compared with Novem- 
ber 1952, and December 1951 is shown 
below: 


Dec. Nov. Dec. 
Per- Per- Per- 
cent cent cent 
1952 1952 1951 
Cattle— 
MEOSTE cc ccccccicvasies 50.7 44.8 52.0 
TRGILOES oo. v.00 cicceenue 11.4 11.4 9.9 
Cer ents Te 34.9 40.1 35.1 
Cows and heifers ...... 46.3 51.5 45.0 
Bulls and stags ....... 3.0 3.7 3.0 
OEE Sees sca nbeceuenas 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Canners and cutters*... 21.1 24.7 18.4 
Hogs 
ne MOO COTTE ee 5.9 7.0 7.2 
Barrows and gilts ..... 93.8 92.7 92.5 
Stags and boars ....... 3 3 3 
TRE | dis ce Ceccatsauee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Sheep and lambs: 
Lambs and yearlings... 90.9 88.5 91.9 
BOOM. kccvdevecuveatess 9.1 11.5 8.1 
TOON sncccvasscocnens 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1Based on reports from packers. 


Total and percentages of accumulation based 
on rounded numbers, 


3Included in cattle classification. 


SALABLE, DRIVE-IN RECEIPTS 
AT 65 MARKETS, 1952-1951 


Total salable and driven-in receipts 
of livestock by classes at the 65 mar- 
kets during 1952 .compared with 1951, 
as reported by the USDA: 

TOTAL SALABLE RECEIPTS 


Year 1952 Year 1951 

CBRE 6 cdccedsctuweecenes 15,949,066 14,104,561 
GIUOR 6. es ciccesvadcnener 3,887,957 3,708,439 
TE. é.céccecacssaenet evans 27,015,775 26,973,073 
BOD Scccvcvindacdvvcleacs 8,954,980 6,981,634 

TOTAL DRIVEN-IN RECEIPTS 

Year 1952 Year 1951 

ORONO viii dcecetereebens 14,335,706 12,928,271 
GINO. cc cvcccesncnbecnnes 3,847,547 3,734,948 
EE Aaacsaeccunacaaennce 30,921,334 30,977,187 
GU shccrcctencscnexenes 01,841 6,170,603 


Percentages of driven-in livestock during 1952 
were: Cattle, 75.7; calves, 80.4; hogs, 81.3; sheep, 
48.8; and in 1951—cattle, 75.4; calves, 79.1; hogs, 
80.0; and sheep, 45.0. 


INTERIOR IOWA, S. MINNESOTA 


Receipts of hogs and sheep at interior 
markets, as reported by the U.S.D.A. 


Hogs Sheep 
Pt Pat. MOTEL EE 1,699,000 178,900 
December IGG vistunccden cscs 1,949,500 161,800 
GOMOETS,, BUGS 06 ccnsesstnadees 1,754,000 107,500 


SALABLE AND DRIVE-IN 
RECEIPTS AT 65 MARKETS 
Total salable and driven-in receipts 
of livestock by classes during Decem- 


ber 1952, and 1951 at the 66 public 
markets. 


TOTAL SALABLE RECEIPTS* 


Dec. 1952 Dec. 1951 
Oat vicdescansecciaguccs 407, 1,069,243 
QRIVES. cccvccvdeseceaccests i 245, 
WRRGG 0 acusdie chee chocted 2,925,387 2,758,725 
SGC ok. 0c bess bececdcatescs 784,3 ,802 


TOTAL DRIVEN-IN RECEIPTS 


Dec. 1952 Dec. 1951 
1,290,952 983,946 
343,289 242,115 
3,409,084 3,183,199 
734,122 493,431 





*Does not include through shipments and direct 
shipments to packers when such shipments pass 
through the stockyards. 


Drive-in receipts at 65 public mar- 
kets constituted the following percent- 
ages of total December receipts, which 
include through shipments and direct 
shipments to packers when such ship- 
ments pass through the stockyards: 
Cattle, 79.9; calves, 84.1; hogs, 80.5; 
and sheep, 58.0. Percentages in 1951 
were 79.7, 81.2, 76.3 and 52.3. 


New California Sheep 
Importation Regulation 

Because of the frequency of diseases, 
Serapie and Sore-Muzzle in sheep, Cali- 
fornia has recently revised its regula- 
tion governing importation of ovines to 
require that all sheep coming into the 
state be accompanied by a permit ob- 
tained in advance from the California 
Bureau of Animal Industry and a 
health certificate from the state of 
origin. Previously, sheep billed for 
slaughter were exempted from these 
requirements. California blames its 
present trouble with these sheep 
diseases on animals brought from the 
outside. 


Britain may get no Australian beef 
after 1959 and lamb and mutton ex- 
ports from Australia may end in ten 
years unless production is increased. 















for coloring 
sausage casings 


WARNER-JENKINSON MFG. CO. 


2526 BALDWIN ST. « 
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Especially made 


ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
JONESBORO, ARK, 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
LOUISVILLE, KY, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


K-M offers a 
well-yalanned and 


convenient hook-uja 
* 


KENNETT-MURRAY 


Lives TOCcn 8yY NG Seavice 

















PACKERS 





2158 WEST OREGON STREET +¢ MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


QUALITY PRODUCERS OF 


V BONELESS COW MEAT 
V BONELESS BULL MEAT 
V BONELESS BEEF CUTS 
V LIVERS, TONGUES, ETC. 


NORTHERN COWS EXCLUSIVELY 





Telephone: BRoadway 1-0426 








WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRY! 











EDWARD KOHN (Co. 


3845 EMERALD AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL., Phone: YArds 7-3134 


We deal in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


BEEF - VEAL 
LAMB - PORK 
ano OFFAL 


@ Our more than 25 years in busi- 
ness offers you an established out- 
let for distribution of your products 
in the Chicago area. 


@ Fully equipped coolers for your 
protection. 


We Invite Your Inquiry 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 25, were reported by the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration as follows: 


St. L. N.S. Yds. Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Paul* 
HOGS (Includes Bulk of Sales): 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
Choice: 
120-140 lbs. ie 50-17.75 None rec. None rec, None rec. None rec, 
140-160 Ibs. ... 17.50-19.50 $16. 50-19.00 None rec, None rec. None rec. 
160-180 Ibs. ... 19.25-20.75 18.50-20.25 None rec. $18.75-20.75 None rec. 
180-200 Ibs. ... 20.75-20.85 20.15-20.35 $20.50-20.85 20.50-21.50 $20.00-20.75 
200-220 lbs. ... 20.75-21.00 20.15-20.35 20.50-20.85 20.50-21.50 20.00-20.75 
220-240 Ibs. ... 20.25-21.00 20.00-20.35 20.50-20.85 20.50-21.50 20.00-20.75 
240-270 Ibs. ... 19.65-20.50 19.50-20.15 19.75-20.75 19.75-21.25 19.25-20.25 
270-300 Ibs. ... 19.00-19.75 19.00-19.75 19.25-20.00 19.00-20.00 18.50-19.50 
300-330 Ibs. ... None rec. 18.75-19.25 None rec. 18.25-19.25 18.00-18.35 
330-360 Ibs. . None rec. 18.25-18.75 None rec. 18.25-19.25 None rec. 
Medium: 
160-220 Ibs. . None rec. None rec. None rec. 18.00-20.25 None rec. 
SOWS: 
Choice: 
270-300 lbs. ... 18.75-19.00 18.00-18.25 17.50-18.00 17.75-19.00 18.00-18.75 
300-330 Lbs. . 18.75-19.00 17.75-18.25 17.25-17.75 17.75-19.00 18.00-18.75 
330-360 Ibs. ... 18.50-19.00 17.75-18.00 17.00-17.50 17.75-19.00 17.50-18.25 
360-400 Ibs. ... 18.25-18.75 17.00-17.75 16.75-17.25 17.75-19.00 16.50-17.00 
400-450 Ibs, ... 17.75-18.25 16.50-17.25 16.50-17.00 16.75-18.00 16.00-16.50 
450-550 Ibs. ... 16.25-17.75 16.00-16.75 16.25-16.75 16.75-18.00 None rec. 
Medium: 
250-500 Ibs. . None rec. 15.25-17.00 None rec. 16.00-18.50 None rec, 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 
STEERS: 
Prime: 
700- 900 lbs. .. 25.00-28.00 25.00-28.00 24.25-28.00 25.00-28.00 None rec. 
900-1100 Ibs. .. 25.00-28.50 25.50-29.50 24.50-28.00 25.00-28.50 None rec. 
1100-1300 Ibs. .. 25.00-28.00 24.50-29.50 24.00-28.00 24.25-28.50 None rec, 
1300-1500 Ibs. 24.00-27.00 24.00-28.50 23.50-26.50 23.50-28.00 None rec. 
Choice 
700- 900 Ibs. .. 21.50-25.00 22.50-25.50 21.00-24.50 21.00-25.00 22.00-25.00 
900-1100 Ibs. .. 21.50-25.00 22.00-25.50 20.75-24.50 21.00-25.00 22.00-25.00 
1100-1300 Ibs. .. 21.00-25.00 21.75-25.50 20.00-24.50 20.50-25.00 21.50-24.50 
1300-1500 Ibs. .. 21.00-24.50 21.50-24.50 19.50-24.00 19.50-24.25 21.00-24.00 
Good 


700- 900 Ibs. .. 20.50-21.50 20.50-22.50 19.00-21.00 19.00-21.00 19.00-22.00 
900-1100 Ibs. .. 20.00-21.50 20.00-22.50 18.50-20.75 19.00-21.00 19.00-22.00 
1100-1300 lbs. .. 19.50-21.00 19.50-22.00 18.00-20.00 18.50-21.00 19.00-22.00 


Commercial, 

Di Wee. wepawe 17.00-20.00 18.00-20.50 16.50-19.00 16.00-19.00 17.00-19.00 
Utility, all wts.. 15.00-17.00 16.00-18.00 14.50-16.50 14.00-16.00 15.00-17.00 
HEIFERS: 

Prime: 

600- 800 Ibs. .. 25.00-27.50 24.50-26.00 23.75-26.50 23.00-26.00 None rec. 

800-1000 Ibs. .. 24.50-27.00 24.50-26.50 23.50-26.50 23.00-26.00 None rec. 
Choice: 

600- 800 Ibs. .. 22.00-25.00 21.50-24.50 20.50-23.75 20.50-23.00 21.00-24.00 


800-1000 Ibs. .. 21.50-25.00 21.00-24.50 20.00-23.75 20.00-23.00 21.00-24.00 
Good: 


500- 700 Ibs. .. 19.50-22.00 19.75-21.50 18.50-20.50 18.50-20.50 19.00-21.00 
700- 900 Ibs. .. 19.00-21.50 19,50-21. BO 18.00-20.50 18.00-20.50 19.00-21.00 
Commercial, 
OE Wee sx sces 17.00-19.50 16.50-19.75 16.00-18.50 16.00-18.50 16.50-19.00 
Utility, all wts.. 15.00-17.00 15.00-16.50 14.00-16.00 14.75-16.00 15.00-16.50 
COWS: 
Commercial, 


REWER. n5cbce 15.00-16.50 15.25-16.50 15.50-17.00 15.00-16.50 15.00-16.00 
Utility, all wts.. 14.50-15.00 14.25-15.75 14.50-15.50 14.00-15.50 14.00-15.00 
Canner & cutter, 





ROWE, Bsc 50 12.00-14.50 12.25-14.50 12.00-14.50 12.50-15.50 11.50-14.00 
BULLS (Yrls. Excl.) All setae 
eee None ree, 14.00-17.00 15.00-15.50 
Commercial 50-20. 17.00-17.50 18.00-19.00 17.00-18.50 
Re Sv asccaee 15.50-17. ‘00 16.00-18.50 15.50-17.00 15.00-18.00 17.00-19.00 
a 14.00-15.50 14.50-16.00 14.00-15.50 14.00-15.00 16.00-19.00 


VEALERS, All Weights: 


Choice & prime.. 25.00-37.00 30.00-32.00 26.00-29.00 27.00-30.00 26.00-30.00 

Com’l & good... 17.00-25.00 23.00-30.00 17.00-26.00 19.00-27.00 18.00-26.00 
CALVES (500 a Down): 

Choice & prime... 22.00-25.00 21.00-28.00 19.00-22.00 20.00-26.00 23.00-26.00 

Com’l & good... 16.00-22.00 17.00-21.00 15.00-19.00 15.00-20.00 16.00-23.00 


\HEEP & LAMBS: 
LAMBS (110 Lbs.Down): 











Choice & prime... 22.50-23.50 22.00-23.25 20.50-22.00 22.00-23.00 22.00-23.00 
Good & choice... 19.50-22.75 20.50-22.00 19.00-21.00 20.00-22.00 19.00-22.50 
EWES: 

Good & choice... None rec, 9.25-10.25 7.50- 9.00  8.50-10.00 10.00-11.00 
Cull & utility... None rec, 8.00- 9.00 6.00- 7.50 6.00- 8.50 7.00- 9.75 
*Tuesday, February 24. 


ARCHIBALD & KENDALL, INC. ¢ 487 Washington St., New York 13 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, showing the number 
of livestock slaughtered at 13 centers. 























CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. Week 
Feb. 21 Week 1952 
Chicagot ..... 22,950 20,763 17,847 
Kansas City}. 20,087 17,533 13,930 
Omaha*t ..... 143 23,013 21,502 
E. St. Louist. 10,960 10,984 5,018 
St. Josepht .. 10,162 9,212 9,201 
Sioux City}... 10,253 9,681 9,006 
Wichita*t ... 4,250 4,381 3,602 
New York & 

Jersey Cityt 9,269 8,622 6,273 
Okla. City*t.. 5,426 5,058 3,559 
Cincinnati§ .. 4,1 3,367 
Denver} 

St. Pault .... 15,84 
Milwaukeet oo eee "067 3, 788 
Petal. cevece 151,294 141,474 113,391 
HOGS 
Chicagot ..... 87,975 36,189 49,359 
Kansas Cityt. 11,257 10,858 16,857 
Omaha*t .. . 29; 562 39,167 51,047 
E. St. Louist. 19,882 32,020 30,961 
St. Josepht .. 20,709 30,703 24,835 
Sioux Cityt... 24,088 27, "450 35,168 
Wichita*t 9,073 9,121 12,137 
New York & 

Jersey Cityt 50,732 45,940 46,198 
Okla. City*t.. 12,734 12,141 17,668 
Cincinnati§ ... 15,078 12,780 20,938 
Denvert 8,010 12,937 16,128 
St. Pault .... 34,414 38,480 40,965 
Milwaukeet .. 5,904 5,797 5,368 

Total ...... 274,418 313,583 367,629 

SHEEP 

Chicago} ..... 10,500 11,064 10,827 
Raneee, Cityt. 4.783 3,806 3,962 
Omaha*t 16,108 14,552 14,989 
BE. St. Louist. 4,220 4,437 4,633 
St. Josepht .. 11,175 10, 384 8,875 
Sioux Cityt .. 7,445 5,589 6,778 
Wichita*t 1,178 1,648 2,694 
New York & 

Jersey Cityt 44,112 46,615 36,774 
Okla. City*t.. 1,918 1,897 3,943 
Cincinnati§ .. 892 463 253 
Denvert ..... 10,965 11,330 9,500 
St. Pault . 6,287 7,847 6,272 
Milwaukeet 1,633 1,608 900 

Total ...... 120,716 121,240 110,400 


*Cattle and calves 

+Federally umaetee slaughter, in- 
cluding directs. 

tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 


ter 
{Stockyards receipts for local 


slaughter, including directs. 


BALTIMORE LIVESTOCK 

Livestock prices at Balti- 
more, Md., on Wednesday, 
Feb. 25, were as follows: 
CATTLE:* 


Steers, ch. & pr. ..... None rec, 

Steers, gd., ch. ...... $22.00@26.00 

Heifers, gd. & ch..... 22.00@ 23.00 

Heifers, util.,. com’l.. 18.50@20.50 

COWR, GOMES ccicceccse 16.50@17.50 

OWS, UtINty oo 00ce's 14.50@16.00 

Cows, =, cutter. 10.00@14.50 

eg ee 18.50@21.00 

Bulls, poor & Weil. ss. 14.50@17.00 
VEALERS: 

Choice & prime ...... $33.00@35.00 

Good & choice ....... 30. 

Utility & com’l ..... 16.00@24.50 

MUL, Goecdicennanece ts? 12.00@14.00 
HOGS: 

Gd. & ch., 170/240. ..$20.75@21.50 

Sows, 400/down ..... 16.75@17.75 
LAMBS: 

None rec, 


Good & choice ....... 


*Nominal. 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 41st 
st.. New York market for 
week ended Feb. 21: 
Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep* 


Salable .... 263 256 1,148 esis 
Total (incl. 

directs) ..6,356 1,545 24,315 21,842 
Prev. wee 


Salable... 291 186 851... 
Total (incl, 

directs) ..5,220 1,638 22,118 25,893 

*Including hogs at 31st street. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at ‘the Chi- 
cago Union Stockyards for current 
and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Feb. 19 .. 4, 369 15,012 5,241 
Feb. 20 .. 746 274 5,414 751 
Feb. 21 . 140 eee 1,288 34 
Feb. 23 ..13,943 349 4,800 2,156 
Feb. 9,000 400 13,000 6,000 
Feb. 25 ..10,100 300 13,000 5,000 
*Week so 
far ....33,043 1,049 30,800 13,156 
Week ago.36,611 1,067 36,209 14,399 
Year ago..29,447 1,011 46,941 15,242 
2 yrs. ago.21,418 1,361 44,132 
*Including 100 cattle, 5,657 hogs 


and 4,274 sheep direct to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 

Feb. 19 .. 2,012 5 1,124 1,811 
Feb. 20 .. 1,271 «+ 2,823 1,324 
Feb. 21 .. 472 9 348 
Feb. 23 .. 4,523 «+» 1,064 245 
Feb. 24 .. 4,000 3,000 2,000 
Feb. 25 .. 4,000 2,000 3,000 
Week so 

far ....12,523 --- 6,061 5,245 
Week ago.13,073 19 1,069 1,940 
Year ago. 9,796 44 3,579 4,993 
2 yrs. ago. 6,759 58 3,547 1,715 


FEBRUARY RECEIPTS 


1 1952 

COTO. vncicccaut 148,576 108,589 
GO aikwecaceee 5,307 4, 

TP: visctivaced 213,835 283,393 
Breet eee 76, 730 57,936 

FEBRUARY SHIPMENTS 

CONIA Sais ctecies 63,026 42,555 
PE. conaenasace 30,804 38,512 
OS as ee ae te 21,891 20,916 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at Chi- 
cago, week ended Wed., Feb. 

Week Week 

ended ended 

Feb. 25 Feb. 18 








Packers’ purch . 34,496 38,360 
Shippers’ purch... 6,655 §,445 
WUE: ivscsccecns 41,151 43,805 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOS ANGELES 


Prices paid for livestock at 
Los Angeles on Wednesday, 
Feb. 25, were reported as 
shown in the table below: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, choice * <0 . -$26.00@26.25 
Steers, gd. & ch...... 23.50@ 24.50 
Steers, com’l My eh 21.00@22.50 
Heifers, good an heb eae 22.00 only 
Heifers, com’l & good. 19.00@21.00 
Cows, m1 


17.50@18.50 
Cows, " 
Cows, 





Bulls, util. & com’l... 18.50@20.50 
CALVES: 

Choice & prime ...... =e 26.00 

Good & choice ....... 23.00@25. 

Coml & good ........ 20. 00@21.00 

OE ebb ca cadscecclte 12.00’ @13.00 
HOGS: 

Good & ch., 190/250. .$23.50@24.00 

Sows, 300/500 ....... 17.00@17.50 
SHEEP: 

TOME ceiccvcesseers None rec. 


CANADIAN KILL 
Inspected slaughter in Can- 
ada for week ended Feb. 14: 








CATTLE 
Period Same Wk. 
Feb. 14 Last Yr. 
Western Canada. 14,250 6,900 
Eastern Canada.. 13,355 6,700 
otal vice 27,605 13,600 
HOGS 
Western Canada. 53,091 45,900 
Eastern Canada.. 56,712 73,600 
Poti a i.8 ies 109,803 119,500 
All hog carcasses 
eres 119,162 127,094 
SHEEP 
Western Canada. 3,053 2,000 
Eastern Canada.. 3,581 3,100 
| Genre 6,634 5,100 
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SOLVAY 





Nitrite of Soda 


U. $. P. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

















Carlots Barrel Lots 


DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS MEATS AND CUTS 


OFFAL ¢ e CASINGS 


SUPERIOR PACKING CO. 


CHICAGO ST. PAUL 














LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 

Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades of steers, 
calves, hogs and lambs at eleven leading markets in Canada 
during the week ended Feb. 14, compared with the same time 
1952, were reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture as follows: 


GOooD VEAL 
STEERS CALVES ee LAMBS 

STOCK Up to Good and Gr. 

YARDS 1000 Ib. Choice sagoe Snipes 

1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

Terentoe ..ccccces $21.83 $27.54 $30.00 $34.00 $26.35 $25.60 $26.25 $31.09 
OS ee 21.45 28.90 31.35 38.00 27. 25.6 22.50 28.55 
[eee 19.50 26.39 26.00 34.50 23.32 24.10 24.25 25.50 
SNEREY cc ccccnce 20.28 27.61 24.60 37.62 23.05 24.22 22.64 26.00 
Edmonton ....... 20.35 27.75 27.50 36.50 22.85 24.80 22.00 25.50 
Lethbridge ...... 18.50 27.10 chee vhost 22.85 24.30 22.00 25.75 
a? SS ae ki ees 24.50 33.00 21.50 23.60 eeee cece 
Moose Jaw ...... 19.90 25.40  * ae 22.10 23.60 cans Oe 
Saskatoon ....... 20.00 25.50 28.00 34.00 22.20 23.60 ee ae 
Er 19.60 24.55 24.80 33.00 22.60 23.60 eens 
Vancouver ...... ey 3 re 23.25 ave 21.50 





*Dominion Government premiums not included. 


MEAT SLAUGHTERING 


and 


PROCESSING 


By C. E. DILLON 


wow $E5 00 205 vases 


Thousands of packers have at last found a way to offset 
today's rising operating costs. Through the instruction in 
this book, you, too, can make more profits by adding 
extra services for your customers. 


MEAT SLAUGHTERING and PROCESSING shows you 
how to plan and build a modern slaughterhouse plant, 
where to locate, how to plan meat slaughtering, how to 
slaughter and dress beef, veal and pork, how to skin and 
care for hides, and how to render lard for best results. 
Gives 1,00! hints and suggestions for planning the 
slaughtering operation for greatest efficiency and safety 
and details on how to work the plan. Contains hundreds of 
formulas for sausage making. 




















Order your copy today from 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 West Huron Street © Chicago 10, Illinois 


THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG —T. J. KURDLE CO. 
PRODUCERS OF 





edn 





MEATS OF UNMATCHED QUALITY 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week 
ending Saturday, February 21, 1953, 
as reported to The National Provi- 


sioner: 

CHICAGO 
Armour, 5,978 hogs; Wilson, 3,349 
hogs; Agar, 7,505 hogs; shippers, 
4,864 hogs; and others, 23,035 hogs. 
Total: 22,950 cattle: 1,550 calves; 

















42,839 hogs; and 10,500 sheep. 
KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 2,720 862 2,110 1,420 
Swift .... 4,556 913 3,762 2,314 
Wilson ... 1,265 eos 2,001 aon 
Butchers . 6,185 3 617 
Others 3,533 sos. Gaus 999 
Totals ..18,259 1,778 11,257 4,783 
OMAHA 
Cattle and 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ....-. 6,378 7,436 3,141 
Cudahy . 4,299  # 8,495 
Bwikt ..cvces 5,528 5,858 5,963 
Wah ec kvss 2,957 5,354 2,676 
Cornhusker .. 602 Sere eee 
Neb. Beef... 473 eee 
Oe 38 
Gr. Omaha .. 494 aa aoe 
Hoffman .... 154 bint coe 
Rothschild .. 501 pie eee 
Roth ......- 1,233 
Kingan ..<. 465 os eee 
Merchants .. 86 vee ee 
Midwest 105 era ae 
Omaha ...... 443 Bits 
Union ....... 524 eve eee 
Others .....- eee 9,084 
Totals ..25,280 34,822 15,275 
E, ST. LOUIS 
Cattie Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 2,683 882 9,459 1,907 
Swift .... 3,965 2,311 10,141 2,323 
Hunter ... 1,119 ... 5,333 cee 
BOM ives eae 2,111 e060 
oe eee ide ‘ee 724 bee 
Laclede 1,247 a 
Seiloff .... 867 
Totals .. 7,767 3,193 29,882 4,230 
ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift .... 3,93 301 6,320 4,818 
Armour .. 3,060 288 6,555 2,466 
Others . 5,541 580 4,752 1,304 
Totals* 12, 535 q; "1,169 17,627 


8,588 
*Does not include 7,834 hogs ‘and 
3,891 sheep direct to packers. 























SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 4,639 4 8,075 2,304 
Cudahy ‘) 3/474 9/488 2'510 
Swift .... 2,744 6,088 2,194 
Butchers 360 Lic, SSR ear 
thers 8,366 21 14,426 1,534 
Totals ..19,583 26 38,093 8,542 
WICHITA 
nee Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Sudahy 149 297 =1,7 
Kansas 304 «e's i — 
Dunn 163 a : 
Dold ....; 15 580. 
Sunflower. . 2 38 ° 
Pioneer coe 
Mxeel ..s. aes fee 
Others 479 1,355 
Totals .. 2,587 297 2,850 2,533 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 1,627 49 1,168 707 
Wilson ... 1,929 82 1,297 599 
Butchers . 219 --+ 1,368 4 
Totals* . 3,775 8,833 


131 1,310 

*Does not include 1,433 cattle, 86 

calves, 8,901 hogs and 608 sheep di- 
rect to packers. 


LOS ANGELES 











Cattle Calves Hogs aiid 

Armour 106 68 243 
Cudahy 8 eats 
OWES. aass ° 
Wilson ° 
Acme ° 
BEIOR: .cce ° 
Clougherty. ... a 28 e 
Coast .. 225 2 184 ° 
Bridgeford. 22 55 
Commercial 485 
Gr. West.. 433 eee see eee 
Harman .. 208 see ase eee 
eer ae 217 oie 
Others ... 4, 628 358 192 vee 

Totals .. "8,599 428 919 eee 


The National 





DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 1,368 79 2,307 8,481 
Swift. .... 1967 34 3,924 7,200 
Cudahy .. 847 3A «2,468 281 
Wilson ... 1,045 ina +e eee 
Others ... 5,186 206 38,002 715 
Totals .. 9,693 353 11,721 16,686 
CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
GOT). 2. 0:0' as ies nee 205 
Kahn’s ... «ee ate eee =) 
Meyer... cae eee pees eee 
Schlachter, 118 14 wee eee 
—— os vee eee 
Others » 3,225 225 923 16,051 186 
Totals .. "3,343 937 16,051 391 
ST. PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 4,931 3,043 11,922 2,386 
Bartusch . 977 vee ‘ 
Cudahy .. 1,043 376 698 
Rifkin ... 904 8 ate ha 
Superior .. 1,467 ose 
Swift 6,019 8,658 3 22,492 3,208 
Others ° 1,972 05 10,264 2,985 
Totals . 17,313 8, "8,937 44,678 9,272 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 79 1,201 692 3,829 
Swift .... 1,476 1,484 730 3,591 
Blue Bonnet 773 157 150 eed 
(| as 204 7 we ose 
Rosenthal, 303 70 ats 138 
Totals .. 3,535 2,959 1,572 7,558 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 


Week e. 
Ended _ Prev. Week 
Feb. 21 Week 1952 






Cattle ..... 155,219 152,760 120,849 
Hogs . . -256,144 284,301 372,527 
Sheep ...... 89, 668 83,535 79,565 


CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 
Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 25— 
Prices at the ten concentra- 
tion yards and 11 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota 
were: 





Hoge, good to choice: 

160-180 lbs. ...... . .$17.25@19. = 
180-240 Ibs. ...... 19. 00@20.10 
240-300 Ibs. .....-eeee 18.10@20.00 
240-300 Ibs. ......ceee 17.50@19.10 
270-300 IDB. 2... ceeees 17.25@18.35 

Sows: 
440-550 Ibs. .....seeee 15.25@17.35 


Corn belt hog receipts 
were reported as follows by 


the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture: 
This Same day 
week last wk. 
estimated actual 
Pad. 30 cvcvsccr 38,500 59,000 
Le 23,500 55,000 
ae rr 35,500 36,000 
i ere 27,500 46,000 
DORs Be 66cacass 76, 58,500 
FER. TD vccvcsve 45,000 60,000 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at 20 markets for 
the week ended February 21, 
with comparisons, are shown 
in the following table: 


Week to Cattle Hogs Sheep 

date 252,000 444,000 158,000 
Previous 

week 230,000 458,000 151,000 
Same wk. 

1952 .. 220,000 578,000 150,000 
1953 to 

date ..1,759,000 3,905,000 1,163,000 
1952 to 

date ..1,625,000 5,077,000 1,122,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 

Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ending Feb. 19: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Los Angeles 8,800 725 1,825 1,300 

N. Portland 2,225 260 1,440 975 

S. Francisco 800 25 1,125 1,100 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK 











ep 
‘81 (Receipts reported by the U.S.D.A., Production & Marketing Administration) 
<+ BEEF CURED: 
ER AN HEIFER: Hl ‘ 
- pp fr sao casos 4: Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. 14,278 
g Feb. 21, 1953. 15,293 m 
715 Week previous ............ 14,213 Week previous “eh.3 See yeah Serle 12,272 
= Same week year ago. 8.435 Same week year ago....... 14,536 
: PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 
cow: Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. 476,476 
Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. 974 Week previous 205 
eep Week previous ............ 1,063 Same week year ago.. 267,418 
205 Same week year ago....... 2,157 
re eis LARD AND PORK FATS: 
. AhAe WwW k 2 tat 9 
Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. 504 Week —s —s. .  e 
Week previous ........ee0- 661 7 sci ame r,s 815 
ins Ge ee a 514 Same week year ago....... 20,315 
VEAL: LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. oe. CATTLE: 
Week previous ...........+ 11,8 Week endin 2 5 
) rel eh g Feb. 21, 1953. 269 
beep Same week year ago....... 7,802 Week previous ......... ee & Baer 
2,386 LAMB: Same week year ago....... 6,421 
ROR Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. 38,127 . — 
698 WOK TPOVIOUE f5 sciccs Cecies 36°328 CALVES: 
ake Same week year ago....... 31,015 Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. 7,913 
3,203 Week previous ....... aaa 8,092 
2'985 MUTTON: Same week year ago....... 4,7 
nite Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. 1,133 
9,272 Week previous ............ 1,158 HOGS: 
Same week year ago....... 783 Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. 50,732 


Week previous 


on HOG AND PIG: Same week year ago....... 47,508 Ham a Bacon a Sausage ® Canned Meats 





























3 399 Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. 5.247 SHEEP 
. Week previous ............ 7,965 SHEEP: 
591 sj wag 
Fea Same week year ago....... 9,165 Week ending Feb, 21, 1953. 44,112 Pork e Beef 2 Lamb 
om sa Mt WGK: WIOVINES nc ciiéiesecs 46,615 
138 PORK CUTS: Same week year ago....... 36,774 
Week ending Feb. 21, 3 
58 Week previous 1,804,120 
1.8 Same week year ago....... 1,432,927 COUNTRY DRESSED MEATS 
ES VEAL: 
BEEF CUTS: Week di Feb. 21, 1952 5,9 
bill Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. 112,901 Week procera ie saeree zr peat 
ee Week previous ....... 77,707 Same week ye S og 
1952 aie wak Fas ka 13'396 ame week year ago....... 6,290 
20,849 HOG: 
72,527 VEAL AND CALF CUTS: = 
79,565 Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. 4,000 wan ending Feb. 21, 1953. " 
Week previtns .....5.00006¢ 4,610 CeK Previous ....-+....e6 id 
Same cack you eS 813 Same week year ago....... 11 JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
> ackin » 
oT LAMB AND MUTTON CUTS: LAMB AND MUTTON: deiaite b. sn pool ain 
Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. 800 Week ending Feb. 21, 1953. 119 ey ae joux Fails, 8. D. 
WER DEOVIONG. 6560 eesdsees 1,125 Week previous ...........- . 118 
25— Same week year ago....... 4,424 Same week year ago....... 117 
e ~~ 
ntra- 
cking 
esota WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER B B th p ki Co 
Slaughter at major centers during the week ending Febru- ryan ro ers ac ing ° 
@19.50 ary 21, was reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture WEST POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
\@20.10 as follows: 
1@ 20.00 Shee 
+ He City or Area Cattle Calves Hogs & tanks BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 
@18. Boston, New York City Areal ........ 10,284 9,216 53,673 49,688 
: Baltimore, Philadelphia .............. 6,839 955 29,164 983 ; ] ; 
5@17.85 Teabtaesne’. Ciavataed. Seinit. Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
ceipts PNGIANS DONG 6 oa 0100.0 0:00:05 0150's vee seaee 15,488 4,570 96,755 7,714 i 
WS by RMN: EUOR dx 8 os weeaiseace > owe cieyile 26,997 5,787 65,946 17,070 Packing House Products 
f Be POG WI, BIO oa viii Fine scdneys 26,565 23,638 112,167 13,019 ee A 
nt o DINE ceo UTA a uc alne'c ss poses 10,952 2 29,549 8,218 Specializing in Carcass Dressed Beef and 
Omaha .....eesceeee eee eecereteeceeees 28,829 558 47,707 21,099 A ° 
| MUI ons cays ckses enn sh cdccae: 17,041 2,808 28,347 9,271 Quality Bone-in and Boneless Beef 
ame a Towa-So. Minnesota? ..........--00.005 25,516 2,979 208,470 88,544 = 
pee Be Toul ROO acc biicin cc ened een uets 14,322 6,031 76,706 7,781 For Canning and Sausage Manufacturers. 
59,000 Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, 
55,000 ACUI os ieee Cea banaies eas a9 0%s Stes 7,531 7,111 C2 ee ° H H 
36,000 Georgia-Alabama Area® ........+...+4 5,183 1,908 DE BOe - sinawe Phone: West Point 375 - E. E. Hicks, Sales Mgr. 
46,000 St. Joseph, Wichita, Oklahoma City ... 18,563 2,550 50,639 12,713 
58,500 Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio ....... 12.966 6.514 19,808 9.173 U. S. Government Inspected Est. 780 
60,000 Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City ........ 12,549 648 15,451 14,564 
Los Angeles, San Francisco Areas® .... 24,533 1,596 31,691 29,824 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ........... 5,479 351 13,366 3,915 
IPTS GPARN CORE ccs cop ese ccte coe se tens 269,637 77,222 943,756 243,576 
Total previous week ........ccccccee 223,850 73,354 930,173 228,391 
ets for Total same week, 1952 ...........+- 184,492 55,367 1,021,351 203,044 
ary 21, 1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. Includes St. Paul, So. St. 
. shown Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wisc. 3Includes 
i St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. ‘Includes 
i Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, 
i Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lea, Austin, Minn. ‘Includes Bir- 
Sheep mingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., and Albany, Atlanta, Columbus, Moul- 
) 158,000 trie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. ®Includes Los Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, 
San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 
» 151,000 (Receipts reported by the USDA, Production & Marketing Administration) 
» 150,000 





eG 
1,168,000 SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at eight southern packing plants 
located at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville and Tif- 


0 1,122,000 





ESTOGe ton, Georgia; Dothan, Alabama; and Jacksonville, Florida, 

es during the week ended Feb 21: 

fogs Sheep Cattle Calves Hogs 

825 1,300 Week! ending: Feb 80 0.2. a catengss séansetgs 3,027 936 12,975 KIN 
440 975 Week previous (five days) .........e.0+. coeee 2,040 790 14,430 THE RATH PAC G CO . 
125 1,100 Corresponding week last year ........e.eeeeees 2,220 388 17,501 
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BARLIANT'S 


WEEKLY SPECIALS! 


We list below some of our current 
rt. oferiogs for sale of machinery and 

quipment available for prompt 
shipment at gotons quoted F.0.B. shipping points. 


Write for Our Bulletins—Issued Regularly 


, 


- ~ 





Sausage & Smokehouse 


5884—SAUSAGE MAKING UNIT: 

of Silent Cutter, Boss $4, 55% cap.: Mixer, 

Buftalo 200%; Grinder, Buffalo 51- B; 5 

HP., 1 phase Wagner motor. Complete 

and in good running condition .......... $1075.00 
5633—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo %65B, 

cap., self unloading, less motor 
5888—SILENT CUTTER: Randall Perfection %6, 

450-5008 cap., with 2 sets knives, guar- 

anteed good condition, less motor ....... 
5634—SILENT CUTTERS: (2) Buffalo 260-B 

600% cap., self unloading, less motor..ea. 950.00 
3394—SILENT CUTTER: Combination with 

slicer & shredder, 21” dia. bowl, 2 HP. 

eR Perl crea Core Ere 350.00 
5394—GRINDER: Buffalo 266-B, with 20 HP. 

NE Pdr oa: 5 4's 0's ume bin 9 8.4105 Aro BAAN 6 Ra beni 875.00 
5418—GRINDERS: (2) Cleveland ae Kut 

7E type K, 8%” plates, requires 25 FI 

motor, less motor . 
5717—GRINDER: Buffalo 

SE eee . 
5837—MIXER: 1000% eap., 10 1 Ee et 
5838—STUFFER: Randall 400% cap., with 2 

stuffing cocks, air control piping & heac 

EE ERA PPR eS bee eae 
5693—SAUSAG E STU F 'F ER: Anco 400% cap., 

2 stuffing cocks, good condition .......... 
5299—STUFFER: Buffalo £3, 300% cap., with 
2 stainless steel stuffing cocks, air con- 
ee Se eee rer ae 
5300—STUFFER: Boss, 200% cap., 

stuffing valves & air piping .............. 
5883—-PORK SKINNER: Model 35, ser. 2 A, 

practically brand new, used only 2 weeks.. 
5890—SLICER: U.S. model 150, all electric, 

suitable for loaf slicing, less stacker..... 
5636—HAM PRESS: Sheet Metal Eng. Co. 

GEE CPUTOION ic dick sntececccrsescesesees 
5640—SMOKE CHES lly fired 

Smokomat & automatic sawdust feeder.... 


Rendering & Lard 


consisting 





650.00 
$41-B, 


300.00 
750.00 


825.00 


525.00 












5820—COOKERS: (2) French Oil, 4’x9’ new 

inner shells, new shafts with 15 HP. 

Master Gear Head motor & starter....ea. $2850.00 
5897—COOKERS: (2) Boss 4’x10%’ 6000% 

cap., jacketed heads, 20 HP. motor roller 

chain drive, good condition .......... ea. 2750.00 
5901—EXPELLERS: (2) French Oil, variable 

feed, 40 HP. with controls, orig. used 

for Soy Beans, can be used on meat...ea. 2200.00 
5290—HYDRAULIC PRESS: French Oil, 150 

ton, new in 1947, used only on lard .... 1550.00 
5290—HYDRAULIC PRESS: Thomas Allbright, 

150 ton, 4 post, curb 224%” x 36” high, 

UNG (CONES WOITOD 6k 06's 2 sc vs b bs'es vac 650.00 
5898—SHREDDER & WASHER: Boss, 30”x 12’ 

with 30 HP. motor & starter ............ 1750.00 
5257—DIAMOND HOG: £35, 4 yrs. old, 15”x 16” 

opening, excellent condition, less motor... 1350.00 
5658—GRINDER: Jay Bee 2 UX, with 30 HP. 

Westinghouse motor, ser. $445, direct 

RS ee errr ner 1100.00 
5512—BONE CRUSHER: 12%” x 14” 

opening ae 35 HP. “GE. motor, belt 

Re eer ee eee er 1000.00 
5893—HAMMER. ‘MILL: Jr. Miracle Ace $2, 

ser. $484, complete with grinder, base, 

fan collector, motor, cyclone, with bagger, 

extra screens, 15008 per hr. .............- 0.00 
5899—BLOW TANK: used with Shredder & 

OS Se ST Ore) ere eee 500.00 
5900—VACUUM PUMP: Jet Condensing, used 

SS ea ere tree 225.00 


5895—SPECIAL FEEDER: for ‘Anderson Duo 
Expeller, 9”, for mounting on top of 
Duo-tempering apparatus. Never Used.. 225.00 

5889—FILTER PRESS: Anco, similar to $220, 


18” round plates, center feed ............ 175.00 
5630—FILLER: Anco $326, size $2, 2 HP..... 775.00 
5631—CARTON FORMER & LINERS: (2) Pe- 

ters Machinery Co. $47E, ser. $358, yo 

aaa ee ee a. 950.00 
eae a CLOSER: Peters Machinery Co. 

Te Serr eee 650.00 
5894— ENTRATL WASHER: Anco $498, com- 
plete, less MmOtor .......ccecescescescces 250.00 


All Offerings Subject to Confirmation and Prior Sale 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
DISPLAY ROOMS and OFFICES 
1401 W. Pershing Rd. (39th St.) 


U.S. Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 
CLiffside 4-6900 


BARLIANT & CO. 


e New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
© Liquidators and Appraisers 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Unless Specifically Instructed Otherwise, All Classified Advertisements Will Be 
Inserted Over a Blind Box Number. 


Undisplayed: set solid. Minimum 20 words, 
$4.00; additional words, 20c each. “Position 
wanted,” special rate: minimum 20 words, 
$3.00; additional words, 15c each. Count 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN 


address or box numbers as 8 words. 
lines 75c extra. Listing advertisements 75c 
per line. Displayed, $8.25 per inch. Con- 
tract rates on request. 


ADVANCE. PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER. 


Head- 





POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





GENERAL MANAGER 


Seventeen years’ successful experience managing 
full line meat packing operations. Capable ad- 
ministrator with proven ability to assume full 
responsibility and produce satisfactory results. 
Iso, wide knowledge of livestock. Excellent 
personal and employment record. W-61, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 








CONTROLLER - ACCOUNTANT - OFFICE MAN- 
AGER: hard worker, excellent health, plenty of 
vitality, college graduate, has worked entire life 
in packing plant, 46 years of age, good reason for 


wishing to change positions. W-49, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 


cago 10, Ill. 





MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
Available at the present time on the west coast. 
Experienced expert on operations and manage- 
ment. Will correct operating technique to give 
ig a profitable procedure in your management, 

a contract basis. W-73, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





GENERAL MANAGER or SUPERINTENDENT 
Packinghouse executive, thoroughly experienced 
in both large and small plants. College educa- 
tion, 40 years old. Proven record in all phases 
of operations, management and sales. Will con- 


sider salary or profit sharing arrangement. W-74, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 


St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





MANAGER or SUPERINTENDENT 
30 years’ experience of exceptional accomplish- 
ments in sausage, canning, all manufacturing, 
pork operations and beef operations. Midwest pre- 
ferred but will go anywhere. Best of references. 
W-75, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, é 





MANAGER or SUPERINTENDENT 


Fully experienced, large and small plants, practi- 
eal, efficient, slaughtering, cutting, sausage manu- 
facturing, fresh, dry and_ specialties. Canned 
meats, curing, rendering, oils, glues, feeds, etc. 
Excellent references. W-52, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





MBAT SALESMAN: 15 years’ experience with 
leading hotel supply house. Heavy hotel and in- 
stitutional sales. 35, single, car. Will travel or 





relocate. W-63, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
18 E. 4ist St., New York 17, N. Y. 

CASING MAN: All around hog-beef casing man 
desires position as foreman in large or small 
plant. Willing to go anywhere. W-72, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
eago 10, Til. 





HELP WANTED 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 
Aggressive and successful sausage manufacturing 
plant in mid-west has opening for sales manager 
with proven record. This is a position with a 
successful firm that doesn’t need a miracle man, 
but an intelligent administrator of a sales organi- 
zation and its problems. Must be able to handle 
large chain buyers and super market operators 
personally. Applicants must state in full: age, 
salary expected, and all qualifications and past 
employment record. Attach recent snapshot to ap- 


TECHNICAL MAN 


WITH PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF SOLUBLE SEASONINGS 
AND SPICE COMPOUNDS 


Wanted immediately for full or part-time em- 
ployment. Replies held in strict confidence. 
Box W-65, The National Provisioner, 

15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





ASSISTANT 
KILLING FLOOR SUPERINTENDENT 

Mid-western independent BAI plant needs an ac- 
complished butcher with ability to instruct. Must 
be under 45. Job offers opportunity for right man. 
Write qualifications in full to Box W-76, THB 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. Your reply will be kept in 
strict confidence. 


PRODUCE MANAGER and salesman. 
opportunity for a young man with a knowledge 
of the full line of produce, to take charge of the 
produce department of a small packing company. 
Fine opportunity for the right person. In answer- 
ing, please give experience, etc. W-77, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill, 





Excellent 





WANTED SAUSAGE SALESMAN 


Part or full time. Commission basis. Excellent 
opportunity for elderly or retired gentleman to 
supplement present income by selling my line of 
dry and semi-dry sausage to the trade. Write 
me personally, Charley Hollenbach. Various ter- 
ritories open. Chas. Hollenbach Co. Inc., 2653 W. 
Ogden Ave., Chicago 8, Il. 





YOUNG STATIONARY ENGINEER: For mid-west- 
ern packing house. Practical knowledge in re- 
frigeration, steam and electrical maintenance. 
Write qualifications to box W-70, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 
Ill. Your letter will be kept in strict confidence. 





WANTED: Experienced person for all around 
laboratory and quality control work in food plant, 
College degree not necessary. Permanent posi- 
tion with advancement possibilities. »* giving 
experience details. THE SMITHFIELD AM & 
PRODUCTS CO., INC., SMITHFIELD, VIRGINIA 





FOREMAN-WORKING: For small rendering plaat. 
Good starting salary and excellent future. Write, 
giving full details to Box W-46, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 18 East 41st St., New York 17, 
New York. 





SALESMEN: Well acquainted with sausage manu- 
facturing industry to sell new dried milk product. 
Excellent opportunity for right men. Good terri- 
tories available. Liberal commission. W-78, THB 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Il. 





PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
food canning plant. Must know closing machine, 
cooking and formulas. References required. Plant 
located in southwest. W-79, NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Wanted for dog 





SALESMEN 

UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY: For experienced sales- 
men to sell quality seasonings, binders and equip- 
ment. Good salary. Several territories open. 
Write, giving full details of qualifications and 
previous experience. Applications held in_ strict 
confidence. W-86, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., Chicago 10, Ill. 








plication. W-66, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. EQUIPMENT WANTED 

BEEF MANAGER . WANTED: ANDERSON Duo Expeller, 500 ton 
Independent meat packer located on terminal mar- curb press, 5x12 cooker, and 3x6 lard roll. EW-33, 


ket in midwestern city, needs beef manager. Ca- 
pable of supervising the purchase of livestock and 
directing the sale of product. Weekly capacity 
800 cattle, 500 calves and lambs. State age, ex- 
perience and salary expected. W-56, THE NA- 
ae PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 1 


The 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





WANTED: Used 1200 to 1500 lb. ape metal 
bacon boxes. THE ECKERT PACKING COM- 
PANY, West High Street, Defiance, Ohio. 
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Hydrogenated 


Improve Your Lard 
Samples on request. 
Carload and L.C.L. Shipments. 


FREE 


Cincianati 25, Ohio 


LARD FLAKES 


Our Laboratory facilities are 
available free to help you de- 
termine quantities to be used 
and methods of operation. 


THE E. KAHN'S SONS CO. 


Phone: Kirby 4000 








by first class mail (air mail available). 
Prices and market comments on: 


—and, hides, tallows, 
Also Shown: Receipts, 
Tank Lard Prices and Industry Statistics. 


greases, et 


week at absolutely no cost. 
Write: 


15 West Huron Street 





DAILY CLOSING MARKETS —OVER 
350 QUOTATIONS 


The Daily Market and News Service—an easy to read, 
price guide — covers 28 product classifications, over 350 quotations 
at the close of trading each day. RUSHED TO YOU the same day 
Primal Beef and Pork Cuts, Pork 
Job Lots, Boneless Processing Meats, Variety Meats, Hogs and Cattle 


é. 
Trends, USDA Quotations, Lard Futures, 


BY FIRST CLASS MAIL......only $19 for 13 weeks or $72 per year 
(air mail slightly higher) 
desk binder furnished to every subscriber 
Ask For Sample Copies or SEND YOUR ORDER NOW! .. . if 
you are not fully satisfied that this is a real profit maker and will 
pay for itself over and over, you may cancel at the end of one 


Department MX, DAILY MARKET AND NEWS SERVICE 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








PLANTS FOR SALE 


XN 
RENDERING PLANT FOR SALE 


Choice southeast location. 2 cooker plant. Built 
new in 1947. On 5 acres. 2 story concrete block 
building, office building separate. 6 late model 
trucks, all steel bodies, power winches. Excellent 
water supply and sewerage, cheap power and good 
labor conditions. Running 5 cooks per day—35,000 
lb. mostly cows, hogs, sheep. 50 mile radius. 
Plenty bones and tallow available close by. Ill- 
ness reason for selling. This plant is worth in- 
vestigating. Price $87,000.00. FS-60, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
eago 10, Ill. 








SHORTENING MANUFACTURING 
BUSINESS FOR SALE 

Marvelous opportunity to take over a well going 
business, government inspection. Trade 
name in field 10 years. Partners disagree. Good 
lease on plant with low overhead, located in large 
midwest city. 

_ .¥8-71, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 

15 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, Ill. 


BUYER or PARTNER: For provisioner plant, 
manufacturing and distributing meat, meat prod- 
ucts and poultry. All new equipment, two story 
building 120 x 60, one acre land, near railroad. 
Large refrigerator and freezer. Centrally located, 
over one million population within 50 miles radius, 
located in small town in northeastern New York. 
FS-81, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 18 Hast 
4lst St., New York 17, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED PACKING PLANT: Complete 
meat plant. Modern slaughterhouse, sausage kit- 
chen, smokehouses, cattle pens on 5 acres land 
with a home, 1 cattle truck and 4 delivery trucks. 
Close to a large city in Washington. Excellent 
opportunity to expand if you have capital. FS-82, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





COMPLETE DRY RENDERING: Plant for sale. 
Doing good business, good territory. Address re- 
Dlies to Box FS-883, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 


IN ILLINOIS: Plant for sale. 
pork and sausage. Buildings reinforced concrete. 
Sprinklers. Very low fire insurance. Railroad 
Siding. FS-84, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Tl. 





Full line of beef, 


The National Provisioner—February 28, 


MEAT: WHOLESALE-RETAIL. (no slaughter- 
ing). Beautiful operation for large scale operator. 
23 x 45 cooler, overhead track rails, 18’x10’ 
freezing room, Diesel generator, etc. Illness 
eausing sacrifice. $20,000.00 required. Will finance 
small balance. Excellent lease. 
MAN MEATS 
12625 West Dixie Highway North Miami, Florida 








FOR SALE: Modern, well established sausage 
manufacturing and provision business located in 
southwestern Ohio. Weekly production average 
over 35,000 pounds. Gross annual sales $1,000,- 
000.00. Shows excellent profit. Write Box FS-85, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


14—Anderson EXPELLERS, all sizes. 
1—Mech. Mfg. Co. 5’x16 COOKER-MELTER. 
6—150, 350, 600, 800 gal. Dopp Seamless 


KE ES. 
1—Davenport #83A DEWATERER, motor driven. 
We also have a large stock of 8/S Aluminum and 
Copper Kettles, Storage Tanks, Filter Presses, 
Hydraulic Curb Presses, Grinders, Silent Cutters, 


Stuffers, etc. 
Only a partial listing. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS ©O., INO. 
14 Park Row BA 7-0600 New York 38, N. Y. 








x ANDERSON EXPELLERS * 


All Models. Rebuilt, guaranteed, or AS I8. 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penn. 





YOUR PACKAGED MEATS 
NEED CODE DATING 


We Offer a Complete Line of Code Daters and 
Name Markers—Automatic for Conveyor Lines and 
Wrapping Machines—also Power-Driven Coders for 
Bacon Boards and other Boards used in the Meat 
Packing Industry. 


Write for details on a specific problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804-06 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 


1953 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SAUSAGE CASINGS IMPORTERS 
IN ENGLAND 


(London, Smithfield) with import licenses for 
large amounts, are interested in receiving on con- 
signment basis from packers: 


IRST CLASS 
NORTH AMERICAN HOG CASINGS 
35/38 and 38/42 
references furnished upon request 
GLYNN BROTHERS (Exporters & Importers) 
64, West Smithfield London E C. 1, England 








ATTENTION! ATTENTION! 


PORK and PROVISION PACKERS 
Subject: REPRESENTATION 


JULIO GARRIGA, Jr. 


Packers’ representative, P.O. Box 3287 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 
Asks communication from packers interested in 
appointing a representative in Puerto Rico, First 
class reference furnished on request. 





WANTED TO MANUFACTURE: Small plant in 
southwest will manufacture dog for you 
under your formulas using horse meat and meat 
by-products, also will manufacture serial dog 
foods. All inquiries held in strict confidence. 
W-80, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 





HOG « CATTLE ¢ SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 
Selling Agent ¢ Order Buyer 

Broker * Counsellor + Exporter * importer 
SAMI S. SUENDSEN 


407 $O. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ML 
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in This Issue 
Firms listed here are in partnership with you. Products and equipment 
they manufacture and services they render are designed to help you 
do your work more efficiently, more economically, and make better 
products which you can merchandise more profitably. Their advertise- 
ments offer you useful product information you can use with profit. 
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ring time greatly reduced. 
No shrinkage loss. 
3. No lost pickle. 
4. Saves space. 


5. Does away with curing boxes 
and their maintenance. 


niform cure assured. 


For More a 


peration in full view at all 
es. 


12. Volume of pickle easily 
adjusted. 


13. Simple to operate. 

14, All parts readily accessible. 
oN a é 15. Minimum maintenance. 
Sie “ 16. Stainless steel construction. 


__- THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO S,!ILLINOIS 
































No single refrigerator body will fit all needs. Hackney recognizes this, so builds 
several types of bodies to better fit YOUR needs. Basically they are all stout, 
long-lasting bodies. They're built on strong, all-steel, well-braced frames and 
underbodies. Sound insulation and practical refrigeration assure safe delivery 
of cargo. Scientific testing guarantees successful operation of YOUR body when 
you place it in service. Join Hackney’s ever increasing list of satisfied users. 


Ask for complete information on bodies built to fit YOUR needs. 


Hackney Bros. Body Co. 
Wilson, N.C. Phone 2141 

















